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D, Appleton 4* Co.'g Valuable Publieatiotu. 

DR. ARNOLD'S WORKS. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME, 

Vwm the Elarliett Period. Reprinted entire from the last English edidor 

One vol., 8vo. $3 00. 

HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

Two rols. of the English edition reprinted entire in 1 vol., 8vo. $2 5U. 
** Th« Uutory of Rome will remain, to the late»t «^e f>f hrt world, the nioit aiiraciive, tbr 
mml atefut, and the most elevatinff *abject of human contemplation. It nin6t ever form the 
biHii of a liberal and enlifhtened atracalion. and present the nost important suhject to the oon* 
mnpiation of the ttatesman. It it remarkable, that antil the ap|iearance of I)r Arnold*! toI- 
ames, no history, (except Niebahr**, who»e ityle U oAen ob«cuFe) of this wonderful people ez- 
iite<l, oommeiuarate either to their dif;nity, their importance, or their intimate conneotioa 
with modern inttitationt. In the preparation and c«im|Mwition of the history, Dr. Arnold mi« 
^nded many long yean, and bent to it the whole force of hi« great energies. It is a work 10 
which the whole culture of the man, from boyho'td, contributeil — most carefully and deeply 
meditated, pnrtned with all the ardor of a lab.i'r of love, and relinquished only with life. O.* 
the consoientions accuracy, indostry, and |iower of mind, which the work evinces — its deamcm, 
dijrnity, and vigor of c»m|KMtion — it woniti be nuedleu to speak. It i» eminently calcnlatad to 
delighl and instruct both the student and the miscellaneous reader.**— Bo*t4m Courier, 

III. 

LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 

Delivered in Lent Term, 1842, with the Inaugural Lecture delivered in 1841. 

Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by Henry Reed, M. A., Prof, of Engliih 

Literature in the University of Pa. V2mo. $1 25. 

** The LwittreB are eifkt in number, and furnish tlie best pii»ible introduction to a philoeopU- 
eal study of modern history. Prof. Reed has added trreatir to the worth and interest of the vol- 
nme, by appendinir to each lecture such extracts from Dr. AruDld's other writing as wonM 
more fully illustrate its prominent |)oints. The notes and appendix which he has thus furniilwd 
■M exoeedinfly valuable." — Courier and Knqutrer. 

RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS. 

Sermons preached in the Chapel of Rugby School, with an Address before 

Confirmation. One volume, 16mo. 50 cts. 
"There are thirty Sermons in this neat little volume, which we cordially recommend to pa* 
rants and oihers, for tlie n«e of the young, as a guide and incentive to deep earnestness in mal* 
mrs of religious belief and conduct ; &■< a biok wiiirh will interest all by its sincerity, and e^i^ 
oially those who have become ai-<iiiainte(l with Dr. A. through his Life vad Letters, raoMtlf 
poblalied by the Appletons."— />rM/iii>- Pu.it. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

With nine additional Esstavs, not included in the English collection. One 

volume, 8vo. $2 00. 
"This voCnme includes dIsi|uisition« on the ' (^hurch and State,' In its exuting British eoabi* 
■ations— on Scriptural and Secular lli->t try— and on Education, with various other subjects ol 
fWitieal Economy. It will be a ADitablc counierpart to the * Life and Corresitondenon of Dr. 
Arnold,* and scholars who have been <•> deeply interested in that imprenive biography wfli bn 
■ratified to ascertain the deliberate juilgment of the Author, upon the numerons Imf ortaal 
«MMs which his * Miseelianeona Works" so richly and ebnrly aanoanoe.** 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 

ARNOLD, D. D. 

By Arthar P. Stanley. A. M. 2d American from the fifth London editioiL 

One handsome 8vo. volume. 02 00. 
* This work shonld be in the hands of every one who lives and thinks foi hi* racn sail tm 
all reUgioB ; not so much as a euide for action, an aflbrding a itininlnBt *• iataUenlaal tmt 
ttoral ii6Mtloa.* -^Rrot. Ckurtki 
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Published 63 D. Apphton 4* Co,^ 200 Broadway 



HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 

TRANSLATED BY G. H. SMITH, P. G. 8. 

Two handsome Sto, volumes. $ 3 50. 

**■ So graphic, ao life-like, to dramatic a hiatorian aa Miehetet, we know nut when 
ilse to loolc fur. The conntriea, the racea of men, tlie timet, peaa viTidly before y**i 
M you peruae hia animated pagea, where we find nothing of diiTkiaeneat or irrolevait 
3)r. It it a maaterly work, and the publithera are doin^ the reading pablie a sArvic 
if proJaciof It in ao unezceptioaabie and cheap on edition."— TVi^ium. 

HISTORY 

ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

One handsome ISmo. volume. Paper cover 75 cts. Cloth (1. 

*' H. Miebelet, In hia Hiatory of the Roman Republic, llrat introdoeea the readei 
le tke Aneieut Geography of Italy ; then by giving an excellent pieinre of the preaenl 
■tato of Rome and the anrronnoinc country, foil of grand ruina, he eieitet in the 
reader the deaire to inveatigate the ai\pient hiatory of thia wondorial land. He next 
imparta tbe reanlta of the latest intfettigationt, entire, deeply ttadled and dearly 
amnged, and aaTea the uneducated reader the trouble of inveatigatin^ the aoureot, 
wlUle he givea to the more educated mind an impetua to atudy the literature from 
which he givea very accurate quotationa in hit notea. Hedotcribei the peculiaritiea 
and the life of the Roman people in a moaterly manner, and he ftiacinatea every 
reader, by the brilliant cleametii and vivid freahneaa of hia atyle. while he abowi 
Uanaelf a good hiatorian, by the Joatneaa and impartiality with which he rolatoa and 
Shlkwophiaea.*' 

THE LI FE 

OP 

MARTIN LUTHER, 

GATHERED PROM HIS OWN WRITINGS 

By M. Michklbt: translated by O. H. Smith, F. G. S. 

One handsome volume, 12mo. Cloth 75 cts., Paper cover 50 cts. 

"Hiia work ia not aa hiatorical romance, founded 00 the life of Martin Lather 
^«k ia it a hiatory of the eatablithment of Latheranitm. It ia aimply a biography, 
t«apoaed of a aeriea of trantlationa. Exceptin| that portion of it which baa refer- 
•••e to hia childhood, arid which Lather himaelf haa left andeacribed, the traatlatoi 
boa rarely found oeeaaion to make hia own appearance on the acene. e • e • • 
It !■ alnoat invariably Lather himaelf who apeaka, almoat invariably Lather related 
\f Lather.— Atrad Aem Jif. MiduktU Pr^/ku. 



THE PEOPLE. 

TRANSLATED BY O. H. BBUTH, P. O. & 

Ons neat folnme, 12mo. Cloth 62 cts., Paper cover 38 cts. 



** Thh book ia nore thaa a book ; It ia myaelf, thereftte it boloagB to yo«. * • 
ieeehre thoa taia book of ** The People,** beeaaee It ia ye a becaoae it h L • • 
• hsve Bui4e thia book oat of myaelf oat ef my life, and oat of my heart. I have 
ierived it ftom my obeervatioa, from my lelatioaa ef frlendahip and of neighborhood j 



pleked it op apoo the roada Chaaee lovea to &vor thoee who follow ooc oae 
Above all, I have fbaad it ia the leeoUeetiooa of my youth. 
e, thflir kbor sad their saflbriaa, I hed bat to interai 
aAd&r*#^«hM. 
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D, AppileUm cf* Company have just publuhedf 

HTSTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FKOM 

TBE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE PEACE OF PARUL 

BY LORD MAHON 

BDITBD BT 

HENRT REED, LL.D., 
A«/ ^EmgiUk LiUratmrt in tk§ Uniwerniif •J Ptiuctflwmmu 

Two haadaooM 8to. toIoiimi. Pries ^ 

Mr. Mtuauimif*» Opiniam. 

" Vmd MahoB naa nadonblBdly aoiiM of the moit valnabl* qaalitiet of a i 
pnat dilta«Boe in examininf aothoritiat, gieat jodgoMat ia weighiaf tcfUaiOBy, aad { 
mfmi^amj ia artimatiag ebaraetan.*' 

QMarUrif Renieto, 

" Lord MahoB hai ibowB throoffaoat, axorileat ikill in eorobiainc, as weH as eoB- 
tntiag, the vwioat elemeati of iaterett which his materials affoided ; ne hat oonttaaod 
H draw his historical portraits with the same firm and easy haad ; and no one can laf 
iowB the book without feeUag that he has been under the gnidanoe of a singnlarly dear, 
k%h-prinoipled, aad hnmaae mind ; one uniting a very searching shrewdnem with ■ 
pfBM aad nnaflbcted charity. He has shown eqoal oonrage, judginent, and laele, la 
BTBiHBg himself of minnte details, so as to giro his narrative the pietnres<|nene« of a 

astmoir, without sacrificing one jot of the real dignity of history Uis Histonr I' 

wen calculated to temper the pouUcal jadgmeat. It is one gmat lesson of modesty, Kr 
kaaraaoe, and charity. ' 

Edinimrjfk Rniew, 

** It WM with no small satisfactioa that we saw a history of this period annonnead 
Abbi the pea of Lord Maboa, nor haTe we been disappointed ia our expectations. Wi 
BBRBtive is minnte aad dreumstantial, without being tedious. Hb History of the Bb» 
ballioB in paiticuhu is clear, distinct, aad entartaiaing. In his judgment of persons ho k 
•a the whole fair, caadid, and discrimiaatiag." 

Em/fiUk RtvUm, 

'* Lord Mahon's work will supply a desideratum which has long been felt— a rsaily 
|Bod history of the last ISO years. It is written with an ease of style, a command of fha 
■aljeet, and a compreheasiveBem of riew, which evince the posMssion of high oualiflea- 
tfaat for the mat task whieh the aoUe aothor has nroposed to himself. Lord Mahaa 
avaib himself extensively of the correspondence aad private diaries of Um times, wUall 

|rives BUBsaal laterest aad life to the aarrative The authorities quoted Hm 

Bpaaish or French details are always the original ; and we can hardly remember a nISm- 
of his Lordship's oa aay subject which Is not to the best tsstinaony kaowa m 

Siammtdi — HuUirt dea F)rmtfai». 

§Br lo Prince Charles Edouard, ea 1745 — ^aons renvoyoos nuiqaement 4 radarirabla 
da eecte expMitkm dans THbtoire de Lord Mahon. Tontes les relaiinns y ■•• 
at jngMS avec une saine critique, et le r^cit presente le vif inter^t d*an nMaaa.' 

Frefe*9»r Smpk^— UnivertUf of Cambridge. 

" I any raoomraend to others, what I have just bad to much pleasure in raadlag my 
wMt the History lately puMbhed by Lord Mahon. All that need now be knowa ef 1^ 
asa A«atbe Peace or Utrecht to that of Aix-la-€ha:Mlle. wiJ be there foaad." 



GUIZOT'S HISTORIC AL WORKS. 

D. Appleton f Cb., publish, complete in four volumes, 

THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 

FROM THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

BY F. OUIZOT, 

friaw MiBbttr of Fmaoa, eto. Trmnalatml by WOliun HuIltL Piioe, bmUt bMsd ii 

doth, $3 SO ; or paper oovot, $3 00. 

** This work is divided into two Parts. The First contains a General 
History, or rather a profound Philosophical Analjfsis, of the leading erenta 
of Che History of the Nations of Europe from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire to 1789, and of the principles that governed the historical pro- 
flCM of Earope during that period. The ^cond contains the History 
of Civilization in France in particular, with a general glance at the rest 
of Europe. The study of the social and political progress of what is 
called Modem Civilization is entered into more minutely in the Second 
Part, and hence it became necessary to select one Nation as a type and 
to study it panicnlariy. M. Guizot very properiy made choice of France, 
wbidi, intellectually, has been, as she still is, tlie Leader of Europe in 
<ioeial and political progress. 

We cannot speak in too high terms of this admirable work. As a 
perapicuous analysis of those important political and religious movements 
of Europe, which have resulted in the formation of the great civilized 
Nations that now exist upon the earth, and as a clear and comprehensive 
iommary of the events of the great historical epochs that succeeded each 
other, we think that this work has no rival. Others have written more 
in detail, and introduced us, as Thierry has done, more intimately into 
the daily life and the manners of the People ; but for a study of the prin* 
dpUs that have lain at the foundation of the historical life and the work- 
ings of Nations, and of the philosopkff of the historical movements which 
have marked the progress of European History, we think that M. Guizot 
has not been equalled. His insight into, and bds dissection of the causes 
that led to the establishment of political instimtions, and his analysis ol 
the signification of great political and religious events, are clear and pro- 
found, and must assist the student incalculably in obtaining a knowledge 
of the history of which he treats. The rise and constitution of the 
F*«ida! System, of the Church, the Aflfranchisement of the Cities, the 
commencement of Intellectual progress in Europe, the signification of the 
Reformation, are among the topics luminously explained by the powerful 
talent of M. Guizot. 

France has produced, within late years, some remarkable historians 
and Appleton Sl Co. are rendering an important service to the public in 
republishing their works. The study of History will be rendered more 
attractive, and a clear view of principles rather than a mere external 
description of events will thus be conveyed. We can recommend tkk 
work to every reader of History as one which appears to us indispensable."'^ 
7Vt6tine. 

By the same Author, 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION OF 1640, 

r^Mi tba AeotMion of Cbarie* 1. to hb Death Tnuulatal by WDIiua HmHs. 

9 voh. ISmo. Psper eov«r tl 00 or two Tob. in one, doth, %l 85. 
It ii m work ofgwMttkNraeaw sad iatamt sad aboaBdiaf with thriUiH 



**II.O«iMt*fiiyfeiibsU awi piqaaat, tht bsCm awi lofOTnocs shnodsBt sad 
Mid Iho work It worth V of aa hmMikthIa plaot la a 



iwDwIaotodBhnwv. '— ^ MtnimOtm 
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LECTURE IX. 

SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 

Scholastic Philosophy. — Its character and its origin. — Division of Scholas- 
ticism into three epoclis. — First epoch. — Second epoch. — Third epoch. 
Birth of philosophloU independence; quarrel of nominalism and realism, 
which represent idealism and sensualism in Scholasticism. — John Occam. 
His partisans and his adversaries. — ^Decrial of the two systems and of Scho- 
lasticism. — Mysticism.—Chancellor Gerson. His Myatic Theology, Ex- 
tracts from this work.— Conclusion 18 

LECTURE X. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL. 

Subject of this lecture: philosophy of the fifteenth and of the sixteenth 
centuries. — Its character and its origin. — Classification of all its systems 
into four schools. 1st, Platonic idealistic school : Marsilio Ficino, the Pioos 
of Mirandola, Ramus, Patri2zi, Giordano Bruno. — 2d, Peripatetic scnsualistic 
school : Pomponatius, Achillini, Cesalpini, Vanini, Tclesio, Campanella. — 
$d. Skeptic school: Sanchez, Montaigne, Charron. — 4th, Mystic school: 
Marsilio Ficino, the Picos, Nicholaus Casanus, Beuchlin, Agrippa, Paracel- 
sus, Society of the Bosicrucians, Robert Fludd, Van Helmont, Bohme. — 
Comparison of the four BchooLB.~Oonclusion 48 



LECTURE XI. 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. SENSUALISM 

AND IDEALISM. 

Modem philosophy. — Its general character. — Two ages in modem philoso- 
phy : the first age is that of the philosophy of the seventeenth century, 
properly so called. — Schools of the seventeenth century. Sensualistic 
school : Bacon, Hobbes, Gasscndi, Locke. — Idealistic school : Descartes, 
Spinoza, Malebranche 77 
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LECTURE XII. 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. SKEPTICISM 

AND MYSTICISM. 

Straggle between Bensaaliam and idealism. Leibnitz : an attempt at a con- 
ciliation which is resolved into idealism. — Skepticism : Huet, Himhaim, 
Glanville, Pascal, Lamothe Le Vayer, Bayle.— Mysticism : Mercurius Van 
Helmont, More, Pordage, Poiret, Swedenborg.— Condasion. Entrance 
into the second age of modem philosophy, or philosophy of the eighteenth 
century properly so called 99 



SECOND SERIES— VOL. III. 

LECTURE XIII. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Of the method of obeervation and of induction in history. — That induction, 
resting upon the observation of all the anterior facta in the philosophy of 
hbtory, divides at first the philosophy of the eighteenth century into four 
systems. — Confirmation of induction by facts. — Division of the European 
schools of the eighteenth century into four schools : sensualistic, idealistic, 
skeptical, mystical. Division of this course into four corresponding parts. — 
Order of the development of these four schools, and consequently the 
order to follow in their exposition. — Spirit of this course. — Its last aim . 125 

LECTURE XIV. 

SENSUALISTIC SCHOOL IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Subject of this lecture : Review of the different systems of the sensualistic 
school in Europe during the eighteenth century, in England, France, and 
Germany. — ^That, even for the sake of fidelity, the historian should attach 
himself to the most celebrated systems. — In what order must they be 
studied ? Ethnographical method. Three objections : Ist, arbitrary ; 2d, 
shows not the concatenation^ the reciprocal action of systems ; 8d, unfa- 
vorable to scientific instruction. — Of the true method of its characters : 
To follow at once the dates of systems, their reciprocal dependence, and the 
analogy of subjects. — ^To commence with the metaphysics of Locke. . . 148 

LECTURE XV. 

LOCKE. HIS LIFE. 

Loeke : his biography.— Sprang fh>m a liberal famUy. — His first studies. — 
Deaoartes disgusts him with scholasticism. — He pays particular attention to 



mtdidne.— He fnlors into the poUOoJ world ; his ftiBodghip with BhaJtot- 
bor;.— His varied fortimea.— Drivfla ftvm Che Univenity of Oiford,~Hli 
ntage In IIolluid.—B« volution of lesa.— Favor of Looks until his dtath. 
— Hia ohancMr ; di^nucestedneu, pnidenoe, SniinmB, tolenmoe. — Beview 
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LECTURE XVI. 

XSSAr ON THK HUMAN UNDERSTAND I HO. ITS SPIRIT, ITB METHOD. 

Qenenl afririt of the Hiay on (An Btman U»4eritattding, — lu method : ttndj 
of the homjui ondergtanding aa the necessary fonndttioD of lU trne phl- 
loaophf. — 3[ud; of the human nndentanding in its phenomena or ideas. — 
IKviHon of inquiries with respect to ideaa, and detenninBUon of the order 
in which thaas inqairiea ihoald be made. To poatpooo the logioal and on- 
toiogloal qaeation of the tnith or fUait; of ideas, of the legittmsc; or ille- 
gitimac; of their applicatioD to sach or such objects, to adhere to the study 
of ideas !□ themscLves, and in tliat to commence by establishing the octoal 
characters of ideas, and then to proceed to the inveetigatjan of their origin. 
— Examination of the method of Locke. Its merit: he postpones and 
placea last Che question of the truth or fidsity of ideas ; its &ult ; he en- 
tirely negleotathe question of the actual characters of ideas, and be starts 
by that of tbur origin. Firsterroroftheiaetbod; chances of erroni whleb 
ttinvdres; general tendency of the school of Loeke ISl 

LECTURE XVIL 

nSAT. FIBOT BOOK, INNATE IDEAS. SECOND BOOK, OP SPACE. 

Tlrst Book of the Mmaf on bU Human Uhdmlanding, Of innate ideas.— 
Seoand Book. Experience, the source of all ideas. Sensation and reflec- 
tion.— Of the operations of the mind. According to Locke, they are exer- 
daed only upon sensible data. Basis of sensnalism, — Examination of the 
doctrine of Locke concemiog the idea of spaoe.—Tbet the idea of apace, in 
the ayatem of Locke, should be reduced and is reduoed to that of body. — 
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of the actual eharscters of Che ideas of body and of space. — RiamJ nation of 
the question of the origin of the idea of spaoe. Distinction between the 
logiol order and the chronological order of onr ideas. — The idea of apace 
Is the logioal eoDditioo of the idea of body ; the ideaof body is Chochrono- 
logioal condition of the idea of spooe. — Of reason and experieace, con- 
sidered in turn as the reciprocal conditioii of their mutual development. — 
Iferlt of Locke's system.— Its vices: Ist, it oonJbuDds the measure of 
space with spa«a ; Sd, the ijoDditioD of the idea of space with this idea 

itwOf m 
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LECTURE XVm. 

SMAT. SBOOIfD BOOK. TIMK. HmXITT. IDBNTITr. BUBSTASCK. 

CootiniMtion of the ezamiiuitioD of the Second Book of the Enag om tkg 
Jhmum UiyUrMuMdiny. Of the idea of time. — Of the idea of the infinite. — 
Of the idea of penonal identity. — Of the idea of sabstance 2S1 

LECTURE XIX. 

JEflSAT, SKCOSTD BOOK. OF THE IDEA OF CAUSE. 

Coiitiniiation of the examination of the Second Book of the E$aay om tks 
ffuiman Umd^rtUtm^mg. Of the idea of caoae. — Sefatation of the theory 
which pnta the orijj^n of the idea of caose in the sensation. — Origin of the 
idea of caiue in reflection, in the sentiment of the wilL — Distinction between 
the idea of caoAe and the principle of causality. That the principle of 
eaoMality ia inexplicable by the sentiment of the will alone. — Of the tme 
formation of the principle of caosality 245 

LECTURE XX. 

B88AT, 8SC0XD BOOK. OF GOOD AND EYIL. THIRD BOOK, OF 

WORDS. 

CoBtinaation of the examination of the Second Book of the J&iay on tht Hh- 
imoik Undentartdiiy;. Of the idea of good and eviL Refatation. — Of the 
formation and mechanism of ideas in the understanding. Of simple and 
complex ideaa. — Of the activity and pasaivity of the mind in the acquisition 
(A ideas. — Of the moat general characters of ideas. — Of the association of 
ideas. — Examination of the Third Book of the Ikmy on the Human Under- 
tianding, in regard to words. — Praise dae to the author. — Examination of 
the following propositiona : 1st, Do words take their first origin from other 
worda which signify sensible ideas ? — 2d, Is the signification of words 
purely arbitrary ? — 8d, Are general ideas merely words ? Of nominalism 
and realism. — 4th, Are words the sole caose of error, and is all science 
only a well-oonstmcted language ? Condnsion of the examination of the 
Third Book 2T« 

LECTURE XXI. 

E88AT, FOCBTH BOOK. THEORT OF BKPRESB9TATIVE IDEAS. 

Examination of the Fourth Book of the Et$af, in regard to knowledge. That 
knowledge, according to Locke, dependa, 1st, on ideas ; 2d, on ideas con- 
fiormed to their object. — ^That the conformity or nonconformity of ideas 
with their objects, aa the foundation of the tme or of the false in knowl- 
edge, is not a simple metaphor in Locke, but a veritable theory.— Exami- 
nation of the theory of representative ideas, 1st, in relation to the exterior 
world, to secondary qualities, to primary qualities, to the wubttrotmm of 
these qualities, to space, to time, etc.; 2d, in relation to the spiritual 
voffid.— Appeal to revelation. Paralogism of Locke ../. 808 
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LECTURE XXn. 

BSSAT, FOUBTH BOOK. RBPRBSBNTATIVB IDEA8 COMTINUED. 

Bammaiy and oontiniiation of the preceding lecture. — Of the idea, no longes 
in relation to the object which it shoald represent, but in relation to the 
mind which perceives it and in which it is found. — ^The idea-image, taken 
materially, implies a material subject; whence materialism. — ^Taken spirit- 
ually, it can give neither bodies nor spirit. — ^That the representative idea 
laid down as the only primitive datum of spirit in the search after reality, 
condemns to a paralogism, it being impossible that any representative idea 
can be judged to represent well or ill, except by comparing it with its 
original, with reality itself, to which, in the hypothesis of the repre- 
sentative idea, we can arrive only by the idea. — ^That knowledge is direct 
and without intermediation. — Of judgments, of propositions, of ideas. — 
Return to the question of innate ideas 888 

LECTURE XXIII. 

B88AT, THEORT OF JUDGMENT. 

Examination of the Fourth Book of the &»ay on the Human Underttanding 
continued. — Of knowledge. Its different modes. Omission of inductive 
knowledge. — ^Its degrees. False distinction of Locke between knowing 
and judging. — That Lockers theory of knowledge and of judgment is 
resolved into that of the perception of a relation of agreement or of disa- 
greement between ideas. Detailed examination of this theory. — That it is 
applied to abstract judgments and in novrise to primitive judgments, 
which imply existence. — Analysis of this judgment : I exist. Three ob- 
jections to the theory of Locke: 1st, impossibility of arriving at real 
existence, by the abstraction of existence ; 2d, that to begin by abstraction 
is contrary to the true process of the human mind ; 8d, that the theory of 
Locke contains a paralogism. — Analysis of the judgments : I think, This 
body exists. This body is colored, God exists, &c. — Analysis of the judg- 
ments upon which arithmetic and geometry rest 845 

LECTURE XXIV. 

B88AT, FOURTH BOOK. CONTINUATION OF THE THEORY OF 

JUDGMENT. 

Continuation of the last lecture. That the theory of judgment as the pei^ 
ception of a relation of agreement or disagreement between ideas supposes 
that every judgment is founded upon a comparison. Refutation of the 
tiieory of comparative judgment. — Of axioms,— Of identical propositions. — 
Of reason and fSuth. — Of the syllogism. — Of enthusiasm. — Of the causes of 
error.— Division of sciences. End of the examination of the Fourth Book 
of the Estay on the Human Uhderttanding 869 
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LECTURE XXV. 

I88AT, LIBSRTT. SOUL. OOD. OONOLUBION. 

Bnmiiiatioii of three important theories which are found in the JBua^ Ml the 
Aman Underttanding ; lat, Theory of Liberty: that it inohnee to fl^- 
iam. Sd, Theory of the natore of the Soul : that it inolinea to materialiam. 
8d, Theory of the existence of God : that it relies ahnost exdasiyely on 
prooft borrowed from the sensible worUL — ^Becapitolation of all the lec- 
tures on the JSuap on the Buman Underetanding ; Of the merits and defects 
which have been pointed oat. — Of- the spirit which has guided this exam- 
ination of Locke.— Condu^on 899 



LECTURE K. 

SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY.* 

Boholastio Philoeophy.— Its character and itB origin. — Division of Soholaa- 
tidsm into three epochs. — Y\nt epoch. — Second epoch. — ^Third epoch, 
jffirth of philosophical independence; quarrel of nominalism and re^ism, 
which represent idealism and sensualism in Scholasticism. — John Occam. 
His partisans and his adversaries. — ^Decrial of the two systems and of Scho- 
lasticism. — ^Mysticism.— Chancellor Gtorson. His Jf^Uc 7%eology, £z- 
tnuits firom tl^s work. — Conclusion. 

Hitherto, both in India and in Greece, we have constantly 
seen philosophy spring from religion ; and at the same lime we 
have seen that it springs not from it at once, that a single day is 
not enough for it to nuse itself from the humble submission by 
which it begins, to the absolute independence in which it termi- 
nates. Hitherto we have seen it passing through an epoch, 
somewhat preparatory, therein trying its forces in the service of 
a foreign principle, reduced to the modest employment of gov- 
erning and regulating creeds which it did not establish, in expec- 
tation of the moment when it shall be able to search out truth 
itself at its own risk and peril. Modem philosophy presents the 
same phenomenon. It is also preceded by an epoch which 
serves it as an introduction, and, thus to speak, as a vestibule:. 
This epoch is scholasticism. As the middle age is the cradle of 
modem society, so scholasticism is that of modem philosophy.. 
What the middle age is to the new society, scholasticism is to< 



* These outlines of the entire system of Scholastic philosophy need to be 
strengthened and in some points rectified by study more limited but more 
solid than may be found in the Introduction of a work entitled : (Euvret ff»* 
iditst d'Abilard, Paris 1S86, in^ This Introduction, with some additions, 
forms the 8d volume of the ^hi^mentepkilMOj^iqfici, 
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the philosophy of the new limes. Now, the middle age is noth- 
ing else than the absolute reign of ecclesiastical authority, whose 
political powers are merely instruments more or less manageable. 
Scholasticism, or the philosophy of the middle age, could not 
then be any thing else than the labor of thought in the service 
of faith, and imder the inspection of religious authority. 

Such is scholastic philosophy. Its employment is limited, its 
boimds narrow, its existence precarious, inferior, subordinate. 
Well ! here again philosophy is philosophy ; and scarcely has it 
fortified itself by time, scarcely is the hand which was over it 
removed, or become less weighty, when philosophy resumes its 
natural course, and produces again the four different S3r8tems 
which it has already produced both in India and in Greece. 

In the absence of chronology we cannot form a precise idea of 
the epoch corresponding to scholasticism in Indian philosophy. 
We distinguish the Mimansa school from the Sankhya school. 
But when did the Mimansa begin ? When did the Sankhya be- 
gin ? We are ignorant of this. Induction leads us to believe 
that the Mimansa must have preceded the Sankhya ; neverthe- 
less facts, in this India where every thing endures so long, 
where every thing exists in a state of confusion, facts show the 
Mimansa to be of a recent epoch. Thus Koimiarila, the famous 
Mimansa doctor of whom I have spoken, was of the fom-teenth 
century of our era. In Greece, we know at least when philos- 
ophy began ; it began sax centuries before our era with Thales 
and Pythagoras. But the epoch which precedes, that of the 
Mysteries, is covered with profound du'kness. What took place 
i)etween Orpheus ana Pythagoras, between Musseus and Thales ? 
How did the human mind go from the sanctuary of the temples 
to the schools of Ionia and of Greece at large ? We know but 
ill, or rather we do not know at all. 

In regard to the middle age we are much more fortunate. 
We know when scholasticism began, we know when it ceased, 
and we know its development between these two periods ; we 
know its starting point, its progress, and its end. 
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When was scholasUcism bom ? That is asking when the mid* 
die age was born ; for scholasticism is the philosophic expres- 
sion of the middle age. In order that scholasticism should have 
existed it was necessary that the middle age should exist, since 
scholasticism is only the middle age developed in the philosophy 
appropriate to it. The middle age, or the new society, was con- 
ceived, thus to speak, during the first century of the Christian 
era ; but it appeared only with the triumph of its principle, that 
is, with the Christian religion ; and the Christian religion arrived at 
perfect dominion only after having been dehvered from all the 
ruins of the ancient civilization, and after the soil of our Europe, 
at last secure against further invasions and barbarian devasta- 
tions, had become more firm and capable of receiving the foun- 
dations of the new society which the Church bore in its bosom. 
Eofope and the Church were firmly established only at the time 
of Charlemagne and by the aid of Charlemagne. Charlemagne 
b the genius of the middle age ; he opens it and he constitutes 
it. He represents essentially the idea of order : his is above all 
the spirit of a founder and an organizer. He had more than one 
task to accomplish, and he was sufficient for all. 1st, It waa 
necessary to establish material order, by putting an end to those 
invasions of every kind, which, continually agitating Europe, 
opposed every fixed establishment So, with one hand Charle- 
magne arrested the Saracens in the South, and with the other 
the barbarians of the North, of whom he himself was a descend- 
ant, and thus he ceased to be a stranger in Europe ; he became 
a European, a man of the new civilization. 2d, It was neces- 
sary to establish moral order. This could not be done except on 
the basis of the only moral authority of the times, religious au- 
thority; so this Charles, whose personality was so strong, did 
not hesitate to ask the crown which was already on his head by 
pontifical authority, dd. It was necessary to establish scientific 
order. It was by example of Charlemagne that his successors, or 
his rivals, Charles the Bald and Alfred the Great, everjrwhere 
sought the least sparks of anient culture, m order to rddndle 
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the flame of science. It was Charlemagne who first opened the 
schools, scholcB* These schools were the abodes of science 
then: thus the science of that time was called Scholasticism. 
Behold the origin of the thing and of the word, and the charac- 
ter of scholasticism is already in its very origin. In fact, where 
did Charlemagne institute, and where could he institute schools ? 
In places where most instruction still remained, where there was 
most leisure to acquire, where it was a duty to seek it and spread 
it abroad ; that is, in the Episcopal sees, in the monasteries, in the 
cloisters, in the convents. Yes, the convents are the cradle of 
modem philosophy, as the Mysteries have been that of Greek phi- 
losophy ; and scholasticism is stamped from its origin with an 
ecclesiastical character. 

As you now know its origin, let us see what was its end. 
Scholasticism ended when the middle age ended ; and the mid- 
dle age ended when ecclesiastical authority ceased to be supreme, 
when other powers, and particularly political power, without neg- 
lecting the just deference and veneration always due to reli- 
gious power, claimed and conquered its independence. It could 
not, then, be otherwise than that philosophy which always follows 
in the train of the great movements of society, should have 
claimed also its independence and conquered it little by little. I 
say little by little ; for the revolution which caused philosophy 
to rise from the condition of a servant of theology to that of an in- 
dependent power, was not accomplished in a day ; it began in the 
fifteenth century but was completed at a later period, and mod- 
em philosophy did not really begin, as you know, until Bacon 
and Descartes. 

The two extreme points are then settled ; on the one hand the 
century of Charlemagne, on the other that of Bacon and Des- 
cartes, the eighth century and the seventeenth. It now remains 
to determine what occurred between these two extreme points ; 



* S«o the work of Laanoy, de edebrioribus Si^ioUt a Oarclo Magno et poH 
ifmtm indawraUe, Paris, 1678. Sevend times reprinted. 
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nothing is more simple. What is the commencement of scholas- 
ticism? the absolute submission of philosophy to theology. 
What is the end of scholasticism ? the end of this submission 
and the claim of independence of thought. Then, the middle 
state of scholasticism must have been a condition between serv- 
itude and independence, an alliance wherein theology and philos- 
ophy lend to each other mutual support. Hence three distinct 
periods in scholasticism : 1st, absolute subordination of philos- 
ophy to theology ; 2d, alliance of philosophy and theology ; 3d, 
conmiencement of a separation, feeble at first, but which little by 
little increases, is extended and terminates in the birth of mod- 
em philosophy. 

The first epoch of scholasticism is nothing else than the em- 
ployment of philosophy as a simple form based on Christian 
theology. Theology comprised, with the holy Scriptures, tradi- 
tion and the holy Fathers, especially the Latin Fathers, for the 
Greek Fathers were little known out of Constantinople ; and 
among the Latin Fathers, he who represented all the others was 
Saint Augustine. All the resources of philosophy were reduced 
to a few ordinary writings, half-literary and half-philosophical, 
which cont^ed the Uttle knowledge that had escaped barbarism. 
These were the writings of Mamert,* of Capella,f of Bo€thius,J of 
Cassiodorus,§ of Isadorus,| of the venerable Bede.^ He, into 
whose hands Charlemagne confided this regeneration of the hu- 
man mind, Alcuinus,** had at his disposal no other aids than 

* Of Vienna, inDaaphlny, died aboat 477 A. C. De Statu Anima. Often 
reprinted. 

t Marcien Capella, of Madaura, in Africa, flourished 474. Satyricon de Nup- 
Uis phiMo^ioi et Mfrcurii, et de VII. Artibw liheraUbuB. Oflen reprinted. 

X Bom in 470; senator of the Gothic king Theodoric, commented on Aria- 
totle, wrote the treatise de Oonsdiationm phiheophia in his prison of Pavia, 
which he left only to be beheaded. Opera, Basle, 1570, 1 vol. in-fol. 

I Bom at Sqnillace about 480, died in 575. De Septem DiecipUrUs. 0pp., 
2 vol. in-fol. Kothomag., 1679. 

I Bishop of Seville, died 636. Ori^nwn teu M^fmologiarum^ lib. xx. 0pp., 
Bomae, 1796, 7 vol. in-4. 

H Anglo-Saxon, bom 673, died 785. 0pp., Cologne, 1612, 8 vol. in-foL 

•* Bom at York, 726, died 804. 0pp., Batisbonne, 2 vol. in-fol., 1777. Hai 
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these, with the Organum of Aristotle.* That this first epoch 
fliaj be well iinderstood, it is necessary never to separate in the 
mind Saint Augustine and the Organum ; hence the grandeur 
of the theological basis and the poverty of the form. We en- 
coimter at this period an order of ideas and even of arguments 
much superior to these b^barous times ; and if we are not aware 
of its source, we are tempted to admire too much these first ea- 
says of the phUosophy of the middle age ; it is to Christianity 
and to Saint Augustine that our admiration must be referred. 
As to the form, it is, as I have said, poor, feeble, uncertain ; and 
this form was then the whole of philosophy. 

The masters of scholasticism during this epoch do little else than 
comment on that beautiful expression of one of them :f '' There 

had as a pupil Bhabanus Maorus, died Archbishop of Mayence, 856. 0pp., 
6 vol. in-fol., Colog., 1626. See, on some anpablished writings on dialectics 
of Bhaban, the FragmenU de Philosophie tchoUutique^ pp. 104-110, and p. 811, 

* Or rather some of it» parts. For, strictly speaking, nothing was then 
known of the Organum except the Ifdrodudion <^ Porphyry ^ the CaUgories^ 
and the Interpretation* See the FragmenU de PhUoeophU echoUutigne^ p. 70, 
»qq. 

X John Scot, de PraxleeUnatione (Collection of Maugin, vol. 1, p. 108). 
*' Non aliam esse philosophiam aliudve sapientiffi studium, aliamve religio- 
nem . . . Quid est de phUosophia tractare nisi vem religionis, qua summa 
et principalis omnium rerum causa. Dens, et humilitur oolitur et rationabili- 
ter invcstigatur, rogulas exponerol Conficitur inde veram esse philoso- 
phiam veram religionem, conversimque veram religionem esse veram phi- 
losophiam." Alain de Lille, Alanus delneulie^ who closes this epoch of scho- 
lasticism, speaks like Scot, who begins it. Alain was a monk of Clairvauz, 
and a pupil of Saint Bernard ; he died in 1208. 0pp., Antwerpse, 1 vol. in-fol., 
1654. His principal work is entitled : Arefidd OathoUca, it is dedicated to 
Pope Clement III. (B. Fez. Theeaurue anecdotorum notiwimus^ Vol. 1, 
Col. 475.) Here is the introduction : *^ Cum nee miraculorum mihi gratia 
oollata est, nee ad vincendas hsreses sufficiat auctoritates induoere, cum iUaa 
heretic! aut prorsus respuant aut pervertant, probabilcs fldei nostrte radones, 
qaibus perspicax ingenium vix possit resistero, studiosius adomavi ut qui 
prophetiie et Evangelic acquiesoere contemnunt, humanis saltern rationibiu 
inducautur, et nunc quasi per speculum contemplentur quod postea demum 
in perfocta scientia comprehendant. Itaquc hoc opus in modum artis oom- 
positum, dcfinitiones, distinctiones, propositiones ordinate succossu propoai- 
tasexhibct." It is divided in five books : l&t, de uno ^xUmque trino Deo^ qui eti 
una omnium eauML ; 2d, de mundo, deque angclorum et hominum creatione et 
libero arbitrio ; 8d, de reparatione hominis lapsi ; 4th, de Eodeeia Sacramitry-' 
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are not two studies, one of philosophy and the other of religion ; 
true philosophy is true religion^ and true religion is true philoso- 
phy." I will dwell no longer on this point : it is more interest- 
ing to show you, in this unity, the progress which appears from 
age to age, fnxn the eighth until the twelfth century ; for it is in 
this progress that the different traits of these philosophers of the 
middle age are sketched. If they are alike in their complete 
submission to the Church, they differ as men, as thinkers, and as 
belonging to different times. Philosophy to them is only the form 
of theology, but this form is successively modified and perfected 
in their hands. 

John Scot* is distinguished by an erudition which has de- 
ceived many in regard to his originality. He understood the 
Greek, and translated Denis the Areopagite ; and as Denis the 
Areopagite is a mystic writer who reflects more or less the Alex- 
andrian mysticism, John Scot derived, through study of his wri- 
tings, a multitude of ideas which he scattered throughout his 
own two works, one on Predestination and Grace, and the other 
on the Division of Beings, As these ideas did not belong to his 
own age, they astonished more than they instructed it, -and in our 
times they have dazzled those who knew not their origin. 

The true metaphysician of this epoch is Saint Anselm, bom at 
Aosta in Piedmont, Prior and Abb^ of Bee in Normandy, and at 
his death Archbishop of Canterbury.! To hun was given the ap- 

tia; 6th, ds reaurrtdi&ne et vHafuturi taxulL I place these divisions here 
heoaose they are the ordinary divisions of the theological metaphysics of 
this epoch. 

* Joannes Scotos Erigena, ihos called because he was an Irishman, lived 
at the Court of Charles the Bold, who protected him ; having fallen into dis- 
favor, he returned to England at the invitation of Alfred the Groat, and taught 
at Oxford, where he died in 886. He translated Denis the Areopagite into 
Latin. His other works are : 1st, I>« divma Pr<EdsgtinaU<ms et Gratia^ in the 
collection of Maugin, vol. i. p. 108, sqq.; Paris, 1650. 2d, wtpl ^ivt^s Mc^r- 
/i*9, ds IHHHoru Naturm^ lib. v., ed. Th. Gale, Oxford, 1681. Observe es- 
pecially in this last work, a theory of the Creation (lib. iii. p. 106), by an ex- 
planation of a verse of Saint John. Every thing in it is referred to faith : 
Nesciendo scitur. — ^Lib. L p. 25. 

t Bom 1084, died 1109. 0pp., 1 voL in-fol., 1675. The fbllowing works 
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pellation of the second Saint Augustine. Among his numerous 
works are two, the titles of which I will at least mention, for the 
titles indicate their spirit, and reveal, moreover, a remarkable pro- 
gress. One is a monologue, wherein Saint Anselm supposes an 
ignorant man who is seeking truth by force of his reason only ; a 
very bold fiction for the eleventh century, and the antecedent of 
the Meditations : it is entitled Monologium, seu JExemplum Me- 
ditandi de ratione Jidei, Monologue, or Example of the manner in 
which one may account for his faith.* The second work is 
called Proslogium, seu fides qucerens intellectum, Allocution, or 
the Faith which tries to demonstrate itself. In the first work. 
Saint Anselm does not suppose himself in possession of the truth, 
he is seeking it ; in the second, he supposes himself in possession 
of the truth, and he tries to demonstrate it.f The name of Saint 



Bhould be designated : Dejide Trinitatia et d^ incarnation Ferbi. — De Veri- 
tate, dialogua. — Ds libero ArUtrio, dialo^us. — Concordia prascienticB Dei cum 
libera arbitrio. — Meditationes. — ^Finally the Monohgium and the Proslogium, 

* Monologium, — ** Proefatio . . . Quaicumque autem ibi dixi, sub persoiiu 
Bccum sola cogitatione disputantis ct iuvestigantis ca quae prius non animud- 
vcrtiaset, prolata sunt . . . Qute do Deo neces^ario crcdimiis, patet quia cu 
ipsa quislibct, si vel mcdiocris ingenii fucrit, sola ratione sibimetipsi magna 
ox parte persuadere possit. Iloe cum multis modi» fieri possit, mourn modum 
hie ponamj quem estimo cuique homini esse aptissimum." This mode, thia 
plan, consists in drawing all theological truths from a single point, the es- 
sence of God ; and the essence of God from the only ideal of beauty, of good- 
ness, of grandeur which all men possess, and which is the common mcasurt) 
of all that is beautiful, etc. This ideal, this unity must exist, for it is the 
necessary form of all that exists. Unity is anterior to pluraUty, and it is it** 
root. *^ Est ergo aliquid unum, quod, slve essentia sive natura sive substan- 
tia dicitur, optimum et maximum est, et summum omnium qua sunt." This 
unity is God: Hence Saint Anselm draws, in seventy-nine chapters, tho 
attributes of God, Trinity, Creation, relation of man, as intelligence, to God, 
in short, entire theology. 

t Prodogium: *^ Prooemium. Postquam opusculum quoddam velut exem- 
plum meditandi de ratione fidei, cogentibus me precibus quorumdam fratrum, 
in persona ahcujus tacite secum ratiocinando quae nesciat investigantis, edidi, 
eonaiderans illud esse multorum concatenatione contextum argumcntomm, 
coepi meoum quterero si forte posset in venirl unum argumentum quod nullo alio 
ad so probandam quam so solo iudegiret. ..." This argument is an abridg- 
ment of that of tho Monologium. The maddest Atheist, insipiens, has in hig 
thought an idea of a sovereign good, above which he can conceive no other. 
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Ansclm is attached to the argument, which dmws from the idea 
alone of an absohite maximum of gi-eatness, of beauty, of good- 
ness, the demonstration of the existence of its object, which can 
be God alone. Without citing Saint Anselm, whom he did not 
probiibly know, Descartes has produced the same argimient in 
the Meditations, when, on the simple idea of a perfect being, he 
establishes the necessity of the existence of that being, that is, 
God.* Leibnitz, in taking up the Cartesian argument,f refers it 
to Saint Anselm ; but he was able to go farther back, he had 
found it in the genius of Christian idealism, and it was worthy of 
Saint Anselm, of Descailes, and of Leibnitz, to draw it from that 
source and diffuse it thi-ough modem philosophy. 

In this mpid review I do not wish silently to pass by Abelard.J 
In this gross and pedantic age Abelard is a sort of beautiful 
classic spirit. He, too, was the first to apply philosophical criti- 
cism to theology, and he established a more liberal school of 



This sovereign good cannot exist solely in tlie tlioiight, for wo might con- 
ceive a still greater. This wo cannot do, therefore this sovereign good exists 
<»nt of the thonght, therefore God exists. The Pronhgium is composed of 
twenty-six short chapters ; its text is this passnge : Dixit insipiens in corde 
«uo: Non est Deus, A monk of Marmonticrs, Gnunillon, combated the argu- 
ment of Saint Anselm in a small work under this title: Liber pro Insipiente. 
Ansolm replied to it in his Liber apologetlcus contra OauniUonertt. I have 
shown more at length the doctrine of Saint Anselm, especially in what re- 
gards nominalism and realism, Fragments de Philosophie schoiastiqve^ p. 140, 
etc. 

♦ See, on the argument of Descartes, 1st Series, passim^ and in this 2d 
Scries, Lecture 11, of this volume. 

t Throughout, and particularly correspondence of Korthold, vol. iv. p. 2. 

X Born at Palais, near Nantes, in 1070, died in 1142. His works were col- 
lected by Amboisc, Paris, 1616, in-4. This edition contains, among other 
works, the Letters of Abelard and IleloVse, and the Introduction to Theology. 
The MAica was printed in the T/iesattrus anecdotorum novissimus of B. Pez, 
vol. iv. ; the Theologia Christiana and the Jfexameron in the Thesaurus anec- 
dot. of Martino, vol. v. Wo published in 1836, in-4, his unpublished treatises 
on dialectics, and the Sic et non, with an introduction and notices on different 
unpublished works of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. Wo 
reproduced this introduction and thofc notices in the Fragrnenisde Philosophie 
sc?tolasHque, in adding to them a new unpublished treatise of Abelard, de Jt^ 
telleHUnts, 
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theological interpretation. A disciple, by turns, of RoBcelliims* 
and of GuiUaume de Cliampeaux,f he vanquished them both, and 
introduced a new and afterwards celebrated system. Conceptual- 
ism.^ As a professor his success was prodigious, and it contrib- 
uted much to the establishment of the University of Paris.§ 

The school of Abelard was distinguished for refined taste and 
boldness. John of Salisbury was an enlightened and polished man, 
whom the grossness of the studies of his times and the jargon of 
scholasticismll deeply wounded. Peter the Lombard is commend- 



* On HoBcellinns, see Fra^fments de PkUosophis sehoiagHque^ pp. 57, 119, etc. 

t On Guillaame de Champeaax, ibid., pp. 152 and 282. 

X Ibid., p. 224, etc. 

§ Permit us to place here the portnut of Abelard, by which wo commenced 
the special work consecrated to this man. Fragments ofSchUastic PhUoeophyy 
p. 2 : ** Abelard of Palais, near Nantes, after having completed his first studiet« 
in his own country, and augmented his knowledge in the schools of different 
provinces, went to perfect himself at Paris, when from a pupil he soon became 
the rival of his renowned masters : he ruled, as it were, in dialectics. At 
a later period, when he mingled theology with philosophy, he attracted 
such mtdtitudes from all parts of France, and even of Europe, that, as he 
himself said, the hotels were neither sufficient to contain them, nor the groand 
to nourish them. Wherever ho went, tlie crowd and bustle followed him ; 
the desert into which he retired became little by little an immense auditory. 
In philosophy he entered into the greatest quarrel of his times, that of real- 
ism and of nominalism, and he created an intermediary system. In theology-, 
he placed himself on the side of the old school of Anselm, which exposed 
without eiqplaining, and founded what is called rationalism. And he did not 
shine alone in the school ; he moved the Church and the State, he occupied 
two great councils, he had as an adversary Saint Bernard, and one of his dis- 
diplcs and friends was Arnold of Brescia. Finally, that nothing might be 
wanting to the singularity of his life and to the popularity of his name, this 
dialectician, who had eclipsed Bosccllinus and GuiUaume de Champeaux, this 
theologian against whom the Bossuet of the twelfth century arose, was hand- 
some, was a poet, and a musician ; in his native language he wrote songs 
which amused scholars and ladies ; and as canon of the cathedral, professor 
of the cloister, ho was loved even to the most absolute devotion by that noble 
creature who loved like Saint Theresa, wrote sometimes like Seneca, and 
whose grace must have been irresistible, since she charmed Saint Bernard 
himself. A hero of romance in the Church, a choice spirit in a barbarous 
period, the chief of a school and almost the martyr of an opinion, all oon- 
onrred in making Abelard an extraordinary personage." See the work of 
M. de Bemusat, at once so exact and so elegant, Abelardj 2 vol., 1845. 

I As may be seen in the ProUcraticus, eeu de nugie cuHaUum et 
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able for his skilftil and regular exposition.* He compiled the Fa- 
thers of the Church, and attempted what would now be called a 
concordance of the arguments drawn from these different sources ; 
he put them in such a methodical and convenient form for instruc- 
tion, that he was the standard in the schools, where he remcuned 
during several centuries. It was impossible to go farther than 
the Lombard with the Organum alone. To advance required 
new aids for the human mind. He found them in the othei 
works of Aristotle, which, unti] then, had remained unknown to 
Western Europe. 

A great nation, the Arabs, after having subjugated a part of 
Africa and of Asia, had passed into Spun; they there had 
founded an empire, which little by little had become civilized ; 
and little by little this civilization had borne its fruits, had had 
its philosophy. They had encountered everywhere on the east- 
em coasts of the Mediterranean the Alexandrians and Aris- 
totle ; and nothing was better adapted to their genius, which is 
made up of mystic exaltation and excessive subtilty. Hence the 
character of the Arabic philosophy, whose most celebrated repre- 
sentatives are Avicenna, a physician and philosopher ;f Algazel, 
whose skepticism serves as a veil or instrument to religious faith ;| 
and Averroes, the commentator, another Alexander of Aphro- 
di»a.§ Christians, now and then, went to study in the schools 

pkXlMophiorum^ lib. viiL Hi8 most important philosophical work is tho Meta- 
logicu9. Died in 1180. On John of Salisbury as pupil of Abelard, Fragm. 
PhUoa.y p. 804. 

♦ Of Navarre, professor of theology at Paris, died in 1164. Sententiarum 
Uhri iv. Often reprinted ; hence his surname of Magitter SenUntiarum. 

t Bom at Bochara, about 980, died in 1086. Opp., Venet., 1528, 5 vol. in- 
fol., Basil, 8 vol. in-fol. We have in French the I/>gic of Avioentui^ Paris, 
1658, in-12. 

X Of Tos, died in 111^7. Logiea et PhUosophia, Al-Oazelis Arabis, Venet., 
1506. 

% Bom at Cordova, died at Morocco in 1206. His Commentaries on Aris- 
totle, translated into Latin, are in the two editions of Aristotle, Venet, 11 vol. 
in-fol., 1550-1552, and small in-4, 1560, with an index, 1562. Formerly his 
oommentaries on the logic and rhetoric of Aristotle were published separ^y, 
Venet., 1 vol. in-foL, 1522-1588. 
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of Spcun. Gerbert of Aurillac, afterwards Pope under the 
of Sylvester IL, studied at Cordova and at Seville ; he brought 
thence, in the tenth century, the Arabic figures, and a very 
extensive knowledge of the philosophy of Aristotle, which he in- 
troduced into the monasteries instituted by him in Aiuillac, his 
native country, at Rheims, at Chartres, and at Bobbio. But it was 
especially the Jews, who, admitted more easily than the Christians 
to the schools of the Arabs, obtained a knowledge of metaphysics, 
and of the natural and medical sciences, superior to the knowl- 
edge of the West ; they translated into Hebrew the Arabic phi- 
losophers ; these translations were soon reproduced in Latin, and 
spread throughout Europe. The Jews were at this epoch, if we 
may so express it, a species of philosophical courtiers between 
Spain and the West ; they themselves produced some distin- 
guished philosophers, and, among others, Moses Maimonides.* 
You may judge what a ferment was created in the monasteries of 
Europe, when instead of some parts of the Organum, or even in- 
stead of the entire Organum, all the works of Aristotle, metaphys- 
ical, physical, moral, and political, with Arabic commentaries, 
penetrated into them. It was thus that towards the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century, the second epoch of scholasticism was 
formed. 

Three superior men represent this second epoch : Albert the 
Great, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus. 

Albert of Bollstadt,f bom at Lavingen in Suabia, was a Domin- 



* Born at Cordova iq 1189, died in 1207. Hahi Mossei uEgypUi dux teu 
director dubUantium aut perpUxorttm, PariBiis, 1520, in-fol. Canoms Ethidy 
Arastelod. 1640, in-4. 

t I should at lea^t mention here, amon^ other distingaishcd contemporarien 
of Albert, Alexander of Hales, of the County of Glocester, surnamed Doctor 
irr^ragahili*^ professor of theolojry in Paris, who died in 1245 : Summa uni- 
r^rsoRUieohg'nx, Colo^., 1622, 4 vols. ; Guillaume d'Auvei^e, Bishop of Paris, 
died in 1249 ; several works in theology, among which must be distinguished 
two treatises, de Univerao and d^ Anima ; 0pp., Orleans, 1674, 2 vol. in-fol. ; 
Vincent de Bcauvais, a Dominican and preceptor of Saint Louis, who died in 
1264; a compilation under the name ofSpectdum doctrinaU^ naivraU^ historir- 
dU; 9l division of sciences and their end : Ist, the theoretical part, oompriBing : 
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ican, and by turns professor of theology at Cologne and at Paris. 
In 1260 he was named Bishop of Ratisbon, but soon gave up his 
bishopric to devote himself exclusively to his studies at Cologne, 
in a convent of his order. He died in 1280. It is doubtful 
whether he knew the Arabic or even the Greek, but he studied 
deeply the new translations of Aristotle and his Arabic commen- 
tators, who were beginning to be introduced into Europe. Albert 
was occupied at the same time with theology, morals, politics, 
mathematics, and physics. He passed, during his times, about 
Cologne, for a magician. He was called the Great, by his con- 
temporaries, and I am far from objecting to this title. Never- 
theless, my superficial reading of some of his nimierous writings* 
inclines me to believe that, error excepted, he is rather an inde- 
fatigable compiler, and thereby great for his age, than an original 
thinker. He produces upon me the impression of a German 
scholar of the thirteenth century. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas was bom rich and of an illustrious 
family,! who naturally wished to give him a good position in the 
world. He refused it, and entered quite early into the order of 
the Dominicans, in order that he might devote himself entirely to 
philosophy. He carried into his order the same disinterested- 
ness ; he constantly refused all dignities, and would consent to be 
only a professor ; but he was an incomparable professor, and was 
called Doctor angelicus, the Angel of the school. He understood 
the importance of the Arabic and Greek philosophers ; he greatly 
encouraged the translations of their works, and Europe is infinitely 



theology, physics, mathematics ; 2d, the practical part, comprising : monas- 
tics (individual morality), economics, politics ; dd, the mechanical arts ; 4th, 
logic There is a magnificent edition of Vincent de Beanvais in several vols, 
in-fol., Argentorati, 1478. 

♦ Alberti Magni, 0pp., ed. P. Jammy; Lyons, 21 vol. in-fol., IGol. 

t At Aquino, near Naples, in 1225; studied under Albert at Cologne and 
at Paris ; died in 1274, canonized in 1328. The first complete edition of his 
works was published at Bome, 1572, 18 vol. in-fol. ; it was done by the orders 
of Sixtus V. ; it contains the Commentaries of Cardinal Cajetan ; is very cor- 
rect and neat. Often reprinted at Paris, Lyons, and at Antwerp. The last 
edition at Venice, 28 vol. in-4, 1775. 

Vol. II. 2 
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indebted to him for all the transladons that he has made. If Al- 
bert was more learned and, above all, better acquainted with the 
natural sciences, Saint Thomas was a better metaphysician, and, 
above all, a better moralist. He did not fall into asceticism as did 
his compatriot, John of Fidanza, otherwise called Saint Bonaven- 
tura, who nearly brought theology to mysticism, thereby obtain- 
ing the name of Doctor seraphicus, the Seraphic Doctor.* Saint 
Thomas Aquinas remained faithful to the philosophic spirit If 
he submitted reason to the rule of faith, he never misunderstood 
the extent and legitimate authority of our faculties.! The master 
work of Ssunt Thomas is the famous summation, Summa Theolo- 
gicB, which is one of the greatest monuments of the human nund 
in the middle age, and comprehends, with profound metaphysics, 
an entire system of morality, and even of politics ; and that kind 
of politics too, which is not at all servile. Among other things, 
you find in it a defence of the Jews, who were then persecuted, 
and were so serviceable, not only to commerce, but to science. 
He could not dream of the civil equality of our days ; but, as a 
Christian he recommended humanity in regard to them, even as a 
matter of policy. Saint Thomas is particularly a great moralist.^ 
The English Duns Scotus§ possessed a mind of a fine and dura- 

* Boru in 1221, died in 1274. His most characteristic work is the JUne- 
rarwm mentis ad Deum, 0pp., Rome, 1588-1596, 7 vol. in-fol. 

t " Est in his qu8B do Deo confltemur, duplex veritatus modus. Quaedam 
namque vera sunt de Deo qu8B omnem facultatem humame rationis exoednnt, 
ut Dcum esse trinum et unum ; qussdam vero sunt ad quae otiam ratio natu- 
ralis pertingere potest, sicut est Beum esse, Beum esse unum et alia hujus- 
modi quee etiam philosophi demonstrative de Deo probavcrunt, docti natura- 
lis Inmine rationis.'^ — Summa CkUkd. fidei centra OentiUsy i. 8. 

X We give some thoughts which betray the metaphysician and the superior 
moralist : Summa theoL, Quiest. 2, Art. 1. ** Etiam qui negat veritatem esse, 
conccdit veritatem esse ; si cnim Veritas non est, non verum est non esse 
veritatem . . . Sod enim Dens est ipsa Veritas ; ei^go veritatem esse verum 
est.'* Virtue is a means of faith and of science : Summa theol., Part i. 
Qoiest. 82, Art 4. '^ Qualis unusqoisque, talis intelligit et talis finis videtur 
eidem.'* 

I Bom at Dnnston in Northumberland, according to others at Duns in 
Irehmd, near 1275, died 1808. 0pp., ed. Wadding, Lugd., 12 vol. in-fol., 
1689. 
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Ue temper and uncommon solidity. He occupied himself -with 
physies and mathematics. He wrote a small treatise on astrono- 
my and optics. Less a moralist than Saint Thomas, he was a 
greater dialectician. So also he was named by his contemporaries 
not the Seraphic Doctor, nor Angelic Doctor, but the Subtile 
Doctor, Doctor subtilis,* 

Saint Thomas and Duns Scotus founded two schools, between 
which the most animated discussions arose on different theological 
pdnts, the same being also grave philosophical questions.f But 

* I will cite aome passages fW>m his commentary on the MaUer of Sentences. 
He distinguishes two orders of ideas, that of sensational ideas and thai of 
necessary and absolute ideas. The first order of verity may be certain and 
in&Uible, Ist, because the sensible world firom which it is borrowed is itself 
changing; 2d, because the mind of man which forms them is also changing, 
etc. ; therefore certain science can proceed from nothing perceived by the 
siniBes, although the mind of man may have referred it gwM^um ettmque per 
HUeUedfum depuratwn fuerit. Every science exists in absolute ideas. Qod, 
idea divmaj is not directly perceived by man, but indirectly, non radio direc- 
io, ted re/Uxo. •This thought of Scot reminds us of the celebrated passage of 
Bacon, I>e Aug. Seient. : " Percutit natura intellectum nostrum radio direoto, 
Deus autcm, propter medium insBquale, radio tantnm reftacto; ipse vero 
homo sibimetipsi monstratur ct exhibetur radio reflexo.^' In regard to ne- 
cessary truths, sensation is the occasion and not the cause of them ; they rest 
on the power of the mind which forms them. ** Quantum est ad notitiam 
veritatum necessariarum, intellectus non habet sensus pro causa sed tantum 
pro occasione. Intellectus equidem non potest habere notitiam simplicem nisi 
aooeptam a sensibns, ille tamen accepta potest simpliida oomponere virtute 
sua ; et si ex ratione talium simplicium fit complexio evidenter vera, intel- 
lectus virtute propria asscntict ill! complexionl ut versa, non virtute sensuum 
a quibus accipit terminos tantummodo exterius, verbi gratia per visum aut 
auditum ; non euim terminis assentitur ut visis et auditis extemis, sed ob 
rationem eorum perspectam. — Statur in siraplici experlentia quod ita sit, qui 
quidem modus sciendi est ultimus, scu infimus gradus cognitionis sciontificse. 
--€um sensus extern! non cognoscant actus suos proprios, quipx>e cum uec 
visus nee auditus se ipsum pcrcipiat, neoesse erat ut pneter sensus extcriores 
esset sensus qmdam interior communis quo sentiamua nos videre, audire, 
etc. ; hie sensus communis est unus.^' Very fine things in r^ard to firee 
will. '* Voluntati, in quantum est libera, essenUale est, 1, ut etiam quando 
producit velle, non repugnet eidem oppoaitum velle ; 2, ut bonitas aliqua 
objecti cognita non causet necessario assensum voluntatis, cum voluntas 
libera assentit tam bono majori quam etiam minor! ; S, ut voluntatis causa 
lit ipsa voluntas." The goodness of the human will is in its conformity to 
that of God. 

t Saint Thomas, while he admits the liberty of Qod, is more struck with 
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let US bear in mind to what religious order Scotus and Saint 
Thomas belonged. The question of orders was an important 
question in the middle age, much more important than that of 
nationality ; for when the unity of the Church prevails, national 
individualities, without being entirely effaced, are much enfeebled. 
The great matter then, was that of the orders : an order having 
once adopted a doctrine, or at least any tendency to it whatever, 
it preserved it a long time, and the history of the religious and 
learned orders of the middle age contains nothing less than the 
history of the human mind at this epoch. Saint Thomas belonged 
to the order of the Dominicans, Duns Scotus to that of the Fran- 
ciscans. I do not mean to assert that the order of the Domini- 
cans represents the theological idealism of the middle age, and 
the order of the Franciscans the little empiricism that then ex- 
isted : the distinction would be much too absolute. But I ob- 
serve that it was especially from the Scotists, and from the Fran- 
ciscans, that successively proceeded, during nearly a century, 
those who were most distinguished by knowledge more or less 
extensive, in the physical sciences, and by the spirit of innovation. 
The fact is incontestable ; and it is not a fact less incontestable, 
that the Thomists and especially the Dominicans produced the 
obstinate defenders of the scholastic theology. It must not be 
forgotten that at a later period the order of the Jesuits, which 
opposed the progress of the new spirit, was intimately connected 
with the Dominicans. 

The summing up, and, as it were, the characteristic trait of this 
second epoch of scholasticism, was a project which, for a mo- 
ment promising success, finally miscarried. Can you guess what 

his intelligence, with his goodness, and the laws which result from his nature ; 
it is on the nature of God, and not on his will, that ho founds goodness, crea- 
tion, etc. " Esduditur error quorumdam dicentium omnia procedore a Deo 
secnndum simpliccm voluntatem, ut de nullo oportcat rationem rcddcro, niai 
quia Deus viJt. Quod etiam divin» Scripturse contrariatur, quaj Deum per- 
hibet secundum ordinem sapientiae suae omnia fecb*sc." S. c. Gent.^ i. 86 ; 
ii. 24, 25, 29. On the contrary, Duns Scot deduces the moral law and the 
creation from tho will alone of Gk>d ; Voluntas Dei abttoluta summa est lez. 
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it was ? it was to canonize Aristotle as the philosopher par excel- 
lence,* Thus we enter into the third and last epoch. 

Two very different men, but both superior of their kind, mark 
its first moments. I mean Raymond Lully and Roger Bacon. 

Raymond LuUyf was a Majorcan, bom at Palma, a small city 
of the island of Majorca, between Spain and Africa. His was a 
mind of Spanish, Arabic, African mould, exalted and mystical, 
doctor illuminatus, and at the same time very subtile, magnus in- 
ventor artis. Carried away by a lively imagination, he passed 
his life in runmng about the world ; his youth had been spent in 
frivolity, his manhood was turbulent, and his end deplorable, but 
very honorable ; he perished in Africa while occupied in the con- 
version of the infidels, which caused him to be regarded as a 
saint and a martyr, although his opinions had attracted canonical 
censures. His cabalistic mysticism was borrowed from the 
Arabs, but there was more originahty in his dialectics. Raymond 
Lully invented, under the title of Universal Art, Are Universalis, 
a species of dialectic machine in which all similar ideas were dis- 
tributed and classified ; so that one might procure what he wishes 
in such or such a case, in such or such a circle,| such or such a 
principle. Raymond Lully, in spite of these ridiculous things, 
caused a sensation during his times, and possessed considerable 
importance. 

The Franciscan Roger Bacon was a man who stood alone in 
the thirteenth century on account of his taste and talent for 
physics, optics, and astronomy.§ He called his contemporaries 

* See the work of Laanoy : d€ taria ArUtotelU fortuna in Academia Pa- 
rUiam. Often reprinted. 

t Bom in 1234, died in 1815. 0pp., ed. Zalzinger, Mogunt., 1712-42, 10 
vol. in-fol. Wo have never seen the last volumes, and we do not know 
that they have ever appeared. 

X Sec the fonn of this Ar» JJn'irersalU in Brucker, Vol. iv., p. 18-19. 

§ Bom at Ilchcster in 1214, died in 1292. — Opm Masua ad pap. Clement 
IV., ed. Jebb., Lond., 1738, in-fol., reprinted in Venice in 1750. — Speetda 
MathenuUica, in-4, Francf., 1614. — De secrttia operibvs artis et natures^ et d4 
miiliiate ma^p^ diaboUccB, ^nstol, ; ed. F. Kothscholz, Vol. iii., Theat. Chem. 
Noiimberg, 1782. 
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to the study of the natural sciences, and the languages. Yoa 
are acquainted -with his life ; you know that so long as Clement 
IV. lived he did himself honor by protecting a man of genius 
bom three centuries too soon, but that as soon as this excellcDt 
pontifif died, ecclesiastical authority pursued Roger. He was im- 
prisoned, it is s^d, as a sorcerer {doctor nUrabilis) during many 
long years, by order of the Franciscan general.- The Francis- 
cans persecuted Roger Bacon, but they finally made him what 
he was. 

These were but the beghmings of the thkd epoch of scholasti- 
cism. £ver3rwhere a movement for independence was making 
itself manifest. This independ^ce was also to be marked in 
philosophy, and it produced, little by little, the separation ci 
philosophy from theology, by the enfeebling and destruction of 
scholasticism. How did this great event take place ? How was 
war declared between the form and the foundation, between phi- 
losophy and theology, which until then had hved in such perfeet 
agreement, and what was the battle-field ? It was the old quar- 
rel of the nominalists and the realists. 

At the end of the eleventh century, m the times of Samt An- 
selm, on occasion of a passage of Porphyry's introduction to the 
Organum in regard to the di£ferent opinions of the Platonists and 
peripatetics relative to ideas of genus, a canon of Compi^gne 
named Rousselin, or more elegantly, Roscelin, Bascelinus, pre- 
tended that genera are simple abstractions which the mind forms 
by the comparison of a certain number of individuals which it re- 
duces to a conmion idea ; he went even so far as to say that gen- 
era are mere words, flatus vocis. This opinion had its conse- 
quences. If every genus is a mere word, it follows that there is 
no reality except in individuals ; then many imitics may appear 
to be simple abstractions : among others, the unity that is above 
all unities, the imity that forms the basis of the Holy Trinity : 
there is nothing real in it except the three persons, and the Trin- 
ity itself is but a nominal unity, a simple sign representing the 
relation of the three. The poor canon was summoned before the 
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Council of Soissons in 1092 ; he retracted, metu mortu, sayB 
Saint Anselm, who wrote against him a treatise on the unity in 
the Trinity. Guillaume de Champeaux, going to the other ex- 
treme, maintained that genera, so far from heing mere names, 
nominal entities, are the only entities that exist, and that the in- 
dividuals, in which it has been attempted to resolve genera, have 
existence themselves only through relation to what is universal 
For example, said he, that which exists is humanity, of which all 
men are hut fragments. Abelard, without falling into the nom- 
inalism of Roscelin, and at the same time pretending that there 
is certidnly reality in genera, does not agree with Guillaume de 
Champeaux that reality exists therein alone ; he maintains that 
particulars constitute true essence, and that genera exist only in 
the miad, which is indeed a manner of existence quite real, bat 
very different from that of individuals. He took, thus, a medium 
course ; and, as always happens, he satisfied no one and dis- 
pleased his master, the proud Guillaume de Champeaux. The 
quarrel stopped there. Realism triumphed; and this dispute 
slumbered during the second epoch of scholasticism.* 

But at the conmiencement of the fourteenth century, a pupil 
of Duns Scotus, an Englishman and a Franciscan, took up, in an 
artful manner, the nominaUstic opinion, and renewed the old war- 
fare with vigor and perseverance. I must first tell who this 
Englishman was. He was an individual named John of Occam, 
in the county of Surrey, whence he was called John Occam, and 
sometimes simply Occam. He was a Scotist and a Franciscan, 
and taught with success, especially at Paris imder Philip le Bel. 
This was the epoch when the political powers strove to emanci- 
pate themselves from the ecclesiastical power. You are ac- 



* When, in 1829, we traced this rapid sketch of the first debates of realism 
and nominalism, like all historians of philosophy, we had at our disposal but 
two or three obscure texts, found here and there among writers of the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries. The subject has since been elucidated by the 
disoovery of the ftnpuUished tporh of Abelard, See the IntrodueUan which 
aocompanies these works and our FragmenU de PhUcm, tehoiUut. 
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quainted with the attempts and resistandlB of Philip le Bel. Oo^ 
cam, although a Franciscan, placed liimself on the side of the 
political power ; he wrote for Philip le Bel against the preten- 
sions of the Holy See and of Pope Boniface VIIL He wrote 
also for the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, who took the same couTBe 
as did the King of France, and resisted Pope John XXII. Oc- 
cam said to Louis : Tu me defendas gladio, ego te defendam caia- 
mo. Defend me with the sword, and I will defend you with 
the pen. He was persecuted ; and as Tennemann said, he died 
persecuted, but not conquered, at Munich,* at the court of Louis 
of Bavaria, with whom he had sought refuge. You may be w^ 
assured that a man so bold in politics could not have been timid 
in philosophy. His courage and his firmness procured for him 
the name of Doctor invindbilis. These are the principal fea- 
tures of his philosophy : 

Genera can have existence only in things or in God. In 
things, there are no genera, for in them they would exist either 
wholly or partially ; in God they are not as an independent es- 
sence, but as a simple object of knowledge ;f in the mind they 
are nothing more. After having attacked universals, Occam 
found fault with another celebrated theory, connected with the 
first, the theory of sensible and intelligible forms. Until then all 
scholasticism had maintained that between the exterior bodies, 
placed before us, and the mind of man, there are images which 
belong to the exterior bodies, and make more or less a part of 
them, as the er^wXa of Democritus, of which I have already 
spoken to you, images or sensible forms which represent exter- 
nal objects by the conformity which they have with them. 
So the mind was supposed to be able to know spiritual beings 



* In 1347. His works have not been collected. The principal are Oomr- 
mentary on the Master of Sentences^ some Quodlibetic Questions, and a Lcgic 
which has been often reprinted. 

t " Idoa9 non sunt in Deo subjective et realiter, sed tan turn sunt in ipso 
objective, tanquam quojdam cognita ab ipso. . . ." In Magistrum SentenU- 
arum, i. dist. 35, q. 5. 
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only through the medium of intelligible species. Occam de- 
stroyed these chimeras, and maintained that there is nothing real 
but spiritual or material beings, and the mind of man, which di- 
rectly conceives ihem. Gabriel Biel,* a pupil of Occam, ex- 
hibited with much sagacity and clearness, the theory of his mas- 
ter. You see that Occam renewed, without knowing it, the war- 
fare of Arcesilaus against the Stoics ; and he is in modem Eu- 
rope the forerunner of Reid and of the Scotch school. The re- 
sult of all this warfare was to call attention to words, which are 
the true medium between the mind and things, according to the 
nominalists, an opinion which was afterwards in high favor. 
Thence, finally this general rule, this axiom which does not per- 
haps belong to Occam, but which he has invoked more frequently 
than any other philosopher of the same epoch : Entities must not 
be unnecessarily multiplied, Untta rum sunt multiplicanda prcs- 
ter necessitatem. Frustra Jit per plura quod fieri potest per pau - 
dora. 

We have thus seen the good side of Occam ; his other merits 
are far from being as pure. If he has done well to demonstrate 
that there is no inmiediate perception of God, that God is known 
only by his attributes — wisdom, goodness, power,f etc., he may 
be reproached with having obscured and enfeebled the proper 
notion of the essence of God. Because we arrive at substances 
only through their attributes, Occam concluded that we can 
have no idea of the nature of substances, and he drew from this 
principle its consequences. Even as God is known only through 
his attributes, so the soul is known only through its qualities. 



* Bom at Spire, died in 1495. Ij^UotM et OdUedarium^ Super iv. Ubr.JSen- 
t^nHarumy Bas., 1508, in-fol., Lugd., 1514; SuppUmentum, ParisiiH, 1521. 

t ** Essentia dlvina potest a nobis cognosci in a]iquibus conceptlbos qui 
de Deo verificantor, ut dnm, exempli gratia, oognoscimus quid sit sapientia, 
Jnstitia, charitas, etc ; licet enim hi conceptus dicant aliqoid I>ei, nullas ta- 
men realiter dicit ipsum qnod est Deus ; sed dum caremos concepta Dei 
proprio, quod ipsom intuitive non videmns, attribuimus ipsi quidquid Deo 
potest attribni, eosque conceptus pnedicamus, non pro se, sod pro Deo/' etc. 
Ibid, 1., dist. 8, 7, 9. 

2* 
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We may observe these qualities, and account to ounelves lor 
them^ but in r^ard to the substance dl the bou1> as it k nol 
directly perceived, it is not easy to say what it is ; it is not 
for example, to demonstrate that it is immortal, for it 
even be demonstrated that it is immaterial. It cannot be 
strated what is the substratum, the agent that resides under 
those qualities which we know ; it is perhaps a natural and m^ 
terial agent. Here fsdth alone is allowable.* Is not this theocy. 
borrowed from Duns Scotus, in the fourteenth and fifteenth oen* 
turies already the celebrated theory of Locke ?f Nothii^ is 
more false than all this reasoning. In short, if there is no sob* 
stance without attributes, then, an attribute of a certain cbanoter 
being given, a substance of a nature opposed to the character oi 
this attribute is inevitably excluded ; thought being given as a 
fundamental attribute, a material substance is thereby ezolnded 
from thought. I insist upon this, because it would not be im- 
possible that, under a false appearance of method and circum* 
specUon, modem philosophy, which is not very far from nominal- 
ism, might pretend also that the question of substances, and con- 
sequently that of the material or immaterial principle of the 
phenomena of thought, is without importance, and that the ob- 
servation of phenomena is that only which is important Yes* 
doubtless the observation of intellectual phenomena is important; 
but it is that precisely, which giving us phenomena of a certain 
character, imposes upon us a substance of an analogous nature.^ 
Another theory of Scot and of Occam, less seductive, and which 



* Dans Scot, lib. ii., qiuest. 1, nam. 8. *'Caetcrum via natarali demon- 
strari ncquit quod anima humana sit immortalis ; quippe cum dcmonstrui 
:neqait quod ipsa non subsit alicui agenti uaturoli, quantum adcsse vel non 
■essc.^^ — Occam, Quodiibeta^ i,, q. 10. *^ Quod ilia forma sit iramaterialis, in- 
comiptibills ac indivisibilis non potest domonstrari, neo per experientiam 
sciri. Experimur enim quod intclligimus et volumus ct nolumus, et Bimiles 
actus in nobis habcmus ; sed quod ilia sint e forma immatoriali et incorrupti- 
bili non experimur, et omnis ratio ad hujus probationem assumpta aasoinU 
aliquod dubium.^^ 

t See the following volume, Lect. 25, and let Series, Vol. 8, Lect. 1, p. 96. 

X 1st Series, Vol. i, Lect 12, p. 55-59 ; Lect. 20, p. 891 ; Lect. 81, p. 448. 
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neveiiheless finds, aft tbe present tune, nomeroiis partisaiis, and 
is attached to the general spirit of nominalism, is the theory 
which miJces morality rest not on the nature of God, which 
would be very tane, but on his will,* which, at the same time, de- 
stroys uMMtility and God himself in his most holy attributes. 
. All that I have justtdd you shows plainly enoii^h that there 
was more or less sensualism in the school of Occam, and this is 
what I desired to accomplish. Certainly it is not that defined 
and consistent sensualism, such as we have seen in the indepen- 
dent schools of Greece; but it is, in foct, sensualism such as 
might have been expected at the close of scholasticbm, imder 
the reign of Christianity, under the influence of an authority al- 
ready contested, but not yet shaken. Hence a school whose 
common character is disdain of the method and entities of scho- 
lasticism, and the taste for analysis and the physical sciences. 

Do not imagine that the old schools could have slept whilst 
the spirit of independence was everywhere aroused under the 
auspices of Occam. The Thomists and many of the Scotists, 
united, in so far as they were realists, against the new nominal- 
ism, made a long war upon it. In the school of reahsm, we 
must cite principally with Henryf de Gand, doctor BolemnU, who 
also belongs to the thirteenth century, Walter Burleigh, doetor 
planus et per8picuu8,X author of the first history of philosophy 



* Ooc, StfUeiU. " £a est boni et mali moralis natura, at, cum a liberrima 
Dei volontste sandta sit et deflnita, ab eadem fiKsile poesit emoveri et refigi : 
adeo at matata ea volantate, qaod aaiiotam et jostom eat poeait evadere in- 
jostum.^' 

f Professor in Paris, died in 1298, author of a Somme de ThiologU and Ques- 
Uotu QuodlibeUquet, He, with Saint Aogastine, called ideas principal forms, 
prineipales qucBdam formOj eternal reasons, rationea aetemcB^ contained in 
the divine intelligence and which are the model of the creature. Quodl., vii. 
q. 1. He pretended that man ean discover truth only in the pure light of 
these ideas which is the divine essence, •» pura luce idmrum qua €H divma 
esteniia^ Somm. theoL, art. 1, q. 8. 

X Flourished about 1837, professor in Paris and Oxford, author of Com- 
mentaries on Aristotle, Porphyry, etc. His historical compilation is entitled : 
Ai viUs €t moribut Phiiotophorum ; it begins with Thales and doses with Sen* 
Numberg, 1477, in-fol. Ofteii reprinted. 
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written in the middle age ; Thomas of Bradwardin, a mathemati- 
cian and at his death Archbishop of Canterbmy ;* Thomas o^ 
Strasburg, prior general of the order of the Hermits of Saint 
Augustine ;f Marsile of Inghen, called Ingenuus, founder of the 
University of Heidelberg.J They attacked the doctrine of Oc- 
cam as theologians and as philosophers. As theologians they 
accused Occam of Pelagianism. Among their philosophical ar- 
guments I will choose the three following : 1st, It is so true that 
there are genera, entirely distinct from the individuals, to which 
it ]& sought to reduce them, that nature, to which the nominalistB 
incessantly appeal, sports with forms and preserves the genera. 
Every genus represents a real unity. And that again is the prin- 
ciple of a great school of naturalists of our age, which is founded 
on the unity of composition of each genus, and explains by cir- 
cumstances the differences of individuals, instead of making gen- 
era of simple abstractions, all the reality of which is in the indi- 
viduals, whether different or similar ; 2d, hiunan laws, like na- 
ture, neglect individuals and are occupied only with genera; 
human laws, then, recognize that there are not only resemblances 
in the human species, but an identical basis ; 3d, we seek happi- 
ness in the different goods of this world ; but all are relative, all 
variable, all insufficient ; and wc cannot do otherwise than elevate 
ourselves from these particular goods to a general good, which is 
not the union of all particular goods, but which is superior to 
them all, which is better than all, and which for us is the sover- 
eign good, the imity itself of good. Our desires transcend the 
particular and the variable ; then the absolute and the general exist. 
All these ai^uments found answers more or less forcible in the 
school of nominalism. § I content myself with remarking that this 



* In 1439. His prinoipal work is a treatise de causa Dei Qmtra Pdagintm^ 
de virtvU causarwn et de virtute causce oatuarum. Limdini, 1618, in-fol. 

t Died in 1857. Author of a Commentary on the Master qfSeniencti, 

X Died in 1894. 

$ The following are the names of the most celebrated nominalists : 

Dnrand de Saint PooTQain, bom in Auvergne, bishop of Meaux, d]«d In 
1888, Doctor resohtUssimus, 
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oontroverey represents very well the struggle of empiricism and 
idealism. It was sustained on both sides with much talent and 
skill, and both parties enlisted very commendable names ; it con- 
tinued nearly a century. Nothing else than skepticism could 
have sprung from it. But what skepticism could there be in the 
middle age ? The human mind had not yet arrived at that de- 
gree of independence which enabled it to question the basis itself, 
that is, theology ; skepticism could then fedl only on the form, 
that is, on scholastic philosophy, and it completely destroyed it. 
Hence the great decrial of scholasticism among all the good 
spirits of the fifteenth century, and hence still the formation of a 
new system, of that system which we have hitherto seen issuing, 
after skepticism, from the struggle between sensualism and ideal- 
ism, I mean mysticism. 

Doubtless in the middle age and imder the reign of Christian 
theology, mysticism was very natural to the human mmd. It 
had always existed from John Scot undl the fourteenth century. 
Thus in the twelfth century Saint Bernard,* Hugue8,f and Rich- 
ardt ^^ Samt Victor inclined to mysticism; in the thirteenth 
century Saint Bonaventura gave to it a character more syste- 
matic. But it was in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, after 



Jean BoridAD, de Bethnne, professor in Paris ; he perfected log^o ; a gnai 
partisan of the free will ; died in 1858. 

Bobeit Holoot, general of the order of the Augustins, died in 1849. 

Gregory of Kimini, died in 1858. 

Henry of Hesse, a mathematician and astronomer, died in 1897. 

Matthew de Crochove, died in 1410. 

Pierre d'Ailly, Chancellor of the University of Paris, a Cardinal, died in 
1425. 

Gabriel Biel, a pupil of Oooam, a professor at Tubingen, died in 1495. 

Baymond de S^bunde, professor at Toulouse, in 1486. In his opinion 
there are two books wherefVom man draws his knowledge, Nature and Bev- 
elation. See Montaigne, who translated the THmIo^ NaiuraUt tit€ Libtr 
erM^trarum of Baymond, and gives its apology in his Euaya, Book iL Chap. 
xiL The Theoio^ MturiUit was printed in 1502, at Nuremberg, in-foL, and 
very often reprinted. 

* 0pp., ^d. Mabillon, 2 vol in-fol. Paris, 1690. 

t 0pp., 8 vol. in-fol., Bothomagi, 1648. 

X 0pp., 1 vol. in-foL, Bothomagi, 1650. 
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the warm debates of nominalism and of realism, that m] 
separating itself from all other systems, acquired conscionsDeM 
of itself, was called by its own name, and exposed its own theoiy. 
The most remarkable men of this epoch were almost all mystios, 
like the Dominican John Tauler, a preacher at Cologne and SCfm- 
bwg,* and Petrarch, who, at the close of his life, abandoned 
profane studies in order to devote himself to contemplatiye phi- 
losophy. The last four works of Petrarch are : Ist, de CmUem^ 
tu Mundi, the Contempt of the World ; 2d, S^cntum, jtiw dSf 
Conflietu curarum, the Secret, or the Combat carried on in the 
Soul by the cares engendered by human things ; 3d, d$ Bem€du9 
utriu9que fortuna, Remedies against Good and Bad Foitane ; 
4th, finally, de Vita Solitaria et de Otio religuMorumy On Sdituy 
Life and Religious Repose.f Then also appeared the celebrated 
book of the Imitation pfjttus Christ ; whether it may belong to 
Thomas A-Kempis, or our own illustrious Gerson, it may be said 
to be the natural fruit and perfect image of those unhappy times 
when man, overwhelmed with the weight of present eziatenoe* 
anticipated the hour of deliverance by hoping in death and in 
God. This sad and sublime book then formed the constant 
reading of the religious, as may be seen by the great number of 
copies which are foimd in the convents of Germany, of Italy, 
and of France. 

I have mentioned the name of Gerson ;{ he is the interpreter, 
the true representative of the mysticism of this epoch. Gerson, 
doctor Ckristianissimue, was a pupil of the celebrated Piene 
d'Ailly, an ardent nominalist ; he succeeded him as Chancellor of 
the University of Paris. He had all the science of his times ; 



* Born at Stnsbnrg in 1861. His works, in German, have been published 
at Francfort, by Spener, 1680-1602, and a Latin tnuifllation appeared at Oo- 
Log., 1616. The IHvm« huUtutions have been often reprinted at Paria. 

t Bom at AroBo, in 1804, died at Padoa in 1874. 0pp., BaaU., 1564» % 
vol. in-4. 

X Bom in the district of Bhoims in 1868, died in 1429. 0pp., Paria, 1706, 
5 voL in-fol., an edition dae to the care of EUiea Dupln, who added to it dis- 
sertationa on the lifb and works of Gerson. 
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and preckely beeanse he had all the science of his times, it did 
not satisfy him ; and at the close of his career he quitted his em- 
ployment of Chancellory whether yolmitarily or mvoluntarily, 
and retired or was exiled to Lyons, and there became master of 
a school for littie children, as may be seen in a very remarkable 
treatise, de PanmUs ad Deum dueendis. Of the Art of Leading 
Little Children to God. The most important work of Gerson is 
his treatise on Mystic Theology, Theologia Mystica, You wiU 
observe that he is not a recluse who falls naturally into mysti- 
dsm, without knowing it ; he is a philosopher, a man of business, 
a practical mind, who Toluntariiy renounces the world and sci- 
ence, and who, in preferring mysticism, knows perfecUy well 
what he does, what lie takes and what he quits. The writings 
of the learned and virtuous Chancellor have this origmality, that 
they are perhaps the first mystic writings m the world that have 
consented to be called by this name. The author of the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, and afterwards Plotinus and Proclus, present them- 
selves as ordinary philosophers ; we have called them mystics. 
Here, on the contrary, it is mysticism which describes itself and 
analyzes itself. The Theologie mystique is littie known ; I think, 
then, it will be well to cite to you some characteristic morcels. 

According to Gerson, ordinary philosophy proceeds by a train 
of aignments, and leads regularly but slowly to God, by setting 
out through a multitude of media eitiier from nature or from man. 
The peculiar property of mysticism is that of being based upon 
inunediate intuition.* Mystic theology is not an abstract science, 
it 18 an experimental science ; the experience which it invokes is 
neither the experience of the senses nor that of the reason, but 
the consciousness of a certiun number of sentiments and phe- 
nomena which occur in the inmost recesses of the religious soul. 
This experience is real and leads also to a real system, but one 
which cannot be comprehended by those who have not proved 



* VoL iii. p. 896. **Qaod fX philoBophU didtar sdentia prooedens ex ex 
porientiis, mystioft theologia Teift erit philoeophie.*' 
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facts of this order.* True science is then that of the rel^ions 
sentiment, or of the immediate intuition of God through the soul. 
Let a man possess this immediate intuition and he has true sci- 
ence ; and were such a man otherwise ignorant either of phyaics, 
or metaphysics, or of all other worldly and profane sciences, were 
he of feehle mind or even an idiot, he would he a true philos- 
opher.f Immediate intuition is an operation of the soul, which 
has the accompaniment of knowledge as its peculiar character- 
istic, and at the same time it does not proceed hy successave 
argimientations, and it arrives directly at God, who, being once . 
in contact with the soul, sends to it that light by means of which 
it discovers truth, the principles of all truth and all certitude ; it 
is sufficient that the soul seize the terms in which these truths 
are expressed, in order to know these truths and believe in them 
immediately. Then reason is, as it were, on the verge of two 
worlds, on the verge of the corporeal world and of the intellect- 
ual worId.| What immediate intuition is, in relation to knowl- 
edge, immediate desire of the highest good is in morals.§ In the 
order of knowledge, it is sufficient for the reason to concdve 
immediately the absolute good, to the end that, in the moral 
order, the mind may apply itself directly to this good, as soon as 
presented to it by the intelligence. 

Mystic theology is, for many reasons, far superior to the spec- 
ulative theology of the schools ; here are four reasons : 



♦ Vol. iii. p. 866. ** Theologia myatica innititur ad sui doctrinam experien- 
tiis habitis intra in cordibus animarum dcvotarura. ... ilia aatem experien- 
tia quflB extrinsecus habetur, nequit ad cognitionem immcdiatam vel intuitio- 
uem deduci illoram qui taliam incxperti sant.^' 

t Ibid. "Eruditi in ea, quomodo libet aliunde idiotas sint, philosophi 
recta ratione nominantur." 

I Ibid., p. 870-371. ** Intelligcntia simplex eat vis animaj cognoscitiva 
HUt^cipicns immediate a Deo naturalem quamdam lucem in qua et per qaam 
principia prima cognoscuntur esse vera et certisBima, tcrminis apprehen^.-^- 
Katio constituitur velut in horizonte duomm mundorum, epiritualis BoUioet 
et corporalis.'* 

i Ibid. " Synteresis est vis aniraie appetitiva suscipienB immediate natu* 
ralem quamdam inclinationem ad bonum, per quam trahitur inscqui moniti- 
onem boni, ex apprekensione simplicis intelligentis presentati.^' 
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Ist, Mystic theology joins sentiment to intelligence ; it elevates 
man above himself, warms him, gives him an experimental knowl- 
edge, and not an abstract knowledge, an experimental knowledge 
which is nothing less than God manifesting himself in man. 2d, 
In order to acquire it there is no necessity of being learned, it is 
sufficient to be a good man. dd. It may arrive at the highest 
perfection without literature, whilst speculative theology can- 
ned be perfect, if it does not attain step by step to the imme- 
diate intuition of God, to the apprehension of the sovereign good, 
that is, without a more or less intimate relation with mystic 
theology. Mystic theology, since it leads direcUy to God, can 
dispense with the science of the schools, and the science of the 
schools cannot dispense with mysticism if it would arrive at God. 
4th, Mystic theology alone gives peace and happiness to the soul. 
Science is but a sterile exercise, in which man, believing that he 
is regularly approaching God, wanders from him, by wandering 
from himself; mystic theology is a salutary exercise, which sets 
out from the soul in order to arrive at God, and consequently 
never departs from reality.* 

Finally, the end of mysticism is the exaltation, not of the 
imagination, not of the intelligence alone, but of the entire mind, 
composed at once of imagination and intelligence, an exaltation 
which ends in unificaticm with God.f 

Tou see that this is nothing more nor less than ecstasy,^ the 
Alexandrian and Oriental ecstasy. Thus the mysticism of Gerson, 
the mysticism engendered by the debates of the two systems 
nominalism and realism, reproduced, little by little, the same 
mysticism which we have akeady encountered in Greece and 
India; and it reproduced it after a more or less considerable 



* Ibid. Considerat. xxix-zzzn., etc. t Ibid. 

X Ibid. Consider, zxvi. p. 891 : ** Ezstasim didmus spedem qaamdam 
raptOB qui fit appropriatiiiB in Bupeiiori portione anims rationalis. . . . Est 
extasis raptos mentis, cam oessatione ommom operatdoniim in inferioriba» 
potenUis.^' See what follows on ecstado love, and on its power of xmiting 
tbe BOol to God. 
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appearance of skepticism, after the more or less general decrial 
of idealism and of sensualism. The mysticism of Greraoii atopa at 
ecstasy, as the scholastic skepticism stops at the abandomneni of 
the form of a false system of dialectics, as the seDsualiam of 
Occam stops at the contempt of the absurd entities of idealisBift 
and as this idealism itself wanders not into all the folliea Into 
which, both in Greece and India, we have seen the VedaD 
idealism and the Neoplatonic idealism falL Unfortunatelj' h m 
not permitted us to bestow the honor of this sobriety upon Ae 
wisdom of the human mind ; we are forced to refer it to its 
ness and to the active and powerful surveillance ci ecc)< 
authority. Under this severe control, philosophy, less ind^efH 
denty is constrained to be more prudent; meanwhile, it ia staU in 
these narrow limits more or less idealistie, sensualistio, skqMual, 
and mystical. In the nett lecture we will examine what it vtt| 
in its days of independence : we will enter into modem phikia^ 
phy, properly so called. 
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LECTURE X. 

PHILOSOPHY OP THE PERIOD OP THE REVIVAL. 

Sabject of this lecture : philosophy of the fifteenth and of the sixteenth 
centnriee.— ItB character and its origin.— Classification of all its systems 
into fctir s<di0(^. 1st, PUttonic idealistio school : Marsilio Ficino, the Picos 
of Mirandola, Ranms, Patzizzi, Giordano Bruno. — ^2d, Peripatetic sonsoalistao 
school : Pomponatins, Achillini, Cesalpini, Vanini, Telesio, Campanella.— 
8d, Skeptic school : Sanchez, Montaigne, Charron. — ith, Mystic school : 
Marsilio Fknno, tiie Picos, Niofaolaas Onsanos, Reuchlin, Agrippa, Paracel- 
sus, Society of the Sosicradans, Robert Fludd, Van Helmont, Bohme.— 
Comparison of the four schools.— Condasion. 

SoHOLAsnoiBM had its day. You have seen what, hj turns, 
ii necessarily became, at first the humble servant of theology, 
afterwards its respected ally, finally attempting liberty, and loos- 
ening grradually, without breaking, the bonds which it had borne 
during six centuries. We have distinguished these three momenta 
in the history of scholasticism ; but it is not less true that its 
general character is the subordination of philosophy to theology, 
whilst that of modem philosophy is the complete secularization 
of philosophy. Scholasticism ceases then towards the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, and modem philosophy begins 
with the first days of the seventeenth. Between them there is a 
transition, an intermediate epoch, a precise idea of which it be- 
hooves us to obtain. 

It is unnecessary to ezhilMt to you the great events which 
have distinguisbed the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in the 
social, scientific, and literary order ; it is sufficient to remind you 
that what characterizes these two great centuries, is in genera] 
the spirit of adventure^ a superabundant energy, which after 
being long nourished and fortified in silence under the severe 
discipline of the Church, is displayed in every sense and in every 
way when the passage is open to it. So it was with the philoso- 
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phy of this age. Long captive in the circle of theology^ it bunt 
forth on every side, with wonderful ardor, but without any rule 
Independence began,* but method had not yet commeneed^f and 
philosophy precipitated itself at random into all the systems that 
were presented to it. What were these S3rstems ? That is what 
we must ascertain, for we are running over, we are studying every 
age in order to discover the innate tendencies of the human 
mind, and in some sort the organic elements of the history of 
philosophy. Now, the philosophy of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries owed its character as well as its origin to an 
accident. 

Among the great events which mark the fifteenth century, 
one of the most important is the taking of Constantinople. It 
was the taking of Constantinople that brought into Europe the 
arts, the literature, and the philosophy of ancient Greece, and 
which thereby completely changed the forms which art, literature, 
and philosophy till that time had possessed. The middle age, like 
every long and great epoch of humanity, had had its expression 
in art and literature. From the twelfth to the fifteenth century 
we see on all sides, proceeding from the social condition of 
Europe, and from Christianity, which is its basis, arts and a 
literature peculiar to Europe, the offspring of its creeds and its 
morals, and which represent them, that is, arts and a hterature 
distinguished as romantic. True romanticism, in leaving arbitrary 
theories and insignificant imitatiohs, in order to lay hold of history 
and original monuments, b nothing else than the spontaneous 
development of the middle age in art and literature. Call to 
mind Gothic architecture. Call to mind the admirable begin- 
nings of Italian and Flenush painting ; in regard to poetry think 
of the troubadours of Provence, of the masters of song in Ger- 
many, of the Spanish romancers; and make up your mind 
that Dante in the thirteenth century, and Shakspeare even in the 
sixteenth, owed nothing to the new artificial culture brought into 



* See Lecture 2. f See Lecture 8. 
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Europe by the Greeks of Constantinople. It was not then, as has 
been declared, the importation of Greece into £urope during the 
fifteenth century that created our arts and our literatiu'e, for 
they were ahready in existence; but it was, in fact, from this 
'source that flowed into European literature, the sentiment of 
beauty of form, peculiar to antiquity. Hence, between the ro- 
mantic genius of Europe of the middle age, and the beauty of 
classic form, an alliance in which, as in all alliances, the terms 
have not been perfectly made and observed. However it may 
be, and in whatever manner we may* be disposed to judge the 
memorable accident which so powerfully modified the form of 
art and literature in Europe during the fifteenth century, it can- 
not be denied that this same accident also had an immense influ- 
ence on the destmies of philosophy. 

When philosophic Greece appeared in the Europe of the fifteenth 
century, judge how its numerous systems, so free and clothed in 
such brilliant forms, must have impressed these philosophers of 
the middle age, still shut up in cloisters and convents, but sigh- 
ing after independence! The result of this impression must have 
been a sort of enchantment and momentary fascination. Greece 
not only inspu^ Europe, it intoxicated it; and the character of 
the philosophy of this epoch is imitation of ancient phDosophy 
without any criticism. The philosophical spirit was still incom- 
parably below the systems which were presented to it ; it was 
then inevitable that these systems should sweep it away and 
subdue it. Thus after having served the Church in the middle 
age, philosophy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries exchanged 
this dominion for that of ancient philosophy. Still it possessed, 
if you will, some authority ; but what was the difference, I pray 
you ? It was impossible to go immediately from scholasticism to 
modem philosophy, and make an end at once of all authority. 
It was, however, a benefit to fall under a new authority, entirely 
human, without any root in morals, without external power, 
divided against itself, and consequently very flexible and very 
durable; also, in my opinion, in the economy of the general 
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history of the human mind, the philosophy <^ the period < 
revival* was a transition without originality and whhoiii 



* I have several timea expressed the same opinion in regard to the phi* 
loeophy of the period of the revival, a great deal too maoh bocated of and 
little enough understood in Italy and even in Qermany. JiUtv du t ii ^m to ife 
unpvhUth^ worht of Ahdard, and Philo$ophioal Fra^fmmtty SoHOiomo Fb»- 
LosoPHT, p. 81 : " At the close of the fifteenth century, ancient philosophy 
appeared almost entire. The complete works of Aristotle are 
Plato is aoquired ; these two great minds are read in their own 
an are enchanted, all are intoxigated by this wonderful antiquity ; 
peripateticism, Pythagoreanism, Epicureanism, Stoicism and the phHosopiky 
of the Academics, and of the Alexandrians, seize equally the mind ; Chris- 
tians are scarcely any longer found, and philoeophera are lare ^aoo^jk^ 
Learning consists in die possession, more or less, of imagination and enthu- 
siasm ; imitation is so successful as to deceive the most skilfhl ; spirit aboonda, 
genius is seldom met. The sixteenth century prodnoed searoely a al^gla 
great man in philosophy, an original pliilosopher. The entire ntili^^ Uie 
mission of this century was little else than to efface and destroy the middle 
age under the arUflcial imitation of antiquity until, at length, in the aeveis 
teenth century, a man of genius, cultivated indeed, but without eradStton, 
Descartes, gave birth to modem philosophy with ita immense deetiolee." 
Fragmenit of Cart€sian FhUotophy^ Vanini or Philosopht bbporx Dsbgaxtb, 
p. 8. ** Between scholastio philosophy and modem philosophy is that which 
may be properly called the philosophy of the period of the revival, beoause, if k 
is any thing, it is especially an imitation of antiquity. Ita character ia almost en- 
tirely negative : it rejects scholasticism, it aspires to something new, and makes 
something new of recovered antiquity. At Florence, Plato and the Alexandri- 
ans were translated, an academy was founded, full of enthusiasm, deprived of 
criticism, wherein were mingled, as formerly at Alexandria, Zoroaster, Orphe- 
us, Plato, Plotinus and Proclus, idealism and mysticism, a litde truth, mnoh 
folly. Here the philosophy of Epicurus is adopted, that ia, sensualism and 
materialism ; there Stoicism, there again Pyrrhonism. If AristoUe is almost 
everywhere combated, it is the Aristotle of the middle age, it is the Aris- 
toUe of Albert the Great and of Saint Thomas, he who, well or badly nnder- 
stood, had sensed as a foundation and rule in Christian instruction ; but stQl 
the veritable Aristotie is studied, is invoked, and at Bologna and at Padua for 
example, he is turned against Christianity. In fact, this short epoch does not 
reckon one man of genius who may be put in compariaon with the great 
philosophers of antiquity, of the middle age, and of modem times, it pro- 
duced no monument which has endured, and if we may judge it by its 
works, we may, with reason, be harsh towards it But it is tiie sfnrit of the 
sixteenth century which must be considered in the midst of ita poatsit 
aberrations. The philosophy of the period of the revival prepared modern 
philosophy ; it broke the ancient servitude, fhiitiU servitude, glorious even 
so long as it was unobserved, and so long as it waa in some sort freely boHM^ 
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deoTy bat usefiil and erea necessary, from the absolute slaTeiy 
of the middle age to the absolute independence of modem phi- 
losophy. 

The spectacle which the philosophy of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries first presents is one of extreme confusion. Every 
thing is crowded and entangled in these centuries so completely 
crammed ; systems no longer seem to succeed each other ; they 
appear to exist all together. The first means of introducing 
tome order and some light into this chaos, is, in setting out from 
the incontestable principle that the philosophy of this period is 
oothing dbse Uian a renewed of philosophical antiquity, to do for 
the copy what we have done for the original, and to divide the 
imitation of antiquity into as many great distinct parts as we 
have found in antiquity itself. Moreover it is not as kue, as at 
§nt glance it appears, that the development of the philosophy of 

but which, onoe felt, became an insupportable burden and an obstacle to all 
progress. In this point of view the philosophers of the sixteenth century 
have an importance very superior to that of their works. If they established 
nothing, they removed nothing ; the greater part of them suffered, many 
died to give us the liberty which we enjoy. They have not only been the 
prophets, but they have been more than once the martyrs of the new spirit 
Hence, on their account, two contrary judgments, equally true and equally 
Mm. When Descartes and Leibnitz, the two great philosophers of the 
teventeenth century, found under their pens the names of these bold think- 
ers of the sixteenth, partly in sincerity and partly through policy, they 
treated them with great disd^n ; they did not wish to be confounded with 
Ihoee turbulent spirits, and they forgot that without them, the liberty of 
thou^t which they enjoyed, might, perhaps, have never been obtained. 
Tliere are still meddlers and Utopians who, confounding a revolution to be 
maintained with a revolution to be made, take us back to the very cradle of 
modem times, and propose to us as models the disorderly enterprises in 
which the energy of the sixteenth century was consumed. We bcUovc our- 
selves to be equitable in making little account of the philosophical labors of 
this age and in honoring their authors : it is not their writings that interest 
OB, it is their destiny, their life, and especially their death. Heroism and 
martyrdom even are not proofs of truth : man is so great and so miserable 
that he may give his life for error and folly as well as for truth and justice ; 
but devotion in itself is always sacred, and it is impossible for us to allow our 
thought to dwell upon the agitated life, the misfortunes, and the tragic end 
of many of the philosophers of the period of the revival without feeling for 
m profound and painful sympadiy. 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was simultaneous ; it was reaOy 
successive and progressive. 

Although it should be proved that all the philosophical sys- 
tems of antiquity, to some extent, burst forth together upon the 
West, and were known at the same time in Europe, it would not 
follow in the least that there would have resulted an adoption and 
a simultaneous imitation of all these systems ; they might all, in- 
deed, be ofifered to the human mind, and still the human mind 
might not with the same eagerness receive them all at once. It 
is more important here to take into consideration the disposidoii 
of those to whom the ancient systems were presented, than the 
nature of these systems in themselves. Thus, although the skep- 
tical monuments of ancient philosophy might have been presented 
to the human nnnd simultaneously with the dogmatical monu- 
ments of peripateticism and of Platonism, it is impossible that the 
human mind, at the exit of the middle age, still thoroughly im- 
bued with profoundly dogmatical habits, should have accepted 
skepticism with the same facility as dogmatism : it is also a veiy 
important and indisputable fact, that whilst Platonic and peripa- 
tetic dogmatism filled the entire fifteenth century, it was not until 
the sixteenth century that a ray of skepticism broke forth upon 
the philosophical horizon. Observe again that this skcpticbm, 
which appeared in the midst of the sixteenth century, proceeded 
not from Platonism, but from peripateticism, that is, from a school 
of empiricism and sensualism, according to the laws of the relative 
formation of systems which we have already noticed. Fmally, 
if it is true that mysticism proceeded immediately from Platonic 
dogmatism, without waiting for the development of other systems, 
this phenomenon is explained by the character of Platonic dog- 
matism, such as it passed from Constantinople into Europe ; it was 
Alexandrian Platonism, that is, a system of mysticism. This first 
mysticism, which you find at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, is a small affair compared with that which existed at the 
end of this epoch. It must be acknowledged, in fact, that it 
was at the close of the sixteenth century, that is, after the great- 
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est struggle between the two opposed systems of dogmatism, and 
after the appearance of skepticism, that a new mysticism arose, 
which was not only an ardficial m3rsticism, a barren reproduction 
of Alexandrian mysticism, but an original and profound mysti- 
cism, which sprang from the natural development of the philo- 
sophical spirit of modem Europe. In this epoch of an imitation 
apparently so confused, we still find the regular laws of the devel- 
opment and of the progress of systems ; those same laws which 
we have already deduced from the rapid but exact review of all 
the systems of scholasticism, of ancient philosophy, and of Orien- 
tal philosophy. 

I am going to present to you the four great schools which, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, still fill the history of phi- 
losophy, namely, Platonic idealistic dogmatism, peripatetic sen- 
sualistic dogmatism, skepticism, and mysticism. Doubtless in the 
confusion which reigned in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
more than one system combined, or rather mingled together, sev- 
eral of these elementary points of view ; but m these powerless 
combinations, which the times so promptly swept away, a more 
severe analysis easily discerns the fundamental element which 
governs the entire combination, and reduces it to nothing more 
than a particular and exclusive system. All enter, then, into the 
four classes which I have just designated. 

The systems which these four classes embrace are very nu- 
merous, and, at the same time, lack originality ; for this, I re- 
peat, is an epoch of fermentation and irregular imitation. It is 
impossible, and it would be useless to the fum which we propose, 
to dwell upon each of these systems : the framework which em- 
braces them being once completed, I shall be satbfied to fill it up 
with simple statistics. 

If we had any clear light in regard to the state of philosophy 
in Constantinople, before the arrival of the Greeks into Italy, we 
should very probably behold peripateticism and Platonism, that 
is, sensualism and idealism, established at Constantinople, and 
there contendmg together. Scarcely, at least, had they crossed 

Vol. II. 3 
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the sea and reached the soil of Italy, when they were annoimoed 
by a quarrel. On one hand, Gemistus Pletho,* who came into 
Italy just at the commencement of the fifteenth century^ to attead 
the Council of Florence, and his friend and disciple the Cardiml 
Bessarion,! made known in Europe the Platonic philosophy, such 
as it then was at Constantinople, that is, mingled with Neoph- 
tonism. On the other hand, George Scholarius, called Genua- 
dius, Theodore of Gaza, and especially George of TrelMzond,J wIm 
had come into Europe at about the same time with the former, 
and, I believe, for the same object, all of these developed and 
defended the philosophy of Aristotle. Hence the most intoresting 
discussions which occupied§ all Europe, discussions which ware 
at first confined to the Greeks of Constantinople ; little by little 
Europe takes part in them, and thence proceed two European 
schools, one Platonic and idealistic, of which Marsilio Ficino is 
the father, and the other peripatetic, and more or less sensualia- 
tic, of which Peter Pomponatius is the head. At these two 
schools we shall give a rapid glance. 

I will mention the most distinguished men that mtak the his- 
tory and progress of idealistic and Platonic dogmatism, from the 
beginning of the fifteenth century until the seventeenth, from the 
end of scholasticism to the beginning of modem philosophy. 

First we find Marsilio Ficino of Florence, who was born in 
1433, and who died in 1489. Marsilio Ficino is rather a learned 
man than a philosopher, and as a philosopher he belongs rather 
to the Alexandrian than to the Platonic school. He has rendered 
immortal service to philosophy by translating into the Latin tongne 
the greatest monimients of idealism and of ancient mysticism, 
Plato, Plotinus, most of the works of Porphyr}% of Jamblichus, 

* Of Constantinople ; he came from Florence in 1488, J)e Platonics aigu§ 
ArUtotduxB phUosophia difereniia. Bas., 1574, in-4. 

t Archbishop of Nice, afterwards Cardinal of the Boman Church, died In 
1472. In Calumniaiorem PlaioniSj lib. iv., Venetiis, Aldus, 1516, in-ft>l. 

X Died about 1484. Comparatio ArUtotdU et PlatonU, Venet, 1528. 

% See on the debates, and on the works which th^y produced, Boiviiky 
Jfemoirg qfHu Academy of InteripHons, vol. ii. p. 776, and vol. ilL p. 808. 
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and of Proclus, independent of his own original writings, for ex- 
ample, The Platonic Theology, which embraces a complete trea- 
tise on the immortality of the soul.* What characterizes the 
erudition of Ficino is the absence of all criticism ; what character- 
izes his philosophy is an enthusiasm, intemperate and without 
any method, for Alexandrian Platonism ; and in this absence of 
method, the pretension of combining with the idealistic and mystic 
dogmatism which he received from the hands of antiquity, the 
creeds of Christianity ; the very thing which gave the greatest 
success to Platonic philosophy. This success was so great, that 
Plato was on the point of obtaining the extravagant honor which 
had well nigh«been decreed to Aristotle in the thirteenth century : 
a sort of legal consecration, as a philosopher, by the ecclesiastical 
authority. The Medici hastened to furnish Ficino with every 
facility for introducing and implanting Platonic idealism in Italy ; 
and it was in 1460 that, under Cosmo de Medici, the celebrated 
academy was founded at Florence, from which went forth more 
than one learned man and distinguished philosopher.f 

Marsilio Ficino numbered among his friends and pupils the two 
coimts, John PicoJ and Francis Pico§, of Mirandola : the former 
even abandoned the coronet of Mirandola in order to devote him- 
self exclusively to the study of philosophy. He delivered him- 
self up to it like a great lord : he contrived a sort of philosophical 
festival at Rome, where he intended to present nine himdred 
propositions, nine hundred theses, which he would susUun against 
any one, and in order to attract as many as possible, he declared 
that he would pay the travelling expenses of all the learned men 



* TheoHagia Plaionioay tive de ImmortaUtaU^ animontm tt aUema FdicUate^ 
lib. zviii. vol. i. of his works. Baa., 1576, in-fol. 

t 8ce the cnrioas words of Bandini : Specimen UtUraturcB Florentina taseuU 
zv. in quo . . . acta Aoademim PlaionioB, amoffno Ooemo excUata^ evi idem 
praerai^ recen$entur et iUueirantur, 2 vol. in-S. Florence, 1748. 

X Bom in 1468, died in 1494. Among his works must be distinguished 
the ITeptaplue, 

i Killed in 1588. The works of the two Fioos were ooUeoted in two vol- 
umes in-fol. BasU., 1601. 
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who would accept his invitation. But as all this tended to no- 
thing less than raising a sort of thrcme to Plato, even in the midit 
of Rome, the pope was made to understand the danger sA such 
an assembly, more or less Christian, but especiaUy philosophie. 
The assembly was forbidden, and from this time ecdeaiastical an- 
thority commenced a strict wat<;h over Platonism, which it had 
at first so favorably received. 

Platonic idealism set out from the Florentine academy, from 
Ficino, and from the Picos of Mirandola, and marched tegoMj 
on to Giordano Bruno, who is the most eminent man, as well ar 
the martyr of this school. 

In this school we successively distinguish our own Ramii8» the 
German Taiu«llus, the Dalmatian Patrizzi, and finally, the Nea- 
politan Bruno. I will give you only the most concise notices of 
these diflferent philosophers. 

Ramus (Pierre la Ram6e) is the first celebrated antagonist of 
peripateticism in the University of Paris. Bom in Picardy in 
1515, of a very poor family, it is said that he commenced in the 
University by a service which could not apparently raise lum to 
a very high philosophical rank. He arose gradually by dint of 
labor and of merit ; but having expressed himself enei^tically 
against peripateticism, he made powerful enemies, and became 
the object of a violent persecution.* He could have found out 
of France honorable asylums ; the most flattering invitations 
came to him from Italy and from Germany.f He preferred to 



* " His books {IrutUutianes diaUctico! — Animadoernonei AHMoUUb: 
1548) were interdicted throughout the kingdom and burned before the OtA- 
lege Royal. He was condemned to abandon the teaching of philosophy, eiid 
barely escaped being sent to the galleys. The sentonoo passed upon h^ 
published in Latin and in French through all the streets of Paria . . . Pit 
were performed in the theatre, in which he was introduced in a thoaauid 
manners, amidst the aodamations of the peripatetics." Teissier, JBUtffe 4m 
hommtM 9a cants. 

t *' After the death of Amaseo, the city of Bologna offered him a thooBUid 
ducats in order to engage him in his place. The King of Poland tried io 
draw him to Cracovia. John, king of Hungary, demanded him in order to 
give him tlie direction of the Academy of Weissemberg." 3id, 
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suffer in his own country and for his own country. By turns de- 
prived of his professorship, re-established in it, despoiled of it 
anew, forced to fly from France and continually returning to it 
agun, the unfortunate man found himself at Paris, on the faith 
of treaties and solemn words, during the night ci Saint Bartholo- 
mew : he was massacred. Doubtless he was suspected, and with 
reason, of protestantism ; but if he was hunted as being secretly 
a Huguenot, he was not less hunted as being openly a Platonist. 
At this time the domination of nominalism was complete in the 
University of Paris, that same nominalism which had been for so 
long a time proscribed. Aristotle reigned without contradictlcm. 
The most fanatical peripatetic of that lime was a professor named 
Charpentier, who, after having violently declared against Platon- 
ism, " bethought himself of means which had not yet been used," 
says YariUas, " by those excited against those doctrines : during 
the night of Samt Bartholomew he sent soldiers to the house of 
Pierre La Ram^, who, after having taken every thing from him 
under pretence of saving his life, assassinated him, and threw his 
body from the window of his room into the college-yard. The 
students, stirred up by their regents, tore out his bowels, and 
dragged him through the streets."* It must not be forgotten 

* Varillas, Mttoiy of Qharla iX, Book ix. Be Thou said the same thing, 
ad ann. 1572, and Gonget, in his Memoirea mtr le OoiUge de fVance^ adopts the 
narration of De Thou. On Ramos, see oar FhigmenU qf OarUnan pMXoso^ 
ph^^ p. 6 : ** What a life, what an end I Having sprang from the lowest 
ranks of the people, a domestic in the College of Navarre, admitted by charity 
to the lectaree of the professors, afterwards a professor himself, by tarns in 
favor and persecated, driven from his chair, banished, recalled, always sus- 
pected, he was Anally massacred on the night of Saint Bartholomew, as a 
Protestant, and at the same time as a Platonist. His adversary, the Catholic 
and peripatetic Charpentier, directed the blows. It would be difficult to be- 
lieve this if it were not attested by a weU-informed contemporary, De Thou. 
* Charpentier, his rival,' says the ftithful historian, ' excited a tumult, sent 
assasains who dragged him from the pUce where he was concealed, robbed 
him of his money, pierced him with their swords, and cast him from the win- 
dow into the street ; there some furious students, incited by their masters, 
tore out his bowels, submitted his body to every manner of outrage, and 
finally rent it in pieces/ Such was the fate of a man who, in the absence of 
great depth and originality, possessed an elevated mind adorned with every 
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that at about the same period, another peripatetic, the Spamnd 
Sepulveda,* the theologian and historiographer of Charles V^ 
furnished the King of Spain with arguments in favor ci enslsvii^ 
the unfortunate Americans against the pious Barthelemy de Las 
Casas. Whenever, then, modem sensualism accuses idealisni of 
having been behind in civilization, and boasts of having akiie 
served the cause of liberty and humanity, thmk, I pray you, thmk 
of Charpentier and Sepulveda. Besides, God forbid that ][ ahooU 
desire to brand sensualism, and render it injustice for injustioe ! 
Tyrannical and injurious at this period, you will see it hereafter, 
you have already seen it, useful and persecuted, as, for ejounpk, 
in the case of Occam. Systems have their good and their evfl 
days, and their good days are not those of their prosperity and 
incontestable dominion. It does not belong to any eyniesm, what- 
ever it may be, to serve civilization exclusively ; and my sole wish 
is that you would draw from these words, and from all my in- 
structions, a disdain and disgust for all fanaticism in philosophy 
as well as in other things, a habit of tolerance, and even of 
respect, for all systems, all the legitimate offspring of the human 
mind and of human liberty. 

Pierre La Ram6e, a martyr at the same time of protestantism 
and of idealism, had numerous partisans in France, in England, 
and in Germany, and in all protestant countries, where the spirit 
of reform was extended to philosophy. In England, his treatise 
on anti-peripatetic logic had, at a later period, the honor of being 
reduced and arranged for classes by the author of 
Lost.jf 



kind of knowledge, who introdaced among as Socratio wisdom, temperad 
and polished the rude science of his times by literary research, and flist pr&- 
daced in the French language a treutise on dialectics. The most hoinble 
monument, however, has not been reared to his memory ; he has never had 
the honor of a public eulogiuni, and his works even have not been ool* 
lected." 

* Bom in 1490, died in 1578. JoannU OeneHi Sepulveda Cbrdabmrit Opefm. 
Matriti, 1780, 4 vol. in-4. 

t ArUi lo^iccB pUnior instUutio ad Pdri Ramimethodum con citmaH ^ p. 614^ 
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For want of celebrated Platonists, Germany reckons a number 
of reasonable and moderate adversaries to Aristotle : at Altorf, 
Taorellus, who contended with Cesalpini, and appears to have 
possessed an excellent mind ;* at Marburg, Goclenius,f remark- 
able especially as the author of a work, the title of which is : 
Yu^oXo^ia, hoc est, de haminilms Ferfectione Anima, etc.^ This 
is, I think, the first appearance of psychology under its own 
name, in modem philosophy. Goclenius had, as a pupil. Otto 
Casmann, who wrote a work similar to that of his master, enti- 
tled : Piychologia anthrapologica, iive anima humance doctrina ;§ 
and these wise men founded at Marbuig a true psychological 
school 

Francisco Patrizzi,| a Dalmatian, a professor at Ferrara and at 
Rome, attempted a conciliation between Aristotle and Plato in 
the Alexandrian manner, that is, in a manner whereby Aristotle 
is almost entirely sacrificed to Plato. He took the greatest pains 
to establish this combination, preparing himself for it by a long 
study of Aristotle, the fruits of which he deposited in his Discus- 
nones peripateticcB,^ He labored also on the Alexandrians, and 
even translated the Theological Institutions of Proclus.** At last 
he completed the work to which he hoped to fix his name, and 
which appeared to him the last word of philosophy, a work pro- 
foundly Chrtstian, very orthodox, nowise peripatetic, and even of 
an extreme and intolerant Platonism. The following is the title 
of this work : Ifova de universis Philosophia, in qua Aristotelica 

voL ii. ; the Works of John Milton, historioal, political, and misoellaneoaB) 
in-4, London, 1758. 

* Bom at Montheliard in 16i7, died in 1606. His most celebrated writings 
•re FhUoBopMa triumphut, BaaiL, 1578, reprinted at Amheim in 1617 ; Alpet 
eai(Bj 1697 ; d^ rerum .^EUmUaie, Marbui^^, 1604 ; Niooiai TaurdU in indyta 
JTorioorum Acad^nUa phUoKphioi tt medicina arUecesBoria ceUberrwU, de Mun- 
do ft Oado, diieutnonum mttaphynoarum etphyiioarum libr. IV. adversua Pio- 
cciominum aUotqueperipatsUcos^ ediUo nova, Ambergse, 1611. 

t Bom at Corbaoh in 1547, died at Marburg in 1628. 

X Marburg, 1597. $ Hanaa, 1594. 

I Bom at Clisso, in Dahnatia, in 1529, died in 1597. 

1 BaaiL, 1581, 1 vol in-fol •• Ferrar., 1588, in-4. 
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methodo, rum per motum. Bed per lucem ei lumma, ad 
cauMtn cLscenditur ; deinde nova quadam ac pecuUari meihodo 
lata in contemplationem venit divinitas ; postremo methodo plo' 
tonica rerum univeraitas a conditore Deo deducitur,* The bodt 
is dedicated to Pope Gregory XIV. 

You can conceive that the destiny of the author would noi 
have been very much troubled. Not so with that of Bmno. 
Giordano Bruno, bom at Nola, about the middle of the aixteenth 
century, entered at an early age the order of the Dommicaitt. 
Religious and philosophical doubts soon made him quit hia order, 
and he was also compelled to leave Italy. He went to Geneva, 
but could not agree with Theodore Beza, nor with Calvin. Thence 
he repaired to Paris, where he signalized himself as the adversary 
of Aristotle. He went also to England, and remained some time 
with Sir Philip Sidney, who was found wherever protection waa 
needed for any attempt at philosophical, religious, or political in- 
dependence. At a later period we find Bruno giving public and 
private lessons at Wittemburg, at Prague, at Helmstadt, and at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The desire of revisiting Italy brougrfat 
him agmn into that portion of the country then the most indepen- 
dent and the most liberal, the State of Venice ; here during two 
years he led a tranquil life ; then, from motives of which I am 
ignorant, the Venetians delivered him up or abandoned him in 
1598 to the Inquisition. Transferred to Rome, he was tried, oon-> 
demned as a violator of his vows and as a heretic, and burned the 
17 th of February, 1600.f 

♦ VonetiiB, 1598, in-fol. 

-f Tho following aro the most remarkable works of G. Bnmo: D^la eatcM^ 
prineipio e uno; Venet (Paris), 1684. — DdV injinito unwerto emondi; Venet. 
(Parw), 1584. — De monadey numero etJiQura, etc.; Francf., 1591. — FragmemtB 
of Carte»ian Philosophy: Vanini, ob the PmLoeoPHT before Dbboabtes, p. 8 : 
*' Bruno is delighted with Pythagoras and Plato, especially with the Pythag- 
oras and Plato of tho Alexandrians. Touched, and as it were intoxicated 
by the sentiment of universal harmony, he soars at once into the most anb- 
lime speculations, where analysis has not led him, where analysis cannot aus- 
tain him. Wandering upon precipices which he has imperfectly explored, 
without mistrust, and in default of criticism, he retreats from Plato to the 
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OioFdano Bruno had less erudition than Marsilio, but was in- 
finitely more original. He possessed an enlarged mind, a power- 

Eleatios, anticipate Spinoza, and is lost in the abyss of an abeoluto unity, 
destitute of the intellectaal and moral character of divinity, and inferior to 
humanity itself. Spinoza is the geometrician of the system ; Bruno is its 
poet Let us render him justice in saying that, before Galileo, he renewed 
the astronomy of Copernicus. The unfortunate man, having early entered a 
convent of Saint Dominic, became one day inspired by a spirit opposed to 
that of his order, and left it. He sat down sometimes as a pupil, sometimes 
as a master, in the schools of Paris and of Wittemburg, spreading wherever 
he went a multitude of ingenious and chimerical works. The desire of re- 
visiting Italy having taken him to Venice, he was delivered up to the Inqui- 
sition, led to Borne, judged, condemned, and burned. What was his crime ? 
None of the proceedings in this questionable affair have been published ; 
they have been destroyed, or they still remain in the archives of the holy 
office, or in a comer of the Vatican with those against Galileo. Was Bruno 
accused of having broken tiie ties which bound him to his order ! But such 
a fault does not seem to justify such a punishment ; and, besides, he should 
have been judged by the Dominicans. Or was he persecuted as a Protestant, 
and for having, in a small work under the titie of the BesUa trwf\fante^ seemed 
to attack papacy itself? Or was he merely accused of false opinions in gen- 
eral, of impiety, of atheism, the word pantheism not having yet been in- 
vented \ This last conjecture is now shown to be the correct one. There 
was then at Rome a learned German, profoundly devoted to the Holy See, 
who was present at the trial and punishment of Bruno, and who relates what 
he saw to one of his Lutheran countrymen, in a Latin letter, found and pub- 
lished at a later period {Ada UUeraria de Struve, &scic. v. p. 64). As it is 
little known, and has never been translated, wo will here give a few extracts. 
It proves that Giordano Bruno was put to death not as a Protestant, but as 
an impious person, not for such or such an act of his life, his flight from his 
convent or his al^nration of the Catholic Mth, but for the philosophical doo- 
trine which he taught in his works and his discourses. Gaspard Schoppe to 
his friend Conrad Ritcrshausen ... ** This day furnishes me with a new 
motive for writing to you : Giordano Bruno, on account of heresy, has just 
been publicly burned alive in the Champ de Flore, before the theatre of Pom- 
pey ... If you were now in Rome, the greater part of the Italians would 
tell you that they had burned a Lutheran, and that would doubUess confirm 
you in your idea of our cruelty. But you must know, my dear Ritcrshausen, 
our Italians have not learned to distinguish between heretics of every shade : 
every heretic is called a Lutheran, and I pray God to preserve them in this 
simplicity, that they may be always ignorant wherein one heresy dlffera from 
others. I myself would have perhaps believed, from the general report, that 
this Bruno was burned on account of Lutheranism, if I had not been present 
at the sitting of the Inquisition in which his sentence was pronounced, and 
if I had not thus learned of what sort of heresy he was guilty . . . (here fol- 
lows an account of the life and journeys of Bruno, and the doctrines whiob 

3* 
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ful and brilliant imagination, an ardent soul, and a pen often lirely 
and ingenious. He renewed the theory of numbers, and gave a 
detailed explanation of the decadal system. With him, God is 
the great unity which is developed in the world and in hamam^, 
as unity is developed in the indefinite series of numbers. He also 
undertook the defence of the Copemican system. His eirors be- 
long to his qualities. The sentiment of universal unity takes from 
him that of human individuality and its distinctive characteristics. 
It cannot be denied that he has a sort of genius devoid of method. 
If he did not establish a durable system, he left, at least, in the 
history of philosophy, a luminous and bloody trace which was not 
lost to the seventeenth century. 



he taught). It would be impossible to give a complete review of all the mon- 
strosities which he advanced, either in his books or in his disooarses. In a 
word, there b not an error of pagan philosophers, or of ancient and modem 
heretics, that he has not sustained ... At Venice, he at last fall into the 
hands of the Inquisition ; after remaining there some time he was sent to 
Rome, interrogated on several occasions by the holy office, and convicted bj 
the first theologians. Ue was allowed forty days for reflection ; he promised 
to abjure, then began to defend his follies, then asked a further delay of forty 
days ; finally he made sport of the pope and of the Inquisition. Conse- 
quently, about two years after his arrest, on the 9th of February last, in the 
palace of the grand inquisitor, and in the presence of the iUustriooB cardinals, 
the consulting theologians, the secular magistrate, and the governor of the 
dty, Bruno was introduced into the hall of the Inquisition, and there upon 
his knees heard the sentence pronounced against him. He was reminded of 
his course of life, his studies, his opinions, the zeal which the inquisitors had 
displayed to convert him, their fraternal warnings, and the obstinate impiety 
which he had shown. Afterwards he was degraded, excommunicated, and 
delivered to the secular magistrate, with the prayer that he would punish 
him with clemency and without the cflfusion of blood. To all this Brono re- 
plied only in these words of menace : The serUence which you prtmounet 
troubUs youj perhapgj more than me. The guards of the governor then led 
him to prison ; there they again tried to make him abjure his errors. It was 
in vain. To-day, therefore, he has been taken to the stake. The image of 
the crucified Saviour being presented to him, he rejected it with Hin^lft in, 
The unhappy man died in the midst of the flames, and I think has gone to 
relate in those other worlds which he imagined (an allusion to the innamer- 
able worlds and to the infinite universe of Bruno) how the Romana are ac- 
customed to treat impious men and blasphemers. This, my dear friend, is 
our mode of proceeding with monsters of this species. Rome, 17 February, 
1«00.'» 
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I pass to the peripatetic school. It is at bottom sensuolistic, 
and conceals within it all the consequences belonging to sens- 
ualism; but these consequences are developed only success- 
ively. 

In the peripatetic school of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, it is necessary to distinguish two points of view without 
which it is difficult or even impossible to trace the history of the 
peripateticism of this epoch. 

As Marsilio Ficino and all the Platonic school of that period 
interpreted Platonism' by Alexandrianism, so the peripatetic 
school interpreted Aristotle by Alexander of Aphrodisia, a cel- 
ebrated ancient commentator of Aristotle, and Averroes, an Arabic 
commentator of the twelfth century. The difference between 
these commentators la, that Alexander of Aphrodisia is more 
methodical and more sensible and infinitely nearer the true 
meaning of Aristotle ; whilst Averroes, as an Arabian, is at the 
same time subtile and enthusiastic ; hence in Alexander of Aph- 
rodisia, a peripateticism and logical sensualism, if I may so ex- 
press myself, and in Averroes and his disciples a peripateticism 
and a sensualism which terminate in pantheism. 

The father of the Alexandrian peripatetic school, as it was 
then called in opposition to the school of Averroes, was Peter 
Pomponatius, bom at Mantua in 1462, professor at Padua and 
at Bologna, and died at Bologna in 1525. From him sprang 
the philosophical school of Bologna and of Padua, which has 
been almost constantly peripatetic and sensualistic, whilst those 
of Florence, of Rome, and of Naples, have been almost constantly 
Platonic and idealistic. 

Peter Pomponatius wrote three works : the first, de natura- 
lium effectuum admirandis caum seu Incantatiomhus liber, writ- 
ten at Bologna in 1520, printed at Bologna after the death of 
Pomponatius m 1556. Pomponatius is herem a peripatetic and 
a sensualist in that sense which repels the intervention of spirits: 
if he recognizes that of superior agents, according to him all 
these agents are physical 
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His second work is entitled : de Fato, libero ArhUrio et 
dentia Dei, in five books, published at Basle in 1525. To 
cile destiny, Providence and the liberty of man was a difficult 
question for any one, and especially for a peripatetic. There is 
something touching in the chapter* in which Pomponatius com- 
pares himself, with his zeal for knowledge and study, and with 
the enemies thereby made, to Prometheus fastened to Caacasus ; 
he describes himself as devoured by the need of study as by a 
vulture, unable (I translate faithfully) either to eat, to drink, or 
to sleep ; an object of derision for the foolish, of dread for the 
people, and of umbrage for the authorities. After many eShrts, 
he arrives at no very precise solution. He gives the known so- 
lutions, drawn from the reigning scholasticism, confessiDg that 
they are rather illusions than veritable responses.f 

The third work of Pomponatius is a treatise on a stfll more 
delicate subject, the immortality of the soul. It appeared at 
Bologna in 1516,| and has been very often reprinted, and the 
last time in Germany by Bardili :§ its conclusion is that of peri* 
pateticism, to wit, that the soul thinks by virtue of itself, but 
that it never thinks except on condition that there is also in the 
consciousness an external | image. Now if the soul thinks only 
on condition of an image, and if this image is attached to the 
sensibility, and this to the existence of the body, on the dissolu- 
tion of the body the image perishes, and it seems that the 
thought must perish with it, and consequently it is not possible 



* Lib. iii. c. vii. *^ lata sunt qusB me premnnt, quee mo angastiant, qiuB 
me insomnem et insanum reddunt, ut vera sit interpretatio fabols Proxne- 
thei. . . . Prometheus vero est philosophus qui, dura vult scire Dei arcana, 
perpetuis curis et cogitationibus roditur, non sitit, non faraescit, non dormit, 
non corned it, non exspuit, ab omnibus irridetur, et tanquam stultui et saori* 
I^us habetuT) ct inquisitoribus prosequitur, fit spectaeulum vulgi.^* 

t " Videntur potius esse illusiones istae quam responsiones." 

X I have never seen more than one reprint in-12 without indication of 
place, dated 1534. Petri Pomponatii Mantuani tracUUui de ImmoridUUUt 
ankrut, 1584. 

S Tubinga), 1791, in-8. 

I ** Nequaquam anima sine fanta^mato intelligit'^ 
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to give a demonstretiye proof of the immortality of the soul.* 
He was accused of disturbing the public peace, by overtuming 
the foundations of morality. He replied that men could be at- 
tached to their duties by the consideration that their happmess 
depends here below on the accomplishment of these duties. He 
added that the dignity of Tirtue had attractions great enough to 
seduce men in some manner, without the fear or the hope of the 
pains and of the recompenses of another life ; a reply, it must be 
confessed, little enough in accordance with the principle of all 
sensualism. All this was unsatisfactory to the authorities. He 
was therefore placed in judgment, and escaped only by that dis- 
tinction which the school of sensualism, since Peter Pomponatius, 
has always opposed to authority, the distinction between the 
truths of faith and the truths of philosophy ; a convenient com- 
promise which permits the denial on one side of what is appa- 
rently respected on the other, and characterizes wonderfully this 
epoch of transition and the passage from the complete servitude 
of reason to its complete independence. The Council of Lateran 
in 1512 cut short the question, and Pomponatius declared his 
submission to its decision.! 

The school of Padua produced still other celebrated person- 
ages ; among others are Zabarella| and Cremonini,§ eminent and 
bold peripatetics. Alexander Achillini began a new develop- 
ment of peripateticism, by taking as a guide Averroes, instead 



* ** Mihi itaqne Tidetor nolloB lutiones addaoi posse que oogant itnimftm 
esse immortftlem.'^ 

t P. PompoDfttii philosophi et theolo^ doctrina et ingenio pnestantisslmi, 
Opera, Bos., 1567. 

X Bom at Padua in 1582, died in 1589. Jacobi Zabarells, Patavini, ds Re- 
bu9 fuUuralibuSj Mhn xx., Colon., 1594. Opera philosophica, Francf., in-4, 1618. 

i Bom at Centi, daohy of Modena, in 1552, died in 1680. Ciesaris Oemo- 
nini, Centcnsis, in schola Pativina philosophi prims sedis dispatatio de ooslo, 
etc., in-4, Venetiis, 1618. — ^Tnctatos tres : primos, de senaibos extemis ; se- 
cnndos, de sensibos intemis ; tertius, de facilitate appetitiva. Oposcola h»c 
revidit Troylns Lancetta, auotoris disctpnlas. Venetiis, 1644, in-4. — ^De ca- 
lido innato et semine pro Aristotcle ad versos Oalenem, Lugd., Batav. Elze- 
vir, 1684, small in-18. 
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of Alexander of Aphrodisia. He was called the second 
totle; it was from his school that successively went farth the 
Neapolitan Zimara, who died in 1532 ; Cesalpini of Areno, 
bom in 1509, and died 1603 ; finally, Julias Caesar Yanini, born 
also in the State of Naples in 1585, and burned at Toulouse 
in 1619. 

By this school God is considered not as the cause, but as the 
substance of the world. Consequently, the demonstratioii <^ 
God's existence is no longer made per motum, as among the 
Alexandrians, but by emanation, and especially by the emanation 
of light, per Iticem, Such is the theory of Cesalpini of Areaoo. 
He was disturbed as well as Pomponatius, but he was physiciaii 
to Clement VIII., and avoided difficulty by the distincticm of 
the truths of faith from philosophical truths.* 

Yanini was more courageous and more imfortunate. He wrote 
two works, the titles of which are as follows ; first work : Am- 
phitheatrum astemum Providentice divino-magicum, chrUtianO' 
pht/sicum, nee non <uiranomic(hcatholicumf adversus veteres phi- 
losophaSf atheos, epicureoe, peripateticos et atoicos; Lugduni, 1615. 
Second work : De admirandis natures, repinas dceeque marteUium 
arcanis, dialogorum inter AUxandrum et Julium Cesarem, lib, 
iv,, cum approbatione Facultatis Sorboniece; Lutet., 1616. Ju- 
lius Caesar Yanini was condemned at Toulouse as an atheist and 
burned as such. Was he an atheist or was he not ? I should 
not decide in this matter, since I have not read the two works 
of Yanini, which are very rare.f I am, however, inclmed to the 
negative from different passages cited by various authors. Va- 
nini appears to have belonged to that particular sect of peripa- 
tetics who demonstrated God, not from the necessity of a first 
cause, but from the necessity of an Infinite Being, not as cause. 



* Andres Cesalpini Qaesdones peripateticse, Venet., 1571, in-fol. 

t I have since wished to stady Vanini myself, and have exhibited his two 
works and his true opinions in the article already several times referred to in 
the Fragments of Gartetian phUaaophy, Vanini, or PmLoeoPHT bxtobx 

CABTES. 
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but as substance.* The philosophical difference is, certainly, 
very great, but hardly worthy of the stake. Strange enough ! 
peripateticism reigned in Paris and in Spain ; in the former it 
massacred Ramus, in the latter it persecuted the Americans, in 
both it supported the Inquisition, and on the other side of the 
Alps it was persecuted itself : one of the sects into which it was 
divided barely escaped the Council of Lateran ; the other was in 
a manner burned at Toulouse in the person of Julius Caesar 
Yanini. 

But as yet it was only a sensualism' without a well-defined 
character, and without any other greatness than an adventurous 
hardihood. Two men appeared at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury who renewed it with infinitely more wisdom and precision, 
and who were truly reformers in philosophy ; I mean Telesio and 
Campanella. 

Telesio and Campanella belong neither to the sect of Averroes 
nor to the Alexandrian sect of the peripatetics. They were in- 
dependent philosophers, who even combated the authority of 
Aristotle ; but who were still, in fact, imconsciously attached to 
the general spirit of peripateticism. 

Bernardino Telesio was bom at Cosenza, in the State of Na- 
ples, m 1508. He studied at Padua and was professor of natural 
philosophy at Naples. He revived the physics of Democritus, 
which, in antiquity, we have seen were always allied to sensual- 
ism. His great work is entitled, De natura, juxta propria prin- 
cipia, BomoB, 1565, inr-4.f Doubtless, in the system of Tele- 



* Af/ipkUhMimm^ exeroit. L " Omne ens ant finitum est aat inflnitum, 
Bed nullum ens flnitom a se ; qnodroa satis patet non per motnm (ad modnm 
Ariatotelis) sed per primas entiom partitiones a nobis cognoed Deum esse, et 
qoidem nccessaria demonstratione. Nam alias non esset setumum ens, et 
sio nihil omnino esset ; alioqni nihil esse est impossibile, ergo et stemmn ens 
non esse paritor est impossibile. Ens igitur ntumum esse adeoque Demn 
esse, necessariam est^' 

t Telesio published at Naples, in 1570, a new edition of this work. " Ber- 
nardini Telesii Cosentini de Berum Natura, juxta propria principia, liber 
primus et sccnndus denuo ediU. Neapoli, 1670, in-4." The base is the 
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sic, Parmenidcs is united with Democrittis, but DemocritcB is 
most pFominent. His general principle is, that it is necessaiy to 
set out from real entities and not from abstractions : Realia eniia, 
non ahstracta ; he combats scholasticism, and recalls his age to 
the sentiment of reality, to the study of nature. He founded a 
free academy, which from his name, or from that of his countiy, 
is called Academia Telesiana or Cosentina, In the two books 
which compose the Roman edition, I can assure you, that every- 
where, experience, and the experience of the senses, is his only 
rule. His preface, which I cannot read to you, is very remaiic- 
able : he therein declares that he will not reply to the objections 
which may be drawn from the logic of the schools, but that he 
will reply willingly to all the objections which shall be borrowed 
from sensible experience.* This is the character of his phflos- 

same, the form differs very much. Lib. i. c. i. *' Mundi conBtructioiiem 
corporumque in eo contentorum naturam non ratione^ quod antiqaioribos 
fkctum est, inqoirendam, sod sensu percipiendam, et ab ipsis habendam esse 
rebus.'' The last chapter of the second and last book is added : " Que l>e- 
um esse et rerum omnium conditorem nobis doclarare possunt." — ^Telesio 
published at Naples, the same year, three small treatises: *' Bemardini Tele- 
sii, Cosentini, De mari liber unicus. — De his qitjb in aere nxTNT it db tkb- 
UM M0TIBU8 liber unicus. — De colobum oenerationb, opusculum.'' — ^Anto- 
nio Pcrsio, de Padoua, reprinted at Venice, in 1590, these three treatises and 
several others : *' Bemardini Telesii, Consentini, varii de naturalibus rebus 
libelli, ab Antonio Persio editi, quorum alii nnnquam autea excusi, alii meli- 
ores facti prodeunt." 

♦ Proaimium, the last lines.— "Si qui nostra oppug^are voluerint, id illoe 
insuper rogatos velim, ne mecum, ut cum aristotelico, verba faoiant, sed ut 
cum Aristotelis advcrsario, neque igitnr sese illiua tueantur positionibus dio- 
tisque ullis, at sensu tantum et rationibus ab ipso habitis sensu, quibns soils 
in naturalibus habenda videtur fides ; turn nc ut nobis notas illius affcrant 
distinctiones terminosque, quas ingenue fatcor pcrcipere me nunquam satis 
potuisse ; proptcrea reor, quod non scnsui cxpositas, nee higuamodi similes 
continent res, sed summe a sensu remotas et ab his etiam quse percepit sen- 
Bus, quales, tardioro qui sunt crassiorcque ingenio, cujusmodi mihi ipsi, et 
nulla animi molestia, esse vidcor, pcrcipere baud qucant. Quae igitur contim 
noft afferent, exponant oportet, et veluti in luce ponant, tarditatis mcffi si libel 
oommiserti, et rebus agant, non ignotis vocibus, quo; nisi res contineant, 
vanffi sunt inanesque. Illud pro certo habere omnes volumus, neqaaquam 
pervivaci nos esse ingenio, aut non unius amatoros vcritatis, et libenter ita- 
que crrores nostros animadversuros, et summas illi gratias habituros, qui, 
quam solam quoerimua colimusque patcfecerit vcritatem.^^ 
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ophy. We should not stop at the few isolated thoughts, more 
or less idealistic, which the historians of philosophy have drawn 
from his work. We should adhere to the general spirit of the 
work, which almost makes Bernardino Telesio a forerunner of 
Bacon. He was also disturbed by the ecclesiastical authority ; 
but foreseeing the result, left Naples and took refuge m his own 
country, where he died in 1688. 

After Telesio comes another Calabrian, Thomas Campanella, 
a Dominican, bom in 1568, who studied in Cosenza, the native 
city of Telesio, whose enterprise he continued and extended. 
Telesio had simply undertaken to reform the philosophy of na- 
ture; Thomas Campanella undertook to reform every part of 
philosophy. It seems that he did not limit himself to an attempt 
at philosophic reform, and that this eneigetic monk planned an 
insurrection in the convents of Calabria against Spanish domina- 
tion ; he was, at least, accused of it and cast into chains, where 
he remained during twenty-seven years. He endured this long 
captivity with admirable firmness of mind, and composed songs 
which here and there display an unusual vigor.* At the end of 
twenty-seven years he was set at liberty, left his native country, 
and sought an asylum in France under the protection of Cardinal 
Richelieu, the avowed enemy of the Austrian and Spanish power. 
He remained undisturbed at Paris in the convent of the Domini- 
cans in the street St. Honore, where he died in 1639. 

Doubtless the philosophical enterprise of Campanella was be- 
yond his strength ; he had more ardor than solidity, more stretch 
of mind than profundity. He recommended experience without 
practising it ; he showed the necessity of a revolution, but did 
not consummate it It would nevertheless be unjust to take no 
account of such noble efforts.f As an immediate pupil of Tele- 



* Scelia cTaleunspomeJUoaoJSehA, di Settimontano Squilla, 1622. M. Orelli 
reprinted these poems at Lugano, in 1834. Read especially Modo di fiLo- 
Bofare,, deUa PUbe, U Career, al Tdetio, lamentetoU Orazume dal pro/ondo ddla 
foua, etc. 

t CompanelU, being in prison, confided his writings to Tobias Adama?, 
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sio and on account of many of his writings, it is necessaiy to re- 
fer CampancUa to the empiric school ; but he was, almost at all 
Umes, and particularly at the close of his life, far from sensualism. 
He was with Bruno the most powerful mind of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; their country, their misfortunes, their courage, associate 
them together, and they may both be considered, notwithstand- 
ing their diflferences, as the forerunners of Descartes.* 



who published them succesAively at Francfort : let, Prodr(nnua philo&ophim 
instaurando!^ Francf., 1617, in-4 ; 2d, ih Sensu rerum tt magia^ Francf., 1620, 
in-4; 8d, Apologia pro GaUl(go, Francf., 1622, in-4; 4th, PkUosophuB rtaUt 
epiloffisticcB partes iv., Francf., 1623, in-4. He himself publitthed at Boiiie, 
Athflsnius triumphatus^ Komoe, 1630. In France he undertook a coUecdon of 
his writings ; he first put out, in 1686, a new edition of the AtheUmiu tri- 
umpJiatus, which he dedicated to King Louis XIII., with several other writ- 
ings ; then, in 1637 he reprinted the de Seti^u rerum^ which he dedicated to 
Cardinal Richelieu ; then again in 1637 he dedicated to the Lord Chancellor 
Seguier his PhUoBophuB realU^ very much augmented ; finally, in 1688, he 
dedicated to M. Bouillon, Controller of Finances, his Metapliysics, Metapikf- 
gioarum rerum juxta propriu dogmata parUa tres, in-fol. We give a few 
thoughts of Campanella : " Scntire est scire." Against scholasticism ; '* Cog- 
nitio divinorum non habetur per syllogismura, qui est quasi sagitta qua 
scopum attingimus a longo absque gcstu, ueque modo per auctoritatem qaod 
est tangcrc qua.si per manum alicnani, sed per tactum intrinsecum . . .^* As 
an apology for his conduct : *' Non omnis novitas in republica et Ecclesia 
philosophis Buspecta, sed ea tantum quie principia sterna destniit — Novator 
improbus non est ([ui scicntias itcrum format et reformat hominnm culpa 
collapsas." 

* Fra'/m^nfs of Girteshm PhUonrtphy, p. 12. " Campanella, a Dominican, 
like Bruno, and an innovator, too, possesHcd a mind of another temper. He 
had mure reason and more sagacity. Quite as ardent as Bruno against Aris- 
totle, the reform which he undertook was at the same time more moderate 
and more vast. It deserves to be studied at the present time. Enthnsiastio 
in the cause of right, he combated the moral and political doctrine of Ma- 
chiavelli ; from tlic recesses of his prison ho defended the system of Coper- 
nicus, and composed an apology for Galileo during his trial before the In- 
quisition : an heroic victim writing in favor of another victim in the interval 
between two tortures ! lie ^^Tote a verj' good work against atheism. His 
thoughts are those of a Christian, and far from attacking the Church, he glo- 
rifies it evcrj'where. But it seems that by reason of reatling Saint Thomas, 
he acquired such a horror of tyranny, an<l such a passion for a government 
founded on reason and on virtue, that he thought of delivering his country 
ftt>m Spanish despotism, and contrived in the convents and castles of Spain 
a conspiracy of monks and gentlemen, which being unsuccessful, plunged 
him into an abyss of misfortunes. This affair is still enveloped in profbnnd 
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The 'school of skepticism numbers few adepts in this age of en- 
thusiasm ; there are but three. The most decided skeptic of this 
age was Sanchez, a Portuguese phyacian and professor at Tou- 
louse. The title of his work is : de multum nohili et prima urn- 

versali scientia And what is this noble, first, and universal 

science? Qtwd nihil sdtur* Tolosce, 1526. But he who 



darkness. The last historian of Campanella, M. Baldachini, of Naples { VUa 
€ finmfia di Tbmmato Oampandla^ 2 vol. in-8, Napoli, ISiO, 1S42\ has 
searched all the archives in vain for the trial of his celebrated compatriot : it 
has all disappeared, and we are reduced to the evidence of his enemies. All, 
at least, are onanimous in regard to his constancy and immovable courage. 
Having been confined in prison for a political crime, accusations in regard to 
his theology and philosophy were made against him, and he remained twen- 
ty-seven years in irons. A contemporaneous author, and one worthy of 
credit (J. N. Erythnpus, PinaMtktea Inut^inum iUustrium^ 1643-164S.S relates 
that Campanella sustained, during thirty-five successive hours, a torture so 
cruel *^ that almost all the veins and arteries of his body being broken, the 
blood which flowed from the wounds could not be stopped, and that not- 
withstanding he supported this torture with so much finnness that be did 
not utter a single word unworthy of a philosopher.^^ Campanella himself 
thus relates his sufferings in the preface of the AtkeUm vanquished: " I have 
been shut up in fifty prisons, and submitted seven times to the most severe 
torture. On the last occasion the torture continued forty hours. Bound 
with tight cords that broke my bones, suspended, my hands tied behind my 
back, above a sharp piece of wood which devoured the sixteenth part of my 
flesh and drew away ten pounds of blood, cured by a miracle after six 
months of sickness, I was thrown into a ditch. Fifteen times have I been 
placed in judgment. The first time, when it was asked : How then does he 
know what he has never learned ? has he a demon at his command i I re- 
plied : In order to learn what I know, I have used more oil than you have 
drunk of wine. At another time I was accused of being the author of the 
book of the three Impotiorgy which was printed thirty years before my birth. 
I was again accused of entertaining the opinions of Democritus, I who have 
written books against Democritus. I was accused of fostering ba^l senti- 
ments against the Church, I who have written a work on the Christian mon- 
archy, wherein I have shown that no philosopher could have imagined a re- 
public equal to that which was established at Bome under the Apostles. I 
have been accused of being a heretic, I who have composed a work against 
the heretics of our times. . . . Finally, I have been accused of rebellion and 
heresy for having said that there are spots upon the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, contrary to Aristotle, who makes the worid eternal and incorruptible. . . 
It was for that tliat they cast me, like Jeremiah, into the dungeoo, where 
there was neither air nor light"' 
♦ Often reprinted, Lngduni, 15<*1 ; Francf , 1618 ; Rotterdam, 1C49. Ex 
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Spread and popularized skepticism in France was MontaigDe, 
bom at Bordeaux m 1533, died in 1592. He had as a fneod 
La Bo^tie, who died in 1563, and who himself possessed a cnlti- 
vated and independent mind. As sensualism and idealism were 
then little else than peripateticism and Platonism, that h, bor- 
rowed systems, so the skepticism of Montaigne is also only a 
skepticism revived from antiquity. It must, nevertheless, be con- 
fessed that there was something essentially skeptical in the spirit 
of the Gascon noble, and that doubt was the most agreeable p3- 
low to his well-shaped head. The Essays^ which appeared in 
1580 and were completed in 1588,* soon became, as it is said, 
the breviary of free-thinkers. The friend and pupil of Montaigne, 
Pierre Charron, bom in Paris in 1521, died in 1603, is more 



tract from the preface of Sanchez. ... ** A prima vita natarsD oontemplBtioiii 
addictUH miDutim omnia inquirebam ; et qmunvis initio avidoa animus so- 
endi quocumqno oblato cibo contentus esset, utoumqne, post modicnm t»- 
men tempos, indigestione prehensus revomero coepit omnia. Qaerebam 
jam tunc quid illi darom quod et perfccte amplocteretar et frneretnr absolate ; 
neo erat qui dcsiderium expleret meum. Evolvebam proteritonun dicta, 
tentabam prsesentinm corda ; idem rcepondobant ; quod tamen mihi satis- 
faceret omnino nihil. . . . Ad me proinde memotipsum retuli, omniaque in 
dubium revocans, ao si a quopiam nihil unquam dictum, res ipsas ezmminare 
ooepi. . . . Quo magis cogito, magis dubito. Dcspero. Persisto tamen. Ac- 
cede ad doctores, avido ab iis veritatem ex^pectaturus. Qmsque sibi scien- 
tiam construit ex imaginationibus turn alterius tum propriis ; ex his alia in- 
ferunt. . . . quousque labyrinthum vcrborum absque aliquo fundamento veri- 
tatia produxere. . . . Decipiantur qui dccipi volunt. Non his scribe, nee 
proinde scripta legant mca. . . . Cum iis mihi res eit qui nullius addioti ju- 
rare in verba magistri proprio marte res cxpcndunt, sensu rationeque dnoU. 
Tu igitar quisquis es ejusdem mecum conditionis temperamentiqne, qulque 
de rcrum naturis sffipisHime tecum dubitosti, dubita modo mecum, ingenift 
nostra simul excrciamus." The conclusion of this preface, and, as it were, 
the symbol of the skepticism of Sanchez, is the celebrated formula, Quidf 
Is this the source of the What do Ihnowf of Montaigne ? It is difficult to 
suppose that the work of the professor of Toulouse had not come to the 
knowledge of the translator of Ra^inond de Sebunde. 

* First edition at Bordeaux by Millanges, 1580, two books in two volames 
in-12 ; the second includes the throe books, in-4, by the same Mjllaiiges, 
1588. Montaigne prepared a new edition, which Mademoiselle de Gonmay, 
his adopted daughter, published in 1595, in-fol. 
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methodical and less ingenious. It was* from Charron that La- 
mothe, Le Yayer, and the skeptics of the seventeenth century 
sprang. 

Mysticism embraces a more numerous family : it has two char- 
acters and a angle source. This single source is the neoplatonic, 
idealistic, and mystic school of Florence. Now, the Alexandrian 
mysticism was allied on the one hand to the positive religion of 
the times by allegorization, and on the other to theurgical opera- 
tions. Hence two tendencies of the Florentine mysticism of 
Marsilio Ficino, the one allegorical in religion, the other theurgi- 
cal and alchemistic. Sometimes these two tendencies are divided, 
sometimes they are tmited. I shall give a list of the principal 
mystics of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The most sensible and most discreet mystic was unquestionably 
the Cardinal Nicolas, improperly called de Cusa, which leads to 
the belief that he was an Italian, while in fact he was a German, 
of Cuss, a small place near Treves. He reproduced the Pytha- 
gorean part of Neoplatomsm, with this reservation, that the 
Neoplatonists had admitted that, although with the theory of 
number, we may account for the phenomena of the exterior 
world, and ascend to their principle in the primitive unity, we do 
not know this unity in itself. He goes farther : he pretends that 
the direct knowledge of truth has not been* given to man. He 
wrote an apology for learned ignorance, de docta I^norantia, in 
which there is a very judicious mixture of Platomsm, skepticism, 
and mysticism : this work does the highest honor to this man of 
the fifteenth century, for Cardinal Cuss was anterior to Reuchlin 
and to Agrippa, and contemporary with Ficino. He died in 
1464.t 

John Reuchlin, of Pforzheim, bom in 1455, died in 1522, 
made personal acquaintance with Ficino and the Picos of Miran- 

* La Sa^€9H IB of 1601, also at Bordeaux, by Millanges, in-12 ; the seoond 
at Paris, 1604 ; and the third, 1607. 
t Nioholai Cosani, 0pp., 8 vol. in one, in-fol., BaaiL, 1666. 
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dola during a journey in Italy, and brought into Oennanj a 
decided taste for mysticism. He was less an alchemist than an 
allegorist, and wrote a treatise on the cabalistic art, 2>0 Arte 
Cabalistica, and another, De Verbo Mirifico* He studied tlie 
Oriental languages, in particular the Hebrew and the Talmud, 
and defended the persecuted Jews. Agrippa of Nettesbdm, 
who was bom at Cologne in 1486, and who died at Grenoble in 
1535, was a friend of Reuchlin, whose work, De Verbo MtrifieOf 
he commented upon and expounded even at the Umveraity of 
Dole, at that time a flourishing institution. He had composed a 
work, De Fhilosophia Occulta ; but as it was necessary to draw 
attention to mysticism by decrying every species of philosophy, 
he wrote another, De Vanitate Scientiarum,\ Agrippa of Net- 
tesheim, like Reuchlin, was an allegonst ; but he applied himself 
to alchemy and theurgy. Paracelsus, who was bom at Einsielden, 
in Switzerland, in 1493, and who died at Saltzburg in 1541, was 
a chemist and an ingenious physician.| He travelled a great 
deal in Italy and in Germany ; he occupied the first public chair 
of chemistry at Basle. Bacon remarked that the greatest fault 
of Paracelsus was that he concealed his real experience under a 
mysterious appearance. The doctrine of Paracelsus coDNsts in 
three principles, the union of which forms the Archceum Magnum 
with which he explains all nature. Valentine Weigel, a Lutheran 
minister, who was bom in Misnia in 1533, and who died in 1588, 
followed the theurgical tendency of Paracelsus, in uniting to it 



♦ Reprinted in the collection of Pistorius, Bas., 1587, in-fol. 

t H. C. Agrippae 0pp., 2 vol. in-8, Lugduni, per Beringos fintrea, withoat 
date. The following are thoughts of Agrippa drawn from his letters : 

"Supremus et iinicus rationis actus religio est." 

"Omnium rerum cognoscere opiflccm, atquc in ilium tota similitudiniA 
imagine, cam essentiali contactu sine vinculo, transire quo ipse tnuisformeriB 
officiarequo Deus, ea demum vera solidaque pliilosophia eat. 

"Sed quomodo qui in cinere ct mortali pulvere se ipsum amisit Deam 
inveniet? Mori nimirum oportet mundo et cami ct sensibus omnibiu, si qms 
velit ad heec secrotorum penetralia ingredi. . . " 

X Phil. Theophrasti Paracelsi volumen medicinae paramiram, AigentonAi. 
1675, in-fol. 
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the moral and religious mysticism of Reuchlin, of Tauler, and 
of Gerson.* Leibnitz said that he was *' a man of spirit,f even 
of too much spirit." At the commencement of the seventeenth 
century the doctrines of this school, allegorical as well as theur- 
gical, passed into a secret society, the society of the Rosicrusians^ 
where they were preserved as in deposit. We may also place 
among the mystics of this epoch Jerome Cardan of Pavia, who 
was bom in 1501, and who died in 1576, a physician and a cele- 
brated naturalist, of extensive knowledge, and who, in the midst 
of great extravagances, often presented the most elevated views.§ 
After Paracelsus I ought to speak of Von Helmont, who sprang 
from him : he was a mystical alchemist, and was bom at Brus- 
sels in 1577, and died in Vienna in 1644. His son Mercurius 
Von Helmont, who published his works,] belongs to the seven- 
teenth century. Robert Fludd, an English physician, of the 



* " Libellas de vita beata, non in partioularibus ab extra qaserenda, sed in 
snmmo bono intra nos ipsos possidendo ; item exerdtatio mentis de lace et 
oaligine divina; coUectus et conscriptuB a M. Valentino Weigelio, Hal» 
Saxonum, 1609." 

t Theodicea, disconne on the conformity of reason with faith, ix. p. 11 of 
Vol. i. of the Edit of Amsterdam, 1747. 

X Formed at the commencement of the seventeenth century, on the occa- 
sion of a poem by the theologian Andre® : Mariage chimique de Christian 
Eotencreutz^ 1608. — Be/ormation vniveneUe au moyen de la &ma iVatemitatis 
de9 roM-croix, Batisb., 1614. 

f The following are some specimens of his great work : De subtilUale et 
varietate rerum. — *^ Est aliquid in nobis pra<!ter nos. . . Incitari autcm nemo 
ad virtutcm poterit aut verum experiri, qui id quod in se est prseter se obruit 
atque sepelit. XVIII. — Quod si quia vel exiguo tempore ex se ipso exiro 
possit unirique Deo, hunc momento fieri beatissimum neccsse est. . . Atque 
hseo ilia exstasis soils probis sapientibusque concessa, ct infinite melior omni 
humana felicitate. XXI. — ^Animse immortalitatem non nunc primum, sed 
semper agnovi ; sentio enim aliquando intcllectum sic Deum esse adeptuni. 
ut nos prorsus unum cum eo esse intueamur." De utUitate ex advers. ca- 
pierid., II. 6. His works have been collected in ten volumes in-fol., Lugd., 
1668. 

I Among others Ortos medicinie, id est initia physicse inaudita, progressuH 
medicinffi novus, in morborum ultionem, ad vitam longam, autnore J. B. 
Van Helmont, <&c., edente authoris filio; edit, nova, Amstelodami, 1651, 
in-4, Elzevir. 
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county of Kent, who was born in 1574, and who died in 1627, 
tried to combine Paracelsus with the assiduous study of Gfemnit 
allegorically interpreted.* But the most profoimd and at the 
same time the most unaffected of all the mystics of the sixteenth 
century was Jacob B5hme, who was bom in 1575, and who died 
in 1624. He was a poor shoemaker of GOrlitz, without any 
literary attainments, for which reason he remained for a long 
time in obscurity, occupied solely with two studies, which eveiy 
Christian and every man may always pursue, the study of nature 
ever spread out before his eyes, and that of the sacred Scrip* 
tures. He is called the Teutonic philosopher. He wrote a 
multitude of works which afterwards became the gospel of mys- 
ticism. They have often been reprintedf and translated into 
different languages. One of the most celebrated, published in 
1612, is called Aurora.X The fundamental points of the doc- 
trine of Bohme are : 1st, the impossibility of arriving at truth by 
any other process than illumination ; 2d, a theory of the creation; 
3d, the relations of man to God ; 4th, the essential identity of 
the soul and of God, and the determination of their difference as 
to form ; 5th, the origin of evil ; 6th, the reintegration of the 
soul ; 7th, a symbolical exposition of Christianity. 

Such, briefly, are the four great schools with which history 
fills the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The rough statistics 
which I have just given you are sufficient to demonstrate that, 
even in this epoch of artificial culture and imitation, the human 
mind remained faithful to itself, and to the laws which we have 
already observed, to the four tendencies which impel it, every- 
where and always, to seek truth either in the senses and empiri- 
cal observation, or in consciousness and rational abstraction, or in 
the negation of all certitude, or finally in enthusiasm and the 



* Philosophia Mosaico, Gudee, 1688, in-fol. — Historia maoro et miGroooami 
motapliyBica, physica ct technica, Oppenheira, 1617, in-fol. 

t The preferable edition is that of 1780, 7 vol. in-12. 

X It has been translated into French by Saint-Martin. See the following 
volume, Lecture 1*3. 
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immediate contemplation of God. This is the classification under 
which all the systems of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are 
arranged. It remains to be known which of the four schools has 
reckoned the most partisans, and which consequently reflects best 
the general spirit of the two centuries. Assuredly it is not skep- 
ticism, for it is reduced, as you have just seen, to three men of 
mmd. Nor is it the sensuahstic peripatetic school, nor the ideal- 
istic Platonic school, both almost equally fertile in distmguished 
men and celebrated systems : it is the mystic school in its double 
allegoric and alchemic development. Examine and you will see, 
in fact, that the number and importance of systems is on the 
»de of mysticism. Mysticism is even found in the empiric school ; 
and this inconsistency proceeds from the domination of mysti- 
cism. Whenever one point of view predominates it attracts to it 
all the others, even those which are foreign to it, even those 
which are hostile to it. 

Let us take another view of these four schools ; let us consider 
their division among the different countries of Europe. In the 
middle age there was scarcely any other distinction than that of 
religious orders ; but towards the fifteenth century national indi- 
vidualities appear ; and it is curious to see how, in the nascent 
independence of Europe, the different nations have, thus to speak, 
shared the philosophic points of view. We find, 1st, that there 
was no skepticism except in France ; the three men who then 
represented skepticism being two Frenchmen and one Portuguese 
naturalized in France ; 2d, that Italy was the classic ground of 
the double peripatetic and Platonic dogmatbm, and that it was 
from Italy that it passed into all the other countries of Europe ; 
8d, that mysticism, although it came from an Italian source, 
spread chiefly throughout Germany ; so that in considering only 
the general results we should say that dogmatism belongs to 
Italy, skepticism to France, and mysticism to Germany. Eng- 
land plays but a feeble part in the philosophy of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

There is still another view to be taken of these four schools. 
Vol. II. 4 
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What have been their means of expression? What laoguages 
have they used ? This is important, for the introduction of the 
vulgar tongues into philosophy, therein exhibits more or leas the 
independence and originality of thought. I do not find that any 
peripatetic then wrote in a vulgar tongue. In the Platonic 
school, near the close, and even towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century, the employment of a national language began ; 
we find the Dialectics of Ramus* in pretty good French ; and 
Giordano Bruno wrote several works in Italian.f As to skepti- 
cism, Sanchez excepted, it always made use of a vulgar tongue, 
the French. I conclude then that sensualism and idealism were, 
especially during the fifteenth century, borrowed systems, and 
that there was more originality in skepticism. I say as much of 
mysticism. If in its first developments, in the Florentine school, 
it speaks the appropriate language of this school, the Latin, it 
ended by speaking in Bohme a vulgar tongue. It must be ob- 
served that Jacob Bohme wrote all his works in the only language 
that he knew, and that was known around him, the German ; a 
circumstance which makes of the mysticism of BOhme a system 
more natural and serious than that of Ficino and of the Picos of 
Mirandola. 

Finally, if I seek out the good and the evil part in the philoso- 
phy of these two centuries, it seems to me that the good is 
especially found in the immense career which the free imitation 
of antiquity has opened to the human mind, and in the fruitful 
fermentation which systems so nmnerous and so diverse must 
have excited in European philosophy. This is a benefit which 
must balance all inconveniences, for from that must have pro- 
ceeded whatever was good in the future. When we read the 



* DiaUctique de Pierre de La Kamee^ a Charles de Lorraine cardinal^ son 
Mechie, Paris, in-4, 1555. 

t Delia causa^ principw et vno. — Leffli eroici furori. — La Bestia Mon/ante, 
— DeW inJinUOj imiverso e mondi ; finally the Candelaio, come diadel Bruno No- 
lano, achademico di nulla a<'kadernia, detto U faetidito, " In tristUia JtUariSy in 
hOaritate trUtU,'' Pariggi, 1682. 
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life, the adTentnres, and the enterpraes of Ramus, of Giofdaiio 
Bruno, of Telesio, and of Campanella, we feel that Bacon and 
Descartes are not far off. The evil is in the predominance of the 
spirit of imitation which engendeis immense confusion and k 
betrayed by the absence of method Absence of method, such 
is the capital fault of the phOosophr of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. It is marked in two ways: 1st, This phikeophy 
scarcely establishes the relation of the different parts of which 
it is composed; metaphysics, morals, politics, physics are not 
therein united among themselves by those intimate ties which 
attest the presence' of a single and profound thought. 2d, It 
cannot discern, and does not seek out among the different pans 
which it embraces that which must be the fundamental part and 
the basis of the whole edifice. We thus begin in every thing, to 
go, we know not to what ; there is no order of research which 
may be accepted as the fixed and necessary point from which 
philosophy must set out in order to reach its ultimate aim. Or 
if we wished to find a point of departure common to all systems, 
we might say that this point of departure is taken in ontology, 
that is, outside of human nature. We b^in in general by God 
or by external nature, and we arrive as well as we can at man, 
and that too, without any very weU-defined rule, without estab- 
lishing this manner of proceeding as a principle and as a method. 
Hence the necessity of a revolution whose character must have 
been the opposite of that of the phflosophy of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, to wit, the introduction of a method, and of 
a method which must have been the opposite of the confused 
practice of the preceding epoch, the opposite of ontology, that 
is, psychology. It is this fruitful revolution, with the great sys- 
tems which it has produced, that I propose to make known to 
you in my next lecture. 



i 
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LECTURE XL 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. SENSUAL- 
ISM AND IDEALISM. 

Modem philoBophy. — Its genoral character. — ^Two ages in modem philoso- 
phy : the first age is that of the philosophy of the seventeenth century, 
properly so called. — Schools of the seventeenth century. Senfioalistio 
school : Bacon, Hohbes, Gassendi, Locke. — Idealistic school : Descartes, 
Spinoza, Malehranche. 

The philosophy of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries re- 
leased the human mind from scholasticism, from slavery to a for- 
eign principle — authority; at the same time it prepared it for 
modem philosophy, for absolute independence ; and conducted it 
from scholasticism to modem philosophy by the intermediation 
of an epoch wherein authority still reigned, but an authority 
much more flexible than that of the middle age, the authority of 
philosophic antiquity. The philosophy of the fifteenth and dx- 
teenth centuries is, as it were, the education of modem thought 
by ancient thought. Its character is an ardent and often blind 
imitation ; its necessary result was a universal fermentation, and 
the want of a definitive revolution. This revolution was con- 
summated in the seventeenth century ; it is modem philosophy 
properly so called. 

The most general feature which distinguishes it is an entire 
independence ; it is independent both of the authority which 
reigned in scholasticism, the ecclesiastical authority, and of the 
authority which reigned in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the admiration of ancient genius. It breaks with every thing 
past, thinks only of the future, and feels capable of drawing the 
future from itself. On one hand it might be said that from fear 
of being charmed by the genius of Plato and of Aristotle, it 
turns away from them designedly, and even ignorance and dis- 
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dain of them seem the ransom of independence. Bac(Hi and 
Leibnitz excepted, all the great philosophers of the new era, Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, Hobbes, Locke, and their disciples, 
have no knowledge of, and no respect for antiquity ; they scarcely 
read any thing else than what is found in nature and in conscious- 
ness. On the other hand, the progressive secularization of phi- 
losophy is evident on all sides : inqxiire, for example, who are the 
two great men that foimded modem philosophy ? Do they be- 
long to the ecclesiastical body, that body which, in the middle 
age, furnished scholasticism with so many great interpreters? 
No, the two fathers of modem philosophy are two laymen ; and, 
with a few exceptions, it may be said that from the seventeenth 
century up to our own times, the most illustrious philosophers 
have not come from the ranks of the Church. Philosophical in- 
struction was, in the middle age, confined to cloisters and con- 
vents. Universities were soon after established ; this was a con- 
siderable step, for in the universities, even of the middle age, 
were found professors taken from among the laity. The seven- 
teenth century witnessed the establishment of a new institution, 
which is to universities what universities were to convents; I 
mean academies. They began in Italy towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, but it was especially in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that they spread throughout Europe. There are three 
which from their first institution acquired the greatest glory, and 
were extremely useful to the free culture of thought. These are, 
1st, The Royal Society of London, established on the plan ci 
Bacon ;* 2d, the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a useful creation 
of the genius of Colbert, as the French Academy had been the 
brilliant creation of the genius of Richelieu ; 3d, the Academy erf 
Berlin, not only foundedf on the plan of Leibnitz, but by Leib- 
nitz himself, who was its first president, and who edited the first 
volimie of its transactions. 



* First at Oxford in 1645, then permanently with privilege, at London in 
1C68. Newton, Locke, &c., were members, 
t In 1700. 
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The second characteristic of modem philosophy is, as I have 
akeady told you, the determination of a fixed point of departure, 
the adoption of a method ; and this point of departure, this 
method, is the study of human nature, the foimdation and neces- 
sary instrument of all science and of all philosophy, that is, psy- 
chology. 

In entering into modem philosophy, to study more paiticularly 
its systems, after having recognized its general characteristics, 
the first reflection presented to us is, that modem philosophy 
is of very recent date. Without speaking of the East and of In- 
dia, where dates are so uncertain, in Greece the movement of in- 
dependent philosophy continued twelve centuries, from Thales 
and Pythagoras to the end of the school of Athens ; whilst the 
corresponding movement of philosophy in which we all parti- 
cipate, and of which we are the agents and products, this philo- 
sophical movement reckons scarcely two centuries. Judge of 
the vast future that is hefore modem philosophy, and let this 
consideration embolden and encourage those who find it so ill 
assured in its proceedings, so undecided in its results. Although 
still young it is already great, and in two centuries it has pro- 
duced so many systems, that in this movement, which is, as it 
were, of yesterday, one may distinguish two ages: the first, 
which commences with the seventeenth century and extends to- 
wards the middle of the eighteenth ; the second, which embraces 
all the last half of the eighteenth century with the commence- 
ment of our own.* These two ages have this much in common, 
that they both participate in the general spirit of modem philos- 
ophy ; and each of them has this in particular, that it partici- 
pates more or less in it, and in a different degree : there is har- 
mony between them, but at the same time there is progress from 
one to the other. I must to-day speak of the first, the philoso- 
phy of the seventeenth century. 



♦ This distinction of two epochs in modem philosophy, according to the 
progress of method itself, is already indicated in the first Series, for example 
Vol. 2, Discoura (T Ouverturfy p. <^. 
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Two men open and constitute it. Bacon and Descartes. We 
must know how to recognize in these two men their unity ; for 
they have a unity, since they are the founders of a philosophy 
which is one in its spirit ; at the same time we must recognise 
their diflference, since they have placed modem philosophy on 
two entirely diflferent routes. Both had, which is very rare in 
men who achieve a revolution, a design to achieve it, and a con- 
sciousness of having achieved it. Bacon and Descartes knew 
that a reform was necessary, that already it had been attempted 
and that it had been frustrated; and it was voluntarily and 
knowingly that they renewed this great enterprise and executed 
it. In all their works is breathed forth the sentiment of the 
spirit of their times, which they recognize and interpret. Add 
to this that they were both what they should have been in order 
to accomplish the revolution which they imdertook. Both were 
laymen, one a soldier and the other a lawyer. Both were natu- 
ral philosophers and geometricians, and the nature of theu- stud- 
ies removed them from false scholasticism. Both were experi- 
enced in the world and in business, and had that sentiment of 
reaUty so necessary to be introduced into philosophy. In short, 
both were skilled in literature, and were in their respective lan- 
guages great, or at least excellent writers, and hence they were 
able to spread and render popular the taste for philosophy. Be- 
hold the unity of Bacon and Descartes, it was the unity <rf 
modem philosophy itself. But under this unity were manifest 
diflferences. Bacon was particularly occupied with physical sdi- 
ences ; Descartes, although a great natural philosopher, was a 
still great<»r geometrician. Both started by analysis; but one 
first rested analysis on the exterior observation of the phenomena 
of nature, the other on the interior observation of thought ; one 
trusted more to the evidence of the senses, the other to that of 
consciousness. Hence inevitably two opposite tendencies, and 
on the same basis two entirely distinct schools, one sensualistic, 
the other idealistic. 

I have often told you, and I shall have frequent occasions to 
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repeat to you, that every thing always begins well. The chief 
of a school does not at first perceive all the consequences of his 
principles ; he exhausts his boldness in the invention of princi- 
ples, and thus overlooks, in a great part, the extravagance of the 
consequences. Thus Bacon* put the modem sensualistic school 
in the world ; but in vain would you seek in Bacon the sad theo- 
ries at which this school finally arrived. Bacon created no sys- 
tem, he simply established a method ; and this method was far 
from being as exclusive with the master as with his disciples. It 
is singularly curious to meet in Bacon a eulogy on the rational 
method ; he even goes so far as to excuse mysticism. In read- 
ing Bacon attentively I have found in his works a number of pas- 
sages which are sufficient to defend his memory from the charge 
of an exclusive sensualistic tendency. 

" I believe" says he,f " that I have, forever and legitimately, 
united the empiric method and the rational method, the divorce 
of which is fatal to science and humanity." 



♦ Francis Bacon, Lord of Vernlom, Viscount of Saint- Alban, and Chancel- 
lor of England, was bom in London in 1561, and died in 1626. A deplorable 
stain rests upon his memory, one that can be explained only by this passage 
from the De ctugm,^ viii. 8 : '^ Ad litteras potius quam ad quidquam natns, 
et ad res gerendas nescio quo fato contra genium suum abreptus.^^ Of the 
great work which he undertook, instauratio magna^ we have only two frag- 
ments ; one of them is entitled : Of the proficience and advancement of learn- 
ing y London, 1605, small in-4; and this work, tron^ilated into lAtin by 
sUlful hands, reviewed by Bacon himself, and very much augmented, ha^ 
become the De dignitaie et augmentis seientiarum; the second foment is the 
Novum organuniy which, it is said, appeared first in English, though the 
Latin edition was first known to us ; in-fol., Londini, 1620, with the cele- 
brated epigraph : MuUi pertrannbunt et augebitur acientia. Among his other 
works we must notice The &8ay$ or CounaeUy civii and moral, of whicli he 
published a newly enlarged edition one year before his death, London, 1625, 
small in-4. In the Latin translation the Essay 8 are called Sermones fideUs 
five uUeriora remm. Complete works of Bacon, by Mallet, London, 1740, 4 
vol. in-fol. ; and 1766, 5 vol. in-4. All new editions are reproductions of 
the latter. 

t " Inter empiricam et rationalem faoultatem (quarum morosa et inauspicata 
divortia et repudia omnia in humana fomilia turbavere), oonjugium verum et 
legitimum in perpetuum nos firmasse existimamus.'' Inttaur, mag, prsefiit, 
p. 10, ed. 1620. 

4* 
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Here are farther passages from Bacon on mysticism, on divina- 
tion, and even on magnetism. I do not invent them, I do nol 
justify them ; I merely cite them. 

" Prophetic inspiration, the divining faculty,* has as a founda- 
tion the hidden virtue of the soul, which when it retires within 
itself, can foresee the future in dreams, in ecstasy, and at the ap- 
proach of death ; this phenomenon is more rare in the wakefiil 
state and in health.'' 

" It is possible for one person to act upon another, by the 
force of the imagination of one of these two persons ; for, as the 
body receives the action of a body, the mind is apt to receive 
the action of another mind."f 

Bacon was unwilling that magic should be entirely abandoned ; 
he thought that on this road;^ it was not impossible to find facts 
that might not be found elsewhere ; facts obscure, but real, into 
which it behooves science to bear the lamp of analysis, instead of 
abandoning them to the extravagant who exaggerate and falsify 
them. 

These are rules truly remarkable for their independence, their 
moderation, and their extent. But I need not add that they dis- 
appear, before the great number of those that are stamped with 
quite another character, with the exclusive character of sensual- 
ism. Here citations are useless. Bear in mind only that the 
same man who wrote the preceding lines said also tliat it is solely 



* '* Divinatio naturaliB, ex vi Bcilicet interna oniml ortum habcn9....hoc ni- 
titur BuppoBitionis fundnmcuto, quod auima in bo rcdacta atquc collccta nee 
in corporis organa diffusa, habeat ex vi propria essentia) sase aliquam prseno- 
tioncm rcruin futurarum ; ilia vero optiine cemitur in Bomniis, cxstOBibaii 
atque in confiniis mortis, rariuB inter vigilandum aut cum corpus sanum est 
ct validum." De avgm.^ lib. iv. c. 8. 

t " Fascinatio est vis ct actus imagiuationis intensivus in corpus alterios... 
nt niulto tnagis a spiritu in spiritum, quum spiritus pnc rebus omnibus sit 
et ad agendum stronuus et ad patiendiim tener ct mollis." Jbid.^ iv. 8. 

X ** Nos magiam naturalem illo in Bcnsu intelligimus, ut sit scientia form*- 
rum abditamm quee cognitioncm ad opera ad miranda deducat, atquc, qnod 
dioi Bolet, aotiva oum pasaivis conjungendo, magnalia naturm majiifeatat.'* 
Ibid,^ iii. 5. 
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in the interpretation of external nature that the human mind 
shows its strength, and that when it returns upon itself and seeks 
to comprehend itself, it is like the spider, who can merely draw 
from itself fine and delicate threads, but without solidity and 
without use.* It is established and acknowledged that it is the 
sensualistic tendency that governs in Bacon. According to our 
habit, let us consult history and the times. 

The school of Bacon unites immediately three men who were 
his official successors, Hobbes, Gassendi, Locke. It may be 
said that these three men have transported the spirit of Bacon 
into all parts of philosophy, and that they divided, as it were, 
among them, the different points of view of their common school. 
Hobbes is its moralist and politician, Gassendi its scholar, Locke 
its metaphysician. 

Hobbesf was a friend and an avowed disciple of Bacon. He 
joined, it is said,;^ with Rawley and several other persons, in 
translating the beautiful Enghsh of Bacon into a Latin which also 
has its beauty. And what is the philosophy of this disciple, of 
this translator of Bacon, I will tell you in a few words.§ 

There is no other certain evidence than that of the senses. 
The evidence of the senses attests only the existence of bodies ; 
then there is no existence save that of bodies, and philosophy is 
only the science of bodies. 

There are two sorts of bodies : 1st, Natural bodies, which are 
the theatre of a multitude of regular phenomena, because they 



♦ See Lectnre 8. 

t Bom at Malmabary in 1588, died in 1679, 0pp., 1668. Amstelod., 2 vol. 
in-4. These are only his Latin works ; Hobbes also wrote much in English. 
A new edition, large in-8, due to tbe care of Molesworth, London, 1839-1845, 
dcTotcs Ave volumes to the Latin works and eleven to the English works. 

X Vita HohhiafUB Auctariunu '* liiis temporibus, in amicitiam receptus est 
Francisci Baconi, etc., qui iilius consuctudine magnopcre ddcctatus est, et 
ab ipso in nonnuUis scriptis suis latine vertcndis adjutus, qui nemincm cc^- 
tata sua tanta facilitate eoncipere atquo T. Ilobbium passim pnedicare solitoa 
est'' 

S We have related in detail the philosophy of Hobbes, and particularly his 
moral and political philosophy, 1st Series, VoL 8, Lectures 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
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take place by virtue of fixed laws, as the bodies with which phys- 
ics are occupied, and those which are called spirits, souls with 
which metaphysics are occupied ; 2d, Moral and political bodies, 
societies which continually change and are subject to variable 
laws. 

Hobbes' system of physics is that sptem of which Bacon has 
spoken* with so much eulogium, that of Democritus, the atomis- 
tic and corpuscular philosophy of the Ionic school. His meta- 
physics are its corollary : all the phenomena which pass in the 
consciousness, have their source in the organization, of which the 
consciousness is itself simply a result. All the ideas come from 
the senses. To think, is to calculate ; and intelligence is nothing 
else than an arithmetic. As we do not ealculate without signs, 
we do not think without words ; the truth of the thoughts is in 
the perception of the relation of the words among themselves, and 
metaphysics are reduced to a perfect language : Hobbes is com- 
pletely a nominalist. With Hobbes there are no other than con- 
tingent ideas ; the finite alone can be conceived ; the infinite is 
only a negation of the finite ; beyond that, it is a mere word in- 
vented to honor a being whom faith alone can reach. The idea 
of good and of evil has no other foimdation than agreeable or dis- 
agreeable sensation ; to agreeable or disagreeable sensation it is 
impossible to apply any other law than escape from the one and 
search after the other ; hence the morality of Hobbes, which is 
the foimdation of his politics. Man is capable of enjoying and of 
suffering ; his only law is to suffer as little as possible and to en- 
joy as much as possible. Since such is his only law, he has all 
the rights that this law confers upon him ; he may do any thing 
for his preservation and his happiness ; he has the right to sacri- 
fice every thing to himself. Behold, then, men upon this earth, 
where the objects of desire are not superabundant, all possessing 
equal rights to whatever may be agreeable or useful to them, by 
virtue of the same capacity for enjoyment and suffering. This b 



* De Augm., ill. 4. 
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a state of nature, which is nothing less than a state of war, the 
anarchy of the passions, a combat in which every man is arrayed 
against his neighbor. But this state being opposed to the hap- 
piness of the majority of individuals who share it, utility, the off- 
spring of ^otism itself, demands its exchange for another, to wit, 
the social state. The social state is the institution of a public 
power, stronger than all individuals, capable of making peace suc- 
ceed war, and imposing on all the accomplishment of whatever it 
shall have judged to be useful, that is, just. But as the restrained 
passions are naturally and necessarily in revolt against the new 
authority, this authority cannot be too strong ; and Hobbes places 
the human species between the alternative of anarchy, or of a 
despotism which shall be more or less absolute. Hence absolute 
monarchy as the ideal of true government 

Such are the politics of Hobbes, politics very consistent with 
his morahty, which is deduced from his general philosophy, whose 
root is in the sensualistic tendency of Bacon. That which char- 
acterizes Hobbes, and gives him a superior rank in the history of 
philosophy, is consistency. He carried it from theory into prac- 
tice, he was a man of his doctrines. In 1628, foreseeing the 
troubles that threatened his country, he made a translation of 
Thucydides in order to disgust his fellow-citizens with a liberty 
which leads to anarchy. At a later period he left England with 
the family of the Stuarts, faithful to this family through fidelity 
to his own principles. When Cromwell established a power 
agreeable to his idea of monarchy, Hobbes asked nothing better 
than to yield his submission, not to the repubUcan Cromwell, but 
to the dictator Cromwell ; consistent, too, in this, whatever may 
be said of it.* And as then the ecclesiastical power was at vari- 

* Lord Clarendon relates in his Memoirs the following anecdote : '* In re- 
turning from Spain I passed through Paris ; Hobbes frequently came to see 
me. Ho told me that he was then printing in England his book which he in- 
tended to entitle LevitUhatk, that every week he received and corrected a 
proof-sheet, and that he thought it would be completed in one month at 
most. He added that he was well aware that I would not approve of his 
book, when I should read it ; and thereupon enumerated some ideas con- 
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ance with the civil power, Hobbes did not hesitate to abase the 
ecclesiastical power before the State, the whole strength of which 
resides in unity, and he made war upon the Church as well as 
upon democracy. 

Gassendi was a Frenchman, a native of Provence, an ecclesias- 
tic* As his first writings are posterior to those of Bacon, and 
as he often cites the English philosopher, it must be admitted 
that Bacon has, at least, seconded the natural direction of his 
mind and of his studies. Although he belongs to the seventeenth 
century and to modem philosophy, it may be said that he is a 
wreck of the sixteenth ; for it is antiquity rather than his own 
century that inspires and guides him. Tennemann said with 
reason that he was the most learned among philosophers, and the 
most philosophic among the learned. Thus he wrote only in 
Latin, and scarcely ever in French. His life was devoted to the 
renewal of the philosophy of Epicurus ; he took great care, how- 
ever, even in the titlef of his book, to declare that he rejected from 
it every thing that was contrary to Christianity. But how could 
he succeed in this ? Principles, processes, results, every thing in 
Epicurus is sensualism, materialism, atheism. Was this consbt- 
ency? Was it ecclesiastical prudence? It is of Uttle conse- 
quence : the thought of Gassendi must not be sought for in these 
reserves. It is found in the ardor with which he combated the 
nascent idealism of Descartes. He could not prevent himself, 
whatever may have been his moderation, from exclaiming against 
Descartes in very lively expressions, half serious, half sportive ; he 
frequently addresses him : mens ! spirit ! To which Descar- 

tained in it; whereupon I asked him why he published such doctrines. 
After a half-plctisaut and half-serious conversation, he replied : *• The fact is, 
I wish to return to England.' " 

♦ Born in 1592, in Provence, professor in the College of France in Paris, 
died in 1055. Pttri Gassendi Optra^ Lugd., 1658, 6 vol. in-fol. 

t Si/ntagma philosophioi JUpicuri^ cum re/utctionUms dogmatum qua contra 
fidem chrhitianam ah eo asgerta 9unt ; proEJigitur Sorberii disaertf de vita st 
morihus P. Gassendi. Hag. Com., 1655-1659 ; several times reprinted. He 
had before published, Lugduni, 1649, Epicuri philosophiay Animadvcrsumu 
in decimum librum Diogenis Laertii^ 3 vol. in-fol. 
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tes responds : matter / Caro ! He was so zealous a par- 
tisan of the philosophy of Hobbes, that his friend and his pupil, 
Sorbi^re, informs us that some months before his death, having 
received the work of Hobbes, De corpare politico, he kissed it 
with respect, and exclaimed that it was a very small work, but 
that it was full of precious sweets, medulla scatet* He also 
made a great deal of the De Cive.j 

To Gassendi, that is, to the scholar of the sensualistic school, 
must be added several philosophers of the same kind who are not 
his pupils, but who, like him, speculated upon antiquity to the 
profit of sensualism. I will name two Frenchmen, the one Guil- 
lemert de Berigard or Beauregard, a professor in Italy, who was 
bom at Moulins in 1578, and who died at Padua in 1667 : he 
renewed the physics of the lonians ;;^ the other Jean Chrysostome 
Magnen, bom at LuxeuU, a professor in Pavia, and a great par- 
tisan of the doctrine of Democritus.§ 

I ought also to call your attention to the success of the philoso- 
phy of Gassendi in France. Doubtless the high clergy, Port- 
Royal, the oratoire, the elite of Uterature, the great minds of the 
century of Louis XIV. |j were, for the most part, Cartesian ; but 
Gassendi spread his ideas throughout a small circle of pupils and 
zealous partisans, among whom, with his biographer Sorbi^re, we 
may distinguish the traveller Bemier, Chapelle, Cjrrano, and our 
great Moli^re.^ This was the foundation of that society of free- 
thinkers of the Temple from which Voltaire drew his first inspira- 



♦ Prefkce of Sorbidre. 

t See, on the head of the De Oive^ the letter of Gassendi to Sorbidre. 

X CircuU pisani^ Undine, 1648-1647, reprinted at Padua in 1661. 

S Democritus reviviscens, Ticini, 1646; often reprinted. 

I Fragments qf Cartesian Philosophy, passim. 

IT Grimarest testifies that Moliire observed for some time during his youtli 
the teachings of Gassendi, and that he translated, partly into verso and partly 
into prose, the epicurean poem of Lucretius. lie places in the mouth of Eli 
ante, in the Misanthrope, a charming imitation of several verses of Lucretius, 
on the illusion of lovers who see nothing but beauty in the beloved object 
Grimarest informs us that in time Molidre left Descartes and continued faith- 
ful to Gassendi. 
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tions, before he had found in the Conversations of Bolingbrc^e, and 
in his Voyage to England, Epicurean philosophy under a regular 
and scientific form. Locke was the true master of Voltaire.* He 
was the metaphysician of the sensualistic school ; he was its most 
elevated and purest expression in the seventeenth century. 

In order to obtain a just idea of the philosophy of Locke^f it 
is necessary to read in the first pages of his work the passage 
where he refers to the occasion upon which it was written. Locke 
relates that in a conversation in which he took part, a ques- 
tion, foreign to philosophy, produced a discussion wherein the 
most opposite opinions were advanced, without resolving the diffi- 
culty. On reflection he suspected that its cause was especially in 
the use of notions whose nature, reach, and limits had not been 
recognized ; and generalizing this observation, he concluded that, 
since after all we think and philosophize only with the human 
mind, it is this human mind that it behooves us first to know. 
Hence the Essay on the Human Understanding , wherein Locke 
determines its nature and its powers, the exact extent and limits 
of our cognitions. This great and simple thought is the whole 
philosophy of Lockie ; herein is the originality of this philosophy ; 
hereby it has rendered an immortal service to the human mind. 
But it is enough to render a single and memorable service to the 
human mind ; the greatest man may therein exhaust himself, and 
Locke, after ha\Tng opened the road of true philosophy, tottered 
himself upon it, and wandered insensibly into a narrow and ezolu- 
sive path. 

Locke assigns two sources of human knowledge, sensation and 
reflection. Reflection is applied to the operations of the under- 
standing, and is limited to making them known to us such as they 
are. These operations are comparison, reasoning, abstraction. 



* See, on tho philosophy of Voltairo, Vol. 8 of this 2d Series, Lecture 18, 
Hiid especially Ist Scries, Vol. 8, Lecture 1, p. 88 ; 2d Lecture, p. 80; 4th and 
."»th Lectures, p. 201. 

t On Locke, his life, writings, philosophy, and influence, see 1st Series, 
Vol. 8, Lecture 1, and Vol. 8, almost entire, of this Series. 
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compofiitioa, assoctatkn, all the faculties which separate or eom- 
bme the elements which are derived from sensatioii, but add 
nothing to it ; there is not one that has the power of convejing 
to the understanding any contingent whatever of notions proper 
to it. All our knowledge, then, has its first and last root in sen- 
sation. Such is the theory of Locke brooght back to its prind- 
pies. Principles once laid down, yon easily guess the conse- 
quences. The natural wisdom of Locke has in vain attempted to 
retain them ; they escape him on all sides and connect him with 
that chain of sensuahstic philosopherB, the first link of which is 
Hobbes. Locke is Hobbes with all necessary differences. He 
does not often quote him, he often reproduces him. His chapter 
on the influence of lai^uage, in all respects, resemUes an anal- 
ogous chapter of Hobbes. Hobbes and the whole sensualistic 
school assimilate more or less the soul to the body ; this you 
know. Locke did not go so far ; but with Occam and Scot* he 
pretends that it is very difficult to prove, except by revelation, 
that the subject of the operations of the understanding is spirit 
and not matter ; and he supposes that Ood could have endowed 
matter with the faculty of thinking. Locke was religious, it is 
true ; but Leibnitz showed that the Christianity of Locke mclined 
to Socinianisin,f a doctrine that has always been poor enough in 
regard to God and the soul. Finally, if Locke possesses the lib- 
erality so deficient in Hobbes, it remains to be known which of 
the two is wanting in consistency. 

Such is the sensualistic school of the seventeenth century in 
its historical development. It terminated in Locke, who closes 
the seventeenth century and opens the eighteenth. His sensu- 
alism shall hereafter be the subject of our inquiry. Now let us 
examine the parallel development of the idealism of the seven- 
teenth century. 

* See Lecture 9. 

t " IndiiiMfre eum ad socmianoe qaomm panpertixui semper fust de Deo 
et mente philosophia." £jpUi. ad Bierling.^ Correspondenoe of Korthoid, 
VoL iv. p. 15. 
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The founder of the modem idealistic school is Descartes.* 
But Descartes, a« well as Bacon, does not begin by an exclusive 
doctrine ; he falls into it unconsciously, or rather he conducts to 
it. Like Bacon, he begins with the sagest principles, which be- 
long to no school, and which are the soul of entire modem phi- 
losophy. He is far from having neglected studies, whose object 
is exterior nature. Remember that Descartes was one of the 
greatest natural philosophers of his age, that he spent his life in 
making experiments ; but he was above all a great geometrician 
and an observer of human nature. 

Descartes seeks the fixed and certain point of departure, 
whereupon philosophy may rest. He finds that thought may 
question every thing, every thing save itself. In short, although 
we should doubt all things,f we could not doubt that we doubt : 
now, to doubt is to think ; whence it follows that we doubt only 
when we think, and that thought cannot deny itself, for it could 
do it only by itself. We have here a circle, out of which it is 
impossible for skepticism to go. That is, then, the firm and cer- 
tain point of departure sought by Descartes ; and as thought 
is attested to us through consciousness, behold consciousness taken 
as the point of departure and the foundation of all philosophical 
research. 

Follow out the consequences of this principle. I think, and 
since I cannot doubt that I think, I cannot doubt that I exist in 
so far as I think. Thus I think, therefore I cxist,;^ and existence 



* Bom in 1596, died in 1650. The only complete edition of his workB ih 
that published in Paris, 1824r-1826, eleven vols. in-8. The first work of Des- 
cartes is the DUooura df la meihode pour hisn eonduire aa raison et ehen^er Im 
verUe daru les sciences ; plus la dioptrique, les meUores et la geometries qui mmi 
des essais de cette methode^ in-4, 1637. — Ifedit^tiones de prima phUoscphia, 1641 , 
in-4. — Principia philosophic y 1644, in-4. The French translation is preceded 
by a French preface by Descartes. — IVaite des passions^ in-12, 1650. 

+ On the nature of Cartesian doubt, see our wnXmgs passimj and especially 
the Defence of the University and of Philosophy ^ p. 221. 

X Of the true sense of the Cartesian enthymeme, Ist Series, Vol. 1, p. 27^ 
Vol. 4, p. 67 and p. 512, Vol. 5, p. 218. 
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IS given me in thought. This is the first consequence ; behold 
the second : 

What is the character of thought ? it is that of being invisible, 
intangible, imponderable, without dimensions, simple. Now, if 
the conclusion from the attribute to the subject is good, thought 
being admitted as the fundamental attribute of the subject that 
I am, the simplicity of the one implies the simplicity of the 
other, that is, of the me or of the soul ; and from the second step, 
Cartesian philosophy naturally and invincibly arrives at the spir- 
ituality of the soul,* which all other philosophers attained only 
after many circuits and much uncertainty. 

But does this thought, which is to me existence since it is 
that in which I can alone perceive it, does this thought always 
and infallibly attain to truth ? Doubtless I have no other means 
of knowing truth than my thought ; but I must admit that, in 
more than one case, this thought is at fault, that it does not 
always go as far as I could wish, and that imperfection is one 
of its manifest characteristics. Now this notion of the imperfect, 
of the limited, of the finite, of the contingent, elevates me directly 
to that of the perfect, of the absolute, of the illimited, of the in- 
finite, of the necessary ; it is a fact that I have not and cannot 
have one without the other. I have, then, this idea of the per- 
fect and of the infinite, but who am I, I who have such an idea ? 
A being whose attribute is finite, limited, imperfect thought. 
On the one hand, I have the idea of the infinite and of the per- 
fect, and on the other I am imperfect and finite. Hence the 
demonstration of the existence of a perfect being ; for if the idea 
of the perfect and of the infinite did not suppose the real and 
substantial existence of a perfect and infinite being, it is only be- 
cause it was I who had formed this idea. But if I had formed 
it, I could destroy it, I could at least modify it. Now, I can 
neither destroy it nor modify it ; I have not then formed it ; it is 
then in me without belonging to me : it is related to a model 

♦Ibid. 
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foreign to myself and which is peculiar to it, namely, God; so 
that from the fact alone that I have the idea of God, it foUows 
that God exists.* 

Behold then the existence of the soul and the existence of 
God proved by the authority of thought alone. Behold the 
existence of the soul and the existence of God established, and 
yet there has been no question concerning the existence of the 
exterior world. Descartes concludes that we have a more direct 
certainty of the existence of the soul and of the existence of God 
than of the existence of bodies. 

In the mean time, this great natural philosopher, far from de- 
nying the existence of bodies, seeks its demonstration ; " but seek- 
ing it only in thought, he cannot easily find it. In the complex 
phenomenon of thought, Descartes encounters sensation ; he does 
not deny it ; nor does he deny that this phenomenon, foreign to 
the will, must have a cause, and a foreign, exterior cause. Thus 
far Cartesian philosophy reaches ; but if there is incontestably a 
cause of our sensations, what is this cause ? Is it spiritual or 
material, deceitful or true ? The senses say nothing about it 
Descartes would hesitate then, if the senses alone could decide ; 
and he asks if by chance he could not make the supposition of 
an evil genius, who behind all these appearances might be the 
true author of this phantasmagoria. But Descartes is in posses- 
sion of the existence of God ; God is with him perfection itself: 
now, perfection comprehends, among other attributes, both wis- 
dom and truth. If then God is true, it cannot be that he who 
is in the last analysis the author of these appearances which se- 
duce us to believe in the real existence of the exterior world, has 
shown us these appearances only as a snare and as a deception. 
It is not then a snare, a deception ; that which appears to exist 
does then exist, and God is our warrant for the legitimacy of our 
natural persuasion. 



♦ On the demonstration of the existence of God by the idea of him, see lit- 
Series, Vol. 4, Leot 12, pp. 68-68, and Vol. 5, Leot 6, p. 218. 
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Without examining whether there is or whether there is not a 
paralogism in the process which makes the certainty of the exist- 
ence of the world rest ap(m divine truth,* let us limit ourselves 
to observing, that if Descartes has given a proof of good sense 
and wisdom by not placing the existence of the soul and the ex- 
istence of God at the mercy of an argumentation, and by draw- 
ing these two convictbns from the primitive decisions of thought^ 
be has committed a grave fault, an evident anachronism in the 
history of Consciousness, by not placing upon the same line, the 
conviction of the existence of the exterior world. According to 
Descartes^ man could beUeve in the existence of the world only 
after a complicated train of reasoning, the basis of which should 
be the veracity of God. In fact, it is not so, and the belief in 
the existence of the world is infinitely nearer the point of depar- 
ture of the thought ; it is more immediate and more profound. 
Now, the existence of the exterior world once placed after the 
existence of the soul and the existence of God, the door is open 
to idealism. Follow Descartes in hb two immediate disciples, 
Spinoza and Malebranche, and you will recognize the fruits of 
the master's principles.! With them, God is every thing ; the 
world and man nothing, or scarcely any thing. I say man as 
well as the world, and for this reason : struck particularly, in 
consciousness, with the phenomenon of thought, Descartes neg- 
lected that of free and voluntary agency. He does not, doubt- 
less, deny liberty, he often speaks of it,;[ but he does not apply 
himself to giving an exact and profound analysis of it ; he often 
confounds the will and desire,§ phenomena entirely distinct, for 
desire is passive and impersonal, the will is the type itself of ac- 



* See the reply to this aooasation, Ist Series, Vol. 4, Lect. 22, p. 514. 

t The resemblances which attach Spinoza and Malebranche to Descartes 
are here shown ; but it was also necessary to take accoant of their differen 
oes and essential differences. This is what was done in the Memoire aur U$ 
RjkppoBTB DU Cabtebianisme et DC Spinozisms, Fra^menU de phUotophis Cbr- 
Usiewne^ 429-470. 

X FragmmU d€ laphUotophie OarUnenne, p. 466. 

I Ibid., p. 465. 
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tivity and of personality, the most eminent characteristic of man. 
The confounding of desire and the will debased, therefore, and 
enfeebled the notion of human personality in Cartesianism, while 
at the same time a manifest anachronism compromised that of 
the world. The notion alone of God, of a perfect, necessary and 
absolute being, was always in it, inviolable and sacred. It was 
quite natural that, in the progress of the school, this sublime no- 
tion remaining always the same during the continual dissipation 
of the notion of the exterior world and of the notion of the will 
and of human personality, it is quite natural, I say, that the first 
should absorb the other two :* this is the common vice of the 
philosophy of Spinoza and of Malebranche. 

Instead of accusing Spinozaf of atheism, the opposite reproach 
might be cast upon him. Spinoza sets out with the perfect and 
infinite being of Descartes ; he shows that before the infinite 
being every thing else has but a phenomenal existence ; that a 
substance being that which possesses existence of itself,;^ and the 
finite being that which shares existence without possessing it of 
itself, a finite substance impHes two contradictory notions. Thus, 
in the philosophy of Spinoza, man and nature are mere phe- 
nomena, simple attributes of sole and absolute substance, but at- 
tributes that are coetemal with their substance ; for, as there are 
no phenomena without a subject, no imperfect without perfect, 
no finite without infinite, and as man and nature suppose God, so 
there b no substance without phenomena, no peifect without im- 
perfect, no infinite without finite ; and God implies also himianity 
and nature. The evil here is in the preponderance of the relation 



* On this predominanco of the idea of God in the Cartesian philosophy and 
on the general spirit of the seventeenth century, see The Thoughta of Pa9oal^ 
preface, p. 46, the last pages of Jaqueline Pascal^ and the Fragments of OarU- 
sian Philosophy J p. 469. 

+ Bom at Amsterdam in 1682, died at Haye in 1677. 0pp. ed. Paulas, 
Jen., 1802-1803, 2 vol. in-8. 

X This false definition of the substance is the source, too little known, of 
Spinozism. Now, Descartes did not definitely admit it. Fragmente qf Oatt» 
tenan PhUowphy^ p. 467. 
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of the phenomenon to the bemg, of the attrihute to the substance, 
oyer the relation of the effect to the cause. When man has not 
been conceived as a free and voluntary cause, but as a desire often 
impotent, and as a thought always imperfect and finite, God, or 
the supreme model of humanity, can be but a substance and not 
a cause, the immutable substance of the universe, and not its pro- 
ductive and creative cause. In Cartesianism, the notion of sub- 
stance played a greater part than that of cause ; this notion of 
substance grown entirely predominant constitutes Spinozism.* 



* Philosophical FragmerUs, the article entitled : Spinoza, and the Synagogue 
of the Portogaese Jews at Amsterdam. '* In confoonding desire with will, 
SpinoQi has destroyed the true character of hnman personality, and, in gen- 
eral, too mach obscured personality in existence. With him, God, being in 
itself the eternal, the infinite, overwhelms too much the finite, the relative, 
and that humanity without which the most profound and most holy attributes 
of God are unintelligible and inaccessible. Far from being an atheist, of 
which he is accused, Spinoza professes so strongly the sentiment of God, that 
he loses the sentiment of man. This temporary and limited existence, ever}' 
thing that is finite seems to him unworthy of the name of existence, and for 
him there is no true being but the eternal being. This book, bristling as it 
is, in the manner of the times, with geometrical formula, so dry and so re- 
pulsive in its style, is at foundation a mystic hymn, a transport, a yearning 
of the soul towards him who alone can legitimately say : I am that I am. 
Spinoza calumniated, excommunicated, and persecuted by the Jews as having 
abandoned their faith, is essentially a Jew, much more so than he believed 
himself to be. The God of the Jews is a terrible God. No living creature 
has value in his eyes, and the soul of man is to him as the grass of the fields 
and the blood of the beasts of burden. (Ecclesiastes.) It belonged to another 
epoch of the world, to lights different from those of Judaism, to establish 
the boundary between the finite and the infinite, to separate the soul from 
all other objects, to tear it from nature to which it was, as it were, enslaved, 
and by a mediation and a sublime redemption, to place it in just relation with 
God. Spinoza was ignorant of this mediation. For him the finite remained 
on one side and the infinite on the other; the infinite producing the finite 
only to destroy it, without reason and without Jim. Yes, Spinoza was a Jew, 
and when he prayed to Jehovah, he prayed sincerely in the spirit of the 
Jewish religion. His life was the symbol of his system. Adoring the eter- 
nal, ever in the presence of the infinite, ho disdained this passing world ; he 
knew neither pleasure, nor action, nor glory, for he did not suspect his own. 
Young, he desired to know love ; but he knew it not, because he did not in- 
spire it Poor and suffering, his life was spent in waiting for and meditating 
upon death. He lived in a suburb of this city, where gaining, as a polisher of 
glass, the little bread and milk necessary for his subeistcnoe, hated, repiH 
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The point of departure of Malebranohe* is the Cartesian theory 
that human thought cannot recognize itself as imperfect, and as 
relative, without conceiving God, perfect and absolute being ; 
now as there is not a single thought which is not accompanied by 
the feeling of imperfection in itself, it follows that there is not a 
thought which is not accompanied by the conception of God, 
which communicates to it a force and superior authority. Thus 
the idea of God is contemporaneous with all our ideas, and the 
basis of their l^itimacy ; and, for example, the idea which we 
form of exterior bodies and of the world, would be vain, if this 
idea was not given in that of God. Hence the famous principle 
of Malebranche, that we see every thing, and the material world 
itself, in God ; which means that our vision and conception of 
the world is accompanied by a conception of God, of infinite and 
perfect being, that adds its authority to the uncertain evidence of 
our senses and our thought On the other hand, Malebranche 
does not destroy the notion of cause as Spinoza has done ; he 
maintains it in God, but he degrades it in man ; he makes the 
liberty of man very feeble and the action of God infinite. Hence 
the theory of God as the author and principle of our desires, of 
our acts, and of our thoughts ; hence the theory of occa^onal 



diatcd by the men of his commanion ; suspected by all others, detested by 
all the clergy of Europe whom he wished to subject to the State, escaping 
persecutions and outraf^es only by concealment, humble and silent, of a gen- 
tleness and patience that were proof to every thing, passing along in this 
world without wishing to stop in it, never dreaming of producing any effect 
upon it, or of leaving any trace upon it. Spinoza was an Indian monni, a 
Persian souil, an enthusiastic monk ; and the author whom this pretended 
atheist most resembles, is the unknoi^-n author of the Imiiution of Jesiu 
ChrufCl 

* Bom at Paris in 1638, died in 1715. His principal works are : Examina- 
tion of Tndh^ Paris, 1674, a single volume in-12; there were six editions of 
it published in Franco during the life of Malebranche; the last is of 1712, 
2 vol. in-4, and 4 vol. in-12 ; ChrUtian Converaations^ 1677 ; Of Katurt and pf 
Grace ^ ICSl ; Christian MedUatUms^ 1688 ; Pucouraes on Metofkffneti and Rt- 
lifjion^ 1688 ; Conversation between a Christian pMlosophar and a CSiinne pki- 
Uttophfry 170S ; Reflections on Physical Predetcrminatiany 1715. 
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eaxuest* found almost at the same time by Geul]nx.f The last 
term of this sjrstem is the absorption of man in God. 

Such is the state in which sensualism and idealism, the school 
of Bacon and that of Descartes, were found at the close of the 
seventeenth century. It remains for me to speak of their struggle 
and of its results. 



* On Malebranche, see the IntroducUon to the works of P. Andi^, the 
Prrfaee to the Thoughts of Ptueal, p. zxxii., and in the Fragments of Cartesian 
Philosophy^ the correspondence of Malebranche and Leibnitz, as well as that 
of Malebranche and of Mairan on the system of Spinoza. 

t Of Antwerp, bom in 1625, died in 1669. Among other works: Loffiea 
fundamenHs miw, a quQms htKtsnus eoUapsa/ueratj restUuta, Lngd. Bat., 1668. 
TvMt ctovrtfv, site Slhica^ Amstelod., 1665. Metaphysiea vsra^ etc., Amstelod., 
1691. 

Vol. II. 5 
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LECTURE XII. 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY. SEVENTEENTH CENTUBY. SKEPTICISM 

AND MYSTICISM. 

Straggle between BensualUm and idealism. Leibnitz : an attempt at a oon- 
dliation which is resolved into idealism. — Skepticism : Huet, Himhaim, 
Qlanville, Pascal, Lamothe Le Vayer, Bayle. — Mysticism : Mercariua Van 
Hehnont, More, Pordage, Polret, Swedenborg. — Conclufiion. Entrance 
into the second age of modem philosophy, or philosophy of the eighteenth 
centory properly so called. 

In the last lecture we saw modem philosophy divided from its 
birth into two opposite schools, equally exclusive, equally defect- 
ive, which are represented and summed up at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, on one side by Locke, and on the other 
by Malebranche. The struggle between these two great schools 
fills the first quarter, and almost the half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; this struggle began at their very origm. You have seen 
Gassendi attack the idealism of Descartes, and Descartes the em- 
piricism of Gassendi. At a later period, Locke, taking up the 
quarrel, submitted to a severe analysis the pretended innate ideas 
of Descartes,* and the God- vision of Malebranche ;f and even in 
the country of Locke, the friend and pupil of Locke, Shaftesbury ,J 
combated the principles and consequences of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding : in the midst of all this Leibnitz arrived.§ 

That which most especially characterized Leibnitz, among many 



* Book 1st of the A«ay an the Human Understanding. 

t Emrnvnation of the Opinion of Father Malebranche. 

X Letter to a gentleman who is studying at the University, 1716. 

I Bom at Leipsic in 1646; Joamey in France in 1672, in England in 176$, 
in Germany and in Italy in 1687-1689 ; President of the Academy of Berlin 
in 1699, died in Hanover in 1716. Complete Worhe^ ed. Dntens, 6 vol. in-4, 
Geneva, 1768. 
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other eminent qualities, was breadth of mind. He then concaved 
the idea of closing the struggle which divided philosophy, by 
combating equally the two extreme parts, and by uniting them 
in the centre of a vaster theory, which should comprehend whfle 
it modified them. 

Leibnitz wrote against Locke a work on the same plan and un- 
der the same title as that of his adversary, divided into as many 
books, and into as many chapters, in which he follows him gradu- 
ally, from principle to principle, from consequences to conse- 
quences.* He guards against denying the intervention of sensi- 
bility ; he does not destroy the axiom : there is nothing in the in- 
telligence which is not received through the senses ; but he makes 
this reservation : yes, but the intelligence excepted. The reser- 
vation is immense : in fact, if intelligence does not come from 
the senses, it is, then, an original faculty ; this original faculty 
has, then, a development which is peculiar to it, and engenders 
notions which belong to it, and which, added to those that spring 
from the simultaneous exercise of the sensibility, complete and 
constitute the entire domain of human knowledge. The exclusive 
theory of empiricism is destroyed by the following objection: 
The senses attest what is, they do not say what should be, they 
do not give the reason of phenomena ; they may tell us that this 
or that is so, of such or such a manner ; they cannot teach what 
exists necessarily. It must be proved that no necessary idea is 
in the intelligence, or this order of ideas must be accounted for 
by sensation : now this order of ideas cannot be denied, nor can 
it be accounted for by sensation ; then, the senses and empuicism, 
which explam a certain number of notions, cannot explain them 
all, and those which they do not explam are precisely the most 
important. 

So much for the school of Locke. Leibnitz did not attack the 
Cartesian school less vigorously ; he is the first who seised the 



* New Euayt on the Human Uhderetandin^, publiiibed by Baspe ; 1 vol. 
ln-4, 1765. 
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fodbb ode of CartesiaiiiBin, the predominance of the idea of sub- 
stance over the idea of cause. Call to mind how Descartes ar- 
nves at God. He arrives at him through the impossibihty which 
exists, the idea of the imperfect and the finite being given, of not 
conceiving the idea of the perfect and the infinite, and, coose* 
quenUy, an infinite and perfect being, a real and substantial type 
of this idea. God is given to him as being and substance, and 
not as caose. I do not say that Descartes has denied the idea of 
cause, but he has n^lected it too much. Spinoza converted this 
negligence of Descartes into a system. Spinoza placed and wished 
to place simply a principle and a substance, where a cause also 
must have been seen, and the result is, that the world and hu- 
manity^ all visible phenomena, those of the mind and those of 
matter, are no longer effects, but modes, and modes coetemal 
with their substance. Both the creative virtue of God and the 
peculiar activity of man perish in this coetemity. Malebranche 
is a Christian Spinom, somewhat more orthodox, and much less 
consistent. If with Malebranche, restrained by the Christian 
faith, God is still the creator of the world and of man, Male- 
branche, like Spinon, despoils the human race of all voluntary 
and free agency ; for. Eke Spinoza, he identifies the will with the 
desire, the will which attests a personal agency, with the desire 
which is passive and related to God, if you please, in the last 
analysis, but at first to the first object which fills the soul with 
involuntary desires.* The philosophy of Malebranche, and that 
of Spinoza, is nothing less than the suicide of liberty and of hu- 
manity to the profit of eternal substance. Leibnitz discovered 
and exposed the hidden vice of the whole Cartesian school, and 
estaUished the new principle, that all substance is essentially 
cause. In fact, either substance is as if it were not, or it mani- 
fcsts and develops itself in modalities and in attributes : now it 
cannot do this, if it has not in itself the power of manifesting and 

* On the euentUl difference between desire and will, let Seric«, VoL 8, 
Lecture 18, pp.2Sl-286; VoL 8, Lecture 8, p. 116; Vol. 4, Lecture 83, 
p. &66, etc 
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developing itself, that is, if besides being a substance it is not 
also a caiise. Take away from it this causative power, it is no 
longer any thing more than an abstract substance, a scholastic 
entity. Thus, according to Leibnitz, every real and not verbal 
substance is endowed with energy, it is a force ;* hence God, ac- 
cording to Leibnitz, is essentially creator; hence, at the same 
time, a creation not accidental and arbitrary, but which proceeds 
necessarily from the nature of God, which develops it and mani- 
fests it, and which, consequently, is perfectly regulated ; hence a 
world composed of beings which are forces ; hence, in short, a 
human soul like that which we have, and in which we all believe, 
a soul which is not only subject to the action of the world and of 
God, but which has also in itself a power of action which belongs 
to it, and proceeds only from itself. 

Thus far every thing works very well ; the vice of the empiric 
school and that of the Cartesian school could not be better 
seized. The first discussion is known ; the second is not so well 
known, nevertheless it is the best title which Leibnitz has to 
glory. This title, obscured and almost lost, has been restored to 
him during these latter times; he has been placed in highest 
honor by one of our own countrymen, one worthy to be the 
interpreter of Leibnitz, M. de Biran, whose name I cannot here 
pronounce without painful emotion, when I think that he was so 
suddenly taken away from French philosophy, already so much 
his debtor !f 

Behold Leibnitz, then, separating himself equally from the 
sensualism of Locke and from the idealism of Descartes, and ab- 
solutely rejecting neither the one nor the other : this in my opin- 
ion is the fundamental idea of Leibnitz, and you perceive that I 
applaud it with all my heart. Why should I not say so ? Since 
precedents are sought to these feeble lectures, I willingly acknowl- 



• On the relation between cause and substance, see let Series, Vol. 2, Leo- 
tore 6, p. 76. 

t Works of M. de Biran, ExiamituUion of the Lectures of M. Zarome^Ure, 
tnd the utiole Leibnite in tlio Ist Vol., with the editor's preface. 
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edge that they are found in Leibnitz ; for Leibnitz is not only a 
S3n3tem, but a method, and a method at the same time theoret- 
ical and historical, whose eminent characteristic is to reject 
nothing, and to comprehend every thing, in order to use every 
thing. Such is the direction which we strive to follow, and 
which we shall not cease to reconmiend as the only, as the true 
star on the obscure road of the history of philosophy. But it is 
necessary to distinguish this general direction of the spirit of 
Leibnitz from his system ; for he also finished by a system, and 
by a system which unfortunately resembles an hypothesis. Of 
this system we have nothing more than morsels, disjecti membra 
poetai; for Leibnitz has left no true systematic monument. Dis- 
tracted by his employments and by that unbounded curiosity 
which led him to pursue every branch of human knowledge and 
to maintain a vast correspondence with all scientific Europe,* 
Leibnitz was unable to write out the whole of his philosophy : it 
must be sought here and there in the fragments which have 
escaped, at different periods, from his pen. The basis of all his 
thoughts is monadology and pre-established harmony. Monadol- 
ogy rests upon this axiom : Every substance is at the same time 
a cause, and every substance being a cause, has therefore in 
itself the principle of its own development : such is the monad ; 
it is a simple force. Each monad has relation to all others ; it 
corresponds with the plan of the imiverse; it is the imiverse 
abridged ; it is, as Leibnitz says, a living mirror which reflects 
the entire universe under its own point of view. But every 
monad being simple, there is no immediate action of one monad 
upon another; there is, however, a natural relation of their 
respective development, which makes their apparent communica- 
tion : this natural relation, this harmony which has its reason in 
the wisdom of the supreme director, is pre-established harmony. 



• On Leibnitz, on his cbAracter and whole career, see in the FragmenU qf 
CbrUnan PMiowphy the article entitled : Ukfublbhkd Correspoicdxngb 

BETWXSN MaLBBRANCHP. AND LsiBinTZ. 
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It would hence follow, that eacb monad, for eiample the hi 
soul, draws every thing from itself, and in nowise receiveB the 
influence of this aggregation oi monads called the body, and that 
the body in nowise submits to the influence of the soul. There 
would not be between the body and the soul reciprocity of actioii, 
there would be simple correspondence : they would be Hke two 
watches wound up at the same hour, which correspond exactly, 
but whose interior movements are perfectly distinct. But to 
deny the action of the body over the soul and that of the soul 
over the body, is, at the outset, to deny an evident fact which 
we may every moment prove both in the phenomenon of sensa* 
tion and in the phenomenon of efibrt ; then if it is not openly 
denying the existence of exterior objects, it is ccmdemning the 
soul to ignorance of them, for it is condemning it not to go forth 
fnnn itself, and reducing it to mere consciousness ; it is then en- 
gagmg philosophy in the way of idealism. Thus, after having 
some time suspended the struggle of systems, Leibnitz has therein 
fallen himself; after having tried to arrest the progress of exclu* 
sive schools, he has facilitated and hastened it : for it is Leibnitx- 
ism which has sown everywhere throughout Germany those 
seeds of idealism which at a later period bore their fruits. 

You conceive that empiricism is not destroyed by the hypothe- 
sis of pre-established harmony: it is a general rule that one 
exaggeration is never corrected by another; the greatest strength 
of our enemies lies in our own faults, and that which injures all 
schools is their exaggerated pretensions. You conceive, then, 
that the partisans of Locke, far from being arrested by the ideal- 
istic hypotheses of Malebranche and of Leibnitz, are, on the 
contrary, authorized by manifest vices, and, we may say, by the 
ridiculousness of these hypotheses, to plunge farther and farther 
into sensualism, and to push their principles even to the moat 
deplorable consequences. In England, the friend and pupil of 
Locke, Collins,* denies positively the liberty of man. Locke 

* Bom in 1676, died in 1729. 
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Dodwell* changes this doubt into certitude, and undertakes to 
demonstrate the materiality of the sool^ which greatly reduces the 
chances of immortality. In fine, MandevUle,f finding in Locke 
the theory of the osefnl as the only basis of lirtoe, concludes 
that there is no essential diflferenoe between virtue and yice, and 
thinks that too much evil has been said of vice, that after all, 
vice is not so much to be despised in the social state, that it is 
the soiffce of a great number of precious advantages, of [ho- 
fessions, of arts, of talents, of virtues which, without it, would be 
imposBiUe.| Behold the extravagances of the empiric shool: 
and what has it thereby accomplished ? It has raised against 
itself new adversaries. Newton § and his disciple, Samuel Clark,| 
contended against the irreligious consequences of the empiric 
school ; Shaftesbury^ combated its moral and political tendency. 
Finally, Arthur Collier** and G. Berkeley,! f in order to put an end 
to materialism, denied the existence of matter. Berkeley, setting 
out with this scholastic theory preserved by Locke, that we con- 
ceive exterior objects only by the intarventi(»i and the image of 
sensible ideas, destroys the hypothesis of ideas, which should 



• Bom at Dnblin in 164S, died in 1711. 

t A Hollander of French origin, a physician at London ; bom at Dordrecht 
in 1670, died in 1785. 

X Fable of ike Beee, London, 170«, 1714, 1728, tnmilated into French, 4 toL 
in-12, 1750. Helvetioa haa drawn much from it. 

% See his quarrel with Locke in the following volome, Lecture 15. 

I Bora in 1675, died in 1729. See his controveray with Collins and Dod- 
weD, his sermons on the existence of God and his attribntea, and hia cone- 
spondence with Leibnitc OompUU Workt, London, 4 voL, 1788-1742. 

Y On Shaftesbury and hia opinion of Locke, 1st Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 11, 
p. 4-7. 

** London, in-8. Clavie Uni9erMlitj 1718. We are aoquainted only with 
the recent reprint made by Doctor Parr : Jfetapkfiioal TracU hy EngUek PU- 
loeophere of the Rghteenth OeiUury, London, 1837. 

ft An Irishman, bom in 1884, bishop of Goyne in 1784, died in 1755. 
0(mpUi€ Worke, 2 vol. in-4, 1784, and in-8, 8 vol., 1820. His two moat oele- 
bratod works are the Aleypkron and the Dialogue between Hj/Uu amd PkUomo§», 
both translated in French. On Berkeley, see 1st Seriea, VoL lat, Lectoraa 
8 and 9. 

6* 
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represent bodies, and hence, thinks that he has taken away the 
foundation of the belief in the material world, which he regards 
as an illusion of philosophy to which the human race has never 
given any credit. 

From England, turn your eyes to France, you there find the 
same struggle between the school of Descartes and that of 
Gassendi. In Germany, if Wolf,* the professor par excellence,\ 
spreads Leibnitasm everywhere, do not forget the resistance, the 
persecutions even which he encountered ; do not forget that there 
was more than one pupil of Locke among his adversaries. The 
struggle was more unequal in Italy. Fardella, at Padua, J was 
an Augustinian and an idealist like Malebranche; at Naples, 
Vico,§ while violently combating the very unjust contempt 
which Descartes had shown for the authority of history and 
languages, does not the less adopt his general philosophy, and 
he belongs to that noble idealistic school which has never been 
destroyed in the country of Saint Thomas and of Bruno. Never- 
theless, Genovesi arose. || 

Such, in 1750, was the state of empiric dogmatism and of 
idealistic dogmatism in Europe. You have seen that neither of 
these two systems escaped the consequences resulting from their 
principles ; a struggle of an entire century presented conspicuously 



♦ Born at Breslau in 1679, privat Decent at Jena from 1708 to 1707, pro- 
fessor at Hallo until 1723, driven away, afterwards reinstated, and died at 
Halle in 1754. His Latin and German works compose a whole litotry. 

t Vol. 1st, Lectaro 12. 

X Professor at Padua, died in 1718. His greatest work is entitled: 
^^ AnimcB humananatura ah Au^wtino detecta . . . exponente Miohaele 
Angelo Fardella, Drapanensi, sacne thcologiee doctore, et in Patavino lyoieo 
astronomise et moteorum professoro. . . Opus potissimum elaboratnm ad 
incorporcam et immortalcm animse humanse indolem, adversus, Epioareos 
et Lucretii sectatores, ratione prsluccnte, demonstrandam." VenetiiB, 1698^ 
in-fol. 

S Born at Naples in 1668, died in 1744. On Vico, see the preoeding roL- 
ume. Lecture 11. The great work of Vico is: PHnoipi di Sdenaa Nvova 
iPifUomo aUe Commune Natura deUe Nazioni^ Naples, 1725. The last edition 
which ho himself published is the 8d, in-8, 1744. 

I In 1712, died in 1788. 
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all the vices attached to both. Hence should have arisen, and in 
fact soon enough did arise, a skepticism in proportion to the dog- 
matism which engendered it. As far, generally, as the extrava- 
gances of dogmatism are pushed, so far the boldness of skepti- 
cism will go; always, however, on two conditions: 1st, it is 
necessary that we should be in a century of liberty and inde- 
pendence, where alone, the extravagances of dogmatism bear 
their best fruits; we dare neither to doubt nor to appear to 
doubt, and terror stifles skepticism in the thought itself or therein 
retains it ; 2d, it is not enough to be independent, it b necessary 
moreover to be accustomed to recur to self, to examine different 
principles, the different processes of systems, and to gather 
together their consequences and their principles ; it is necessary, 
in fine, that the spirit of criticism should have acquired some 
strength. Now, call to mind that we are in the century of 
Bacon and of Descartes, in the century which established philos- 
ophy on the double basis of independence and of method* 
Skepticism, too, was not wanting in the seventeenth century ; it 
was, as it must have been, in proportion to the vast and rick 
dogmatism, whose distinct momenta and principal representatives 
I have pointed out to you. 

In casting my eyes over the long list of skeptic philosophers 
which have appeared in the first age of modem philosophy, I 
cannot forbear dividing them at first into two classes, the true 
and the false. And here is presented a phenomenon of which I 
have already spoken to you,* and which we shall hereafter see 
reproduced, but which must be pointed out at its origin. 

Call to mind the necessary order of the development of the 
human mind, such as we have seen it by the rapid history which 
I have presented to you : we have everywhere seen philosophy 
spring from the midst of theology. Having sprung from it, it 
was at first divided into two dogmatisms, which have often re- 
sulted in the maddest consequences. It was impossible that the^ 

* See Lecture 4. 
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dogy should patiently behold an independent philosophy riw up 
beside it ; and theology must have been so much the more af- 
flicted to see the human mind escape it, as it saw it make a feeble 
trial of its strength. So, with very good intention, theology un- 
dertook (and this was its right and its duty) to recall the human 
mind to the sentiment of its weakness. It was thereby of great 
service ; for it is of the utmost importance to remind dogmatism 
continually, that its basis is human reason, and that human reason 
has its limits. But if theology is still serviceable to the human 
spirit by reminding it of its weakness, this service is not entirely 
disinterested, and the secret or avowed, but very natural aim of 
theology, is to bring back the human spirit through the sentiment 
of its weakness, by exaggerating this sentiment somewhat, to the 
ancient faith, to the ancient authority from which philosophy set 
out. 

In fact, scarcely had independent philosophy, in the seven* 
teenth century, produced a few attempts at idealistic and empirio 
dogmatism, when theology, gaining credit by the errors into 
which philosophy had fallen, hastened to place before it the pic- 
ture of its faults in order to disgust it with its independence, and 
bring it back to faith. This artifice must have been often prac- 
tised in Europe, for its secret was soon known. In 1692 this dis- 
gruised skepticism was unmasked and combated, in a book whose 
title is very remarkable, Pyrrhonismus pontificus.* ' 

Nothing is more clear than the aim of Huet : he is dognlatical 
and theological. Bbliop of Avranches, employed in the education 
of the youth of France, celebrated besides as a learned man, 
Huet, the warm adversary of Descartes and the friend of the 
Jesuits, after having written his famous Censure of the Cartui/an 
Philosophy f left a Treatise on the Weakness of the Human Mind, 
the last conclusion of which is, that it is necessary to return to 
feith and adhere to it. This pretended skeptic is the author of 
the Evangelical Demonstration, But to whom is this demon- 

* By Fr. Tuiretini, of GeDOva; printed at Leyden. 
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itatkm addressed? to the human mind apparently, to that 
same human mmd which Huet has just convicted of inability to 
attain to truth, and which, consequently, must be incapable of 
adzing the truth of the evangelical demonstration.* 

Jerome Himhaim was a Premonstrante, and a doctor of the- 
ology in Prague.f His work is a declamation unworthy of the 
attention of the historians of philosophy. Its spirit is sufficiently 
indicated by its title, which is as follows : De typho generis hu- 
maniy five de scientiarum humanarum inani 04: ventoso tumore, 
difficultate, labilitate, falsitate, ja4iiancia, prcesumptume, tncom- 
modis et pericuUs, tractatus brevis in quo etiam vera sapientia 
a faUa discemUur, simplicitas mundo contempta extollitur, 
tdioHs in iolatium, doetis in cautelam conscriptus. Prag., in-4, 
1676. 

The Englishman, Joseph Olanville, is a skeptic of more mind, 
but strangely mconsistent. He is, at the same time, avowedly anti- 
dogmatic and superstitious to the utmost degree. A member of 
the Royal Society of London, he defended that illustrious asso- 
oiation against the accusation of irreligion which had been made 
agunst it, and which has been since made against similar institu- 
tions. At the same time, chaplain ordinary of the king, he wrote 
more than once in favor of apparitions and spirits, striving to 
prove their possilnlity and thdr reality.^ This is a very singular 
sort of skepticism : it is somewhat analogous to that of the mys- 
tic Agrippa.§ His most celebrated work is entitled : Scientific 



* Bom at Caen in 1680, died in 1721. Gensura phUowphioB OarienancBy in- 
li, 1689. See, on this book, the beautifhl letter of Amanld, cited in the 
PlrefiMe of our Thou^hU ofPoBeal^ Prefaok, p. xxii. The Philosophical TrtaUae 
e% IA« Weakness of the Human Understanding is a posthumous work, which ap- 
pearad at Amsterdam, in-12, 1721. See our opinion of it in the book jnat 
cited, Prefkoe, pp. xvL-xix. See also on Huet, the Philosophical Fragments^ 
Correspondence of Leibnitz and the ahbe Nicaise. 

t Died in 1679. 

X Saducismus triumphatuSy or Full and plain evidence coruseming tniehet and 
apparitions^ in two parts, the first treating of their poesvbUiiy, ^f second ofikew 
r^oX existence, 1666. There is a 8d edit., 1689, in-8. 

S See Lecture 10. 
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tkepticism,* or Confest ignoraiice the war/ to science, in an eetofjf cf 
the vanity of dogmatizing and confident opinion. It is a r^nlar at- 
tack upon the most accredited dogmatism of that period, idealistio 
dogmatism. Without dwelling upon this work, I will cite an im- 
portant passage from Chapter XXY., in which Glanville examines 
and refutes dogmatism in relation to the idea of cause. In his opin- 
ion we cannot know any thing, if we do not know it in its cause. 
Causes are the alphabet of science, without which we cannot read 
in the book of nature.f Now we know effects alone, and by 
means of our senses too.| Our senses do not reach beyond phe- 
nomena, and when we wish to relate phenomena to causes invisi- 
ble and above our senses, we can resort only to hypotheses. 
Descartes himself, that great secretary of nature,§ although he 
may have surpassed all the philosophers who preceded him in 
the explanation of the system of the world, has, nevertheless, 
^ven this explanation only as an hypothesis. In short, if we 
knew causes we should know every thing, so that the pretension 
of dogmatism in regard to causes implies that of omniscience. 
Doubtless there is not much to be boasted of in this work, which 
does not contain more than two or three pages, and which, 
too, is superficial enough, but it must be observed that Glanville is 
an Englishman, who enjoyed much celebrity in his own times, 
that Hume in his youth must have found his reputation great 
enough to warrant him in reading his works, and that this attack 
upon the knowledge of causes must be considered as the antece- 
dent in England of that of Hume. 

Pascal I is much above all these skeptics, but he is one of them. 

* Scepsis Bcientificay or Confest ignorance the way to science^ in an etsay ofikt 
vanity of dogmatizing and confident opinion, 1665. He has left also Euays en 
several important subjects in philosophy and religion, iQ-4, 1676. Among the 
efuuiys the first two are : Against confidence in philosophy f Ofskeptieiem and 
certainty. 

t P. 154. *' These are the alphabet of science, and nature cannot be nad 
without them." 
X " We know nothing but effects, and those by our sense." 
$ "The great secretary of nature, the miraculous Descartes." 
I Bom in 1628, died in 1662. In my work Despensees de Pasealt in ettab* 
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Pascal is incontestably skeptical in many of his ThxmghU ; and 
the avowed design of his book the apology of the Christian re- 
ligion. Neither his skepticism nor his theology contams any thing 
very remarkable. His skepticism is that of Montaigne and Char- 
ron, which he often reproduces in the same terms ; in it you find 
no new view nor any new argument. It is nearly the same with 
his theology. What, then, places Pascal so high, and makes his 
originality ? It is that, whilst with other skeptics skepticism is 
nothing more than a play of wit, a combination coolly invented to 
frighten the hiunan mind with itself and bring it back to faith, 
that of Pascal is profoundly sincere and serious. The uncertainty 
of all opinions is not a bugbear in his hands ; it is a phantom im> 
prudently evoked which troubles and pursues him. In his 
ThoughU there is one which, though rarely expressed, rules and 
makes itself felt everywhere, the idea of death. Pascal, one day, 
saw death unexpectedly near at hand, and was terrified. He 
fears death, he does not wish to die ; and having, as it were, taken 
in some sort this resolution, he endeavors as much as possible to 
secure to himself the immortality of the soul. It is for the im* 
mortality of the soul, and for that alone, that he seeks God ; and 
from the first glance which this young geometrician, till then al- 
most a stranger to philosophy, casts over the works of philoso- 
phers, he does not find a dogmatism which satisfies his geomet- 
rical habits and his wants, he throws himself into the arms of 
faith, of the most orthodox faith ; for this teaches and promises 
with authority what Pascal wishes to hope without fear. He is 
not ignorant that this faith has difficulties ; it b for this reason, 
perhaps, that he clings to it still more, as to the only treasure 
that remains to him, and devotes himself to strengthen every kind 

liBhing, for the first time, the tme text of several thoughts, and in drawing 
new and unexpected thoughts from the original manuscripts, hitherto neg- 
lected, I believe that I have established the skepticism of Pascal as a philoso- 
pher. See Journal dei JSavantiy April to November, 1842. On the I^ecewUy of 
a new Edition of the Thoughts of Paecal; Thoughts of Pascal, in-8, 1842 ; 2d 
edition, much augmented, 1844, and 8d edition, with a new pre&oe, 1847 ; 
see also Jacquel/ins Pascal^ in-12, 1845. 
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of argument, good and bad; here solid reasons, there 
blances, there even chimeras. Given up to itsdf, ih» reMOn of 
Pascal would incline to skepticism ; but skepticism is nothingnesB ; 
and this horrible idea rejects it even in the most impeiioiiB dog- 
matism. Thus, on one hand, a skeptical reason ; on the other, 
an invincible necessity of believing : hence, an uneasy skepticism, 
and a dogmatism which also has its inquietudes ; hence, too^ even 
in the expression of thought, that melancholy and pathetic char- 
acter which, joined to the severe habits of a geometrical mind, 
displays in Pascal's writmgs a style unique and of superior 
beauty. 

The skeptical school of Gassendi is of a very different charac- 
ter. In it, in my opmion, faith is but a reserve or a habit The 
point of departure of this school is empiricism ; its instrument and 
its form is erudition, which, among other advantages, had that of 
presenting skepticism under the respected cloak of aotiqiBfy. 
Lamothe le Yayer follows, at the same time, CharrcMi and Gas- 
sendi ; he is a sincere skeptic, except the restraint imposed upon 
him as preceptor of the youth of France.* The abb6 Foncherf 
was sumamed the restorer of the new academy, and he wrote a 
book against the dogmatism of Descartes and of Malebranehe. 

Baylc is the ideal of this school of learned skeptics. He was 
made for skepticism by his good faith and his mobility : his We 
was the image of his character.;^ Bom in the Protestant faith, he 
became a Catholic ; no sooner was he a Catholic than he returned 
to Protestantism ; after many adventures he retired to Holland ; 



* Bom at Paris in 15S6, died in 1672. His Five Didloffuet in imUatwn, qf 
the andmts hy HoraHue Tuberon are still read. His complete WQiks bcve 
been published by his son, 15 toI. in-12, 1671. 

t Bom in 1644, died in 1696. CrUicism on the Eta/mination qf TWiOy in-12, 
1675. Beply to the OrUieism, in-12, 1676. IHe»ert<Uion an the BmmtuMon 
of Truths containing the Mttory and ike principiee of ihe pkilotopkif of ike Aoa- 
demiee^ in-12, 169B. On Foacher) see the PhiloeophiaU Fragmmt$^ Oorro- 
epondence ofLeibnits and the ahbi Moaieej pp. 280, 284, 289-291 ; and #Kv 
mente of Qirtenan PhUoeophjf^ p. 896. 

X Bom at Carlat, County of Foix, in 1648 ; died in Holland in 170S. 
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•t ja«t» it 19 8aid» becQDcluded to retam to Fiaoce and to Cathol- 
icism 'f for the one was then the only door to the other.* Bayle 
is, above all, a friend <rf paradox. He places himself almos( al- 
ways behind some name, or behind some decried opinion which 
he takes up in an underhand manner, without adopting it clearly 
and frankly, and which he excels in elucidating, in fortifying, and 
in putting into circulation. Nevertheless, to be just towards him, 
it must be confessed that he has given to the world, as his own, 
a number of paradoxes which belong to him. For example, in 
the Thoughts on the Comet was, for the first time, found the 
famous principle, since much in vogue, and which is not far from 
the truth : That an idea false or unworthy of God is worse than 
indifference or atheism. Again, Bayle advances that one may be 
an honest man and an atheist ; that a people without religion is 
still capable of social order, and that every society is not essen- 
tially religious. But if these paradoxes, and many others,f betray 
in Bayle a skeptical spirit, they do not constitute a regular whole, 
a system of skepticism. Bayle is much more the father oi Vol- 
taire than of Hume. 

It remains to me to speak of the mystic school Thus far we 
have constantly seen the follies of idealism and of sensualism ]»o- 
ducing skepticism, and skepticism, unable to destroy the necessity 
of belief inherent in the human mind, constraining dogmatism Ur 



• 0/ PubUe Jrutruction in BoUand, Bottirdaic, p. 184. ** At Botterdmm, 
near the Qreat Market, opposite to the statae of EraaxnuSf is the house where 
Bayle lived and died, in disgrace with the Protestant party. Singular was 
the destiny of this man of the South of France, who, to escape the supersti- 
tions of his own country, fell into the hands of the Synod of Dordrecht, and 
paBfting from one extreme to the other, ended in skepticism. Bayle is not a 
tystematic skeptic like Seztus and Home, avowing liis principles, and posh- 
ing them intrepidly to their last consequences. His skepticism is, as it were, 
the fruit of weariness, and the work of a curious and mobile mind, which 
ftoata at random in a sea of erudition.'' 

t See the PtmUa mr la OomHe, 4 vol. in-12, 1681, and the artidea 
MI«fM, PauUeimt^ in the Didionnair* hittcrigus et critique. Edit, de 
maiseaux, 4 vol. in-foL, 1540. His works, with the exoepUon of hia 
MMTf, have been collected in 4 vol. in-fbl., Haye, 1787. 
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olothe the form of mysticbm. Besides, as skepticism is always, 
in an epoch of liberty and of criticism, in direct proportion with 
dogmatism, so mysticism is almost always in direct proportioii 
with both skepticism and dogmatism: so, in the first age of 
modem philosophy, there were as many important mystics as 
there were great skeptics and celebrated dogmatists. 

Mysticism despairs of the regular processes of science : it be- 
lieves that we may attain directly, without the aid of the senses* 
and without the aid of reason, by an immediate intuition, the 
real and absolute principle of all truth, God.* It finds God 
either in nature, and hence a physical and naturalistic mysticism, 
if I may so express it, or in the soul, and hence a moral and met- 
aphysical mysticism. In short, it has also its historical views ; 
and you conceive that in history it considers especially that 
which represents mysticism in full and under its most regular 
form, that is, religions ; and you conceive agsdn that it is not to 
the letter of religions, but to their spirit, that it clings ; hence 
an allegorical and symbolical mysticism. These three points of 
view may be distinguished in the development of mysticism, and 
I pray you not to forget them ; but it is sufficient that I have 
pointed them out to you. Without following them farther, I 
shall be satisfied with giving you the names of the principal mys- 
tics of each nation of Europe in the seventeenth century. 

Germany, which has always been the classic ground of mysti- 
cism, first offers us the son of the celebrated Van Helmont, Mer- 
curius Van Helmont, bom in 1618, died in 1699, who speat 
his life in travelling in England and in Germany, and left 
several works, among others, Opuscula pkilosopkica, in-12, 
Amsterdam 1690, and Seder Olam, give ordo seectdorum, hoe 49t 
historica enarratio doctrince pkilosopkica! per unum in quo sunt 
omnia, in-12, 1693. Among the German mystics, must be 
named John Amos, bora in 1592 at Comna in Moravia, and 
therefore called Comenius; his death occurred in 1671. tie 

* For mysticism, we have ah^ady referred, and we refer again, to tbjS.Sd 
Vol. of the iBt Series, Leotores 9 and 10, JfytHeistit, 
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tried to reform pbyncs by mysticism : Synopsis physiees ad iu- 
men divinum rrformatce, 1633* Amos supposes two substances, 
matter and spirit, and ligbt as intennediary. 

In England it is not just to place Cudwoiihf among the mys- 
tics ; be is a Platonist of a firm and profound mind, wbo bends 
somewhat under the weight of bis erudition, and with wbom 
method is wanting ; but H. More is decidedly mystic. . He was 
at first a Cartesian, and Descartes addressed several letters to 
him ; then be passed from Cartesianism to mysticism, wbicb is 
natural enough ; for, in general, remember that as we have seen, 
tbus hr, that skepticism proceeds from empiricism, so we have 
seen, and still see, that mysticism proceeds from idealism.^ We 
must not forget among the EngVsh mystics of this period, John 
Pordage, a preacher and physician, who introduced into England 
the ideas of the German Bohme, and presented them under a 
regular and systematic form.§ 

In France, mysticism had not less success. Like some histo- 
rians of philosophy, I do not count Pascal among the myslacs ; 
for if Pascal abandoned reason for faith, it was for orthodox 



* See also Jdanms Amoi Cbmenii V. CLpafuophitBjMrochvmuSf Lugd. BiteT., 
1644, in-8. 

t Died in 1688, author of Ths True ItUelleehuU SytUm qfths Uhiverte, Lon- 
don, in-fol., 1678 ; new edit, 4 vol. in-8, Lond., 1830 ; translated into Latin 
by Moeheim, Jena, in-fol., 1785, and 2 vol. in-4., Lugd. Bat, 1778. See also 
an excellent poethnmons work entitled : TVeaiUe ameeming eternal and immu- 
toMe Morali^^ in-8, Lond., 1781. 

X More was a odAeagne of Cadworth at Cambridge ; be was bom in 1614 
and died in 1687. He published a multitude of writings, and among others : 
IttmwrtaUty<^ih«Sovl^hy Henry Mor^^Fdhvj of ChrUCtO^^ Cambridge^ 
iD-8., Lond., 1669. EHakmdUm Bthieum, Lond., in-8, 1660; there is a 4th 
edit in-8, Lond., 1711. Several of his English philosophical writings have 
been collected under this title : A OoUedim o/ieoeral Philosophical Writinge^ 
one vol. in-fol., 2d edit, Lond., 1662, in-foL ; 4th edit, 1712.—^. Mori Cb- 
i^brigimtie opera Ofnnia, turn qwB Laiinat ecripta eunlj mmc vero LaUnUaUdo- 
iMto, 2 voL in-fol Lond,, 1679, 1 voL—K Mori, Oani. opera theologico^ om- 
gUM quidem teripta nunc veroper audorem LaHnareddita, m-fol., 1700, Lond. 

I Bom in 1625, died in 1698. Mdaphyeica vera el dUtina, 8 vols., 1T96, 
Francfort and Lcipzic. Sophia, the deteeUo eaketie t^ienHm de mundo im t tmo 
el exUmo, Amstelod., 1699. Thechgia IfyeUea, Amst, 1698. 
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fi^ttii; whilst mystidsm always inclines to hetoiodoiy. I(ar wll 
I plaoe Malebranche in this class; for at first Malebranohe dmA 
not subject reason to faithy but he establishes the conformily o^ 
theone to the other; then, too, the faith of Malebranohe is ortho- 
dox, like that of Pascal I should be nu»e tempted to jJaoe 
Fenelon among them ; for the author of the Mammi tf tki 
Saints prefers ccmtemplation to thought and pure love to aetaon^ 
and it may now be said that his faith is not veiy oiihodoz. 
Fenelon is therefore a mystic ; but whether fix)m weakness, or 
hmnility, or good sense, he does not go beyond that degree of 
moral mysticism which is called quietism.* The most decided 
French mystic of this epoch is Pierre Poiret, a Protestant minis- 
ter who was bom at Mets in 1C46, and who died in Holland in 
1719. A Cartesian like More, he, like More, abandoned Carte- 
sianism, or rather he overstrained all its consequences, which led 
him to mysticism. He was the editor of the works of Antoinette 
Bonrignon, 19 yolumes in-8, 1679-86 ; and he himself wrote a 
great number of works. The most celebrated is written in 
French: Economy of Divine Providence, 1687, 7 toIs. in-8, 
translated into Latin in 2 yoIs. in-4, Amstelod., 1705, repiinted 
in 1728. We must notice also the Cogitaiumes rationdUe de 
DeOy anima et malo, in-4, 1677, and with great augmentations, 
Amstelod., 1685 ; a third edition in-4, 1715. Herein is found a 
free Cartesianism, with a well-defined mysticism and a- solid rafu- 
tation of Spinoza. Theology of the Heart, 2 vols, in-12, 1690 ; 
Theology of Love, 1691 ; De eruditione iolida, mperfieimria et 
fklsa, 1692, 2d edition, 2 vols, in-4, 1707 ; Fides et ratio eol- 
latm ac suo utraque loco redditce adversus principia J". LockU, 
Amstelod., 1707 ; Vera et eognita omnium prima, sivs de na- 
iura idaarum, 1715; a new edition of several writings of 



• JStpUeaUon Sm Mimmea dtt Saints, in-12, 1697. The leftitAt&on of Bo»- 
■nat is also of 1697, JiutrueUan sur lea EUUa d'araitan, in-4. Seo on Qniethm, 
lit Series, Vol. 2, Leotores 9 and 10, p. 106, etc, and the opinion of Laibiiits 
on this great oontroveny, IhigmmUphUoiopkiquai, Cbrrmpondmsi de I M 
mt§ at da Nieaiae, ^ Zl^ 
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After fab'deaih was pmUiahed : Petri PoireH PaHhuma; 
iB-4, 172I9 'with a notioe of his life and his woric& ^ The 
oaty one of whieh I ahaK here speak, is a yery ourioos letter ia ^^ 
whidi he gma a pret^ clear idea of myBtioiam/eniimeratea its 
aioet easentU peinta of "view, and eoAcIiidea by a history, or at 
least hjr an extended nemeticlatiire of mystio authors.* This 
diort letter is « Biystic moniiment which may take the ]daee of 
nany olhenr. According, to Poiret» the foundation of mystidani 
ia pardy in the impotence 6f the reason and partly m the oothsp-* 
liott of the wili^* hence the necesmty of recdving eveiy tklng 
firam Qodt tnith by iaith and reyektion, yirtne by grace. PiacK 
tieal vpieifectkm eonaistB in being a mere instnunent <tf divine ao- 
ikm,'paii Jhum Deique aeiu9. The mysticism oi Poiret is espe* 
daUf BMnd and practical, whilst Pordage^ Amos, and Van 
Helmont are rather naturalistic mystics. Towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century a vaster mysticism arises, which in- 
chides the three essential points of view of mysticbm, sentimental 
and moral mystaciam, naturalistic mysticism, and allegoric myst^' 
amL Ton see Ihat I aUude to the doctrine of the famous Swi^ 
denboig.f Swedenborg closes all the my s ticism of die seves- 
teenth eentary^aa Bayle closes the skepticism of the same age, 
and aa Leiboita and Locke represent and sum up its empridam 
and its ideahstn. 
I have ahown to you the oppontion and the struggle of theais 

* B%bUoiK«M mftikortim, Amstelod., 1708. In the middle of the book 
is the letter in qnestibn: Epittcia dt prineipUt et €^araeUnbut quQ/ut prcb- 
a^h dwUimo r umnm i orum m u c io f ^ m^tiiei^ttpirUuaiet/wiivimtmeti, AitiM 
end, tome Annotations ot addiiionetj with a oaialogui audorum mystioormm. 

t His works are innamenble. llie principal are ns follows : EmmammeHU 
.Stoiiwftgfy<i. Optra pMhtopkioa ot tnineraHOf S ▼. in-tbl., Dreed» et lipate, 
VtSL—JProdfomutpkilotopkim r aH oci n tmii a d* inJinUo U tamMjfndlier ml km k ^ 
d9qu$ meeamtmo optrationu ami/ma €t eorporit^ BresdsB et Lipsise, 1784, In-lS. 
Dodkkta nova HieroKHyma^ in-4. Amstelod., 1768.— 2>0 eodo et ^fiu mUwU- 
»im,M4k4t^fnom^0mfiikwltiri$,\aA. Lond., 1768.— Z^iUIks j 
timd$amoM ooi^ugali; pott gutu ttqmmtur whipUUei intaniadt amor$ 
UHo^ in-i. Amstelod., 1768.— F<ra ChritUana rdigh amUmnt 
Am b ^i mm ho9m4ocUnm, in-4i Amstelod., 1771. 
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four schools, but we must not foi^t their unity ; it is in that of 
the common spirit of the seventeenth century, it is in that of the 
great movement which all these schools have in their vray serv^. 
They are united to one another, they act upon one another. The 
honor of our Descartes b in having inspired or aided them all. 
Hobbes and Gassendi follow Descartes even in their writings 
against him ; Locke proceeds directly from him, although he sep- 
arates from him; Berkeley continues Malebranche; Leibnitz is a 
Garteuan ; Wolf, who is a Leibnitzian, is consequently a Cartesian. 
On the other hand, Pascal and Huet have thdr eyes upon Des- 
cartes. Finally, More and Poiret come from Descartes, whom 
they refute and whom they abandon ; and Swedenborg has be- 
fore him, as a bugbear, the mathematical abstractions of Wolf. 
They suppose and produce one another, and compose by their 
strife an indivisible group: the same period, the same spirit, 
with the diversities necessary to place this unity in relief; the 
same pomt of departure, if not the same aim ; finally, the same 
Uinguage and common terminology. We feel that they spring 
from the same trunk, although they form different branches and 
belong to the same family whose father is Descartes, or rather 
the spirit of the seventeenth century. 

If this spirit has sent its roots into the eighteenth century, as 
imr instance in Berkeley and Wolf, these roots have not the less 
sent their roots into the seventeenth century, and there indeed is 
thdr native soil Berkeley is the ofifepring of Malebranche ; and 
Wolf is Leibnitz himself with less genius. The spirit of a century 
nmther dies nor is bom upon a certain day ; the spirit of the 
seventeenth century no more ceased to exist in 1700 than that of 
the eighteenth in 1799. The spirit of a period may change sev- 
eral times in a single century, or embrace several. In general 
the C.'st years of a century do not belong to it ; they are the pro^ 
longation and the echo of that which preceded and which in a 
manner died during the uncertain period when the following 
century was bom. So to the spirit of the seventeenth century 
we must refer the first third of the eighteenth. Then, and theni 
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oply, the first age of modem philosophy closed and an entirely 
new development began for it : a new dogmatism, a new empir- 
icism» and a new idealism appear, which will produce a new 
skepticism, which will engender a new mysticism ; then, in shorty 
b^;ins the second age of modem philosophy, which is the phika- 
ophy of the eighteenth centmy properly so called. Before enter- 
ing upon it» let us cast a last look upon the age which I have 
traced, and which we will abandon to-day. 

Observe that this great period of the history of philosophy, 
viewed in all its phenomena, has resolved itself into the same 
classification in which the systems of India, of Greece, of scho- 
lasticism, and of the revival have arranged themselves. Here 
we have not only the same classification of systems, but more- 
over the same formation. Idealism and empiricism first present 
themselves ; they rapidly produce skepticism, and it is only when 
skepticism has decried idealistic and empiric dogmatism that 
mysticism begins to appear, or at least to take a high importance. 
Thus behold modem philosophy, at its commencement, provided 
with the four elementary systems of all philosophy. Behold H 
constituted. In fact, a philosophy is not constituted so long as il 
has not all its organic elements, and it has all its organic elemeota 
only when it is in possession of the four systems which I have 
designated to yom. Modem phDosophy has taken a centmy 
and a half to form itself and to acquire the elements which are 
necessary to it ; its first age extends from the first years of the 
seventeenth century to the middle of the eighteenth. Then only 
it was constituted ; but it was constituted, and its future is secure ; 
and unless some great catastrophe should suddenly take place, 
the principles which it contains must receive their development. 

So much for its interior constitution ; its exterior constitution 
is equally good. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, mod- 
em philosophy had but one home, or at least it had a principal 
home, Italy. It was in Italy that the philosophy of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries shone forth m splendor ; other conotiiea 
did little else than reflect it But in the seventeenth century all 
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Burope became the theatre of philosophy ; philosophy was ewf^ 
where acclimated ; it thrust its roots into the very heart of Ba- 
rope, in France, in England, in Germany ; these were the equal 
and different homes of modem civilization. If philosophy had 
remained in Italy, where would it now be ? But, thank Gk)d, H 
descended to the seventeenth century, from that ingenious and 
unfortunate Italy, into those strong and fruitful lands which be- 
long ever to the new spirit, France, England, Germany; and 
there it has materially secured, thus to speak, the immense future 
which its interior constitution promised to it. 

Add that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, philosophy 
had scarcely any means of expression save a single language, and 
that too a dead language, the Latin ; there were doubtless some 
exceptions, but in the seventeenth century the Latin language 
became the exception; then philosophy everywhere b^an to 
make use of national languages, which it enriched and regulated. 
There are very few great philosophical works in the seventeenth 
century which are not written in French* or in English ;f the 
Latin language was still sustamed m the North and in Germany,! 
yet somewhat barbarous and destitute of lai^uage and of htera- 
tore. Leibnitz, however, was beginning to write § in German on 
philosophical matters, inviting his compatriots to imitate his ex- 
ample, and Wolf sometimes followed it. 

Behold modem philosophy then, at the end of the seventeentli 
century, constituted, I repeat it, interiorly and exteriorly; it 
possessed its four necessary elements ; it was naturalized in the 
three great nations which represented civilization ; it had at its 
service living languages, full of the future, and which placed it in 
dh^t commimication with the masses. Thus it marched for* 



* Descartes, Malebranohe, Amaold, Fenelon, Bossuet, often L^bnits, 
Bajle, Poiret in part. 

t Several parts of Baoon and of Hobbes, Locke, Glanville, Cndworthy 
Berkeley. 

X The Hollander Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Wolf in part, Swedenborg. 

I See Zdi&mte*« DeuUchs Sehr^fUn, of M. Gahnraer, 2 vol. in-18, IBSS-lSiai 
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wapd^to^eeome oirdaf «i iodepeiiden^ tiniyena]; and almoti 
popular power. 

In closiiig, I should make some apologies to you for reaching 
so alowlj tiie very heart of my subject, the histoty of philosc^^ 
in^Eiirepe dming the eighteenth century. I fear lest you nuvy 
hove found these prolqsfomena both too short and too long. But 
one may abridge and not be superficial, and I flatter myself 
that in tiiia rapid ^etch not one celebrated school, not one im- 
portant name, and consequently not a single important element 
of the history of philosophy, has been omitted. As to Iragth, I 
fHuSL he pardoned if you form a clear idea of my true lum. Tim 
taokk to drair philosophical conclusions from the study which wa 
must pursue together of the philosophy of the eighteenth oeU'^ 
tury: my road is historical, it is true, but my aim is dogmatical; 
I tend to a theory, and this theory I demand from history. But 
e?ery theory founded upon history is related to it, and is 
measured by the extent of the historical space run oyer. Sup^ 
pose that I operate upon a single century, the eighteenth for 
example : I behere that in examining closely this single century 
we shall find m it idealism, empiricism, skepticism, and myatt* 
eism, and thence we shall be aUe to draw a certam theory of the 
human mind aod of its laws; but this theory will necessarily be at 
limited in its legitimate results as the single experience that serves 
it as a basis ; for do you know whether all centuries resemble the 
eighteenth ? Do you know whether all the systems of erery cen- 
tury enter into the plan of the classificaticni of the systems of the 
eighteenth century ? This page of the human mmd, thus opened 
before you, is certamly more or less important; but thereby we 
can conclude nothing in regard to the human mind itself, for 
there are many other pages ; its histcHy fills many other ceaata- 
ries ; and a legitimate theory of its nature and its laws must nst 
on a vast number of experiments. Now this theory is our 
avowed aim. In order to arrive at it, it was necessary then, in 
takmg a single century, in order to study it thoroughly, it was 
necessary, I say, to rest this century on all anterior centuries, so 

Vol. II. 6 
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that it might be but its crown and pinnacle, and identify so well 
the essential elements of which it is composed, with those which 
the entire history of philosophy comprehend, that this single 
century might be legitimately taken for the fiuthful representa- 
tive of universal history. Then the eighteenth century is no 
longer an accident, an isolated arbitrary experience; it is not 
by chance that the eighteenth century was divided into idealism, 
into empiricism, into skepticism, into mysticism ; it was thus de- 
veloped, because it could not be otherwise than thus developed, 
because in all the great epochs of philosophy we have found 
always and everywhere these four great systems which we may 
consider as the necessary, simple, and indecomposable elements 
of the history of philosophy. 

At the commencement of the fourth lecture proposing this 
question : What is the philosophy of the eighteenth century ? in 
what does it resemble the philosophy of anterior ages, in what 
does it differ from it ? I answered that the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century resembles that of anterior ages in that it con- 
tinues it, and that it differs from that philosophy in that it contin- 
ues it in greater proportions and on a greater scale. What I then 
advanced I now repeat with more authority ; for I now speak 
from the summit of the entire history of philosophy, and in the 
name of the laws of the human mind which three thousand years 
of experience have made known to us. 

Let that be my excuse and my apology for these long prole- 
gomena. You have thus far aided me by the promptness of your 
intelligence, while we have been travelling together through the 
centuries on the perilous heights of science and of history. I 
need the assistance of all your patience, now that I must lead 
you through the vast details of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. 
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LECTURE Xin. 

OLASSmOATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTUBY. 

Of tile method of observation and of indncdon in hlBtorj'. — ^Tliat hidnoti<m, 
resting upon the observakioa of all the antezior l&KStB in the philosophy <xf 
histoiy, diTidea at first the philosophy of the eighteenth oentory into four 
systems. — Conflrmadon of induction by &ct8. — Division of the European 
sehools of the eighteenth oentury into four sdiools : sensnalistic, ideaUslle, 
skeptical, mystical. Division of this eoiune into Ibor oorreq>oiidiDg parts.— 
Order of the development of these four schools, and consequently the 
order to fbUow in their exposition.— Spirit of this course.— Its last idm. 

The analyus of the human mind has demonstrated to us that 
ia Ua Batmal deyelo^ent hi ends at four fundamental points i^ 
WW, which measure it and who% represent iL These, four 
pobts of yiewy in .their wientifie .expression, gi^ four; elementary 
systems : sensualism, idealism; skepticism, and mysticism. And, 
as the history of philosophy is the manifestation of the human 
mind in time and space, there nmst be in history all that there is 
in the human mind : so, we have not feared to affirm, in advance, 
that the history of philosophy would constantly reproduce these 
four systems. 

This is not a hypothetical method, it is a rational methodi as 
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Bacon says ;* it consists in going from the human mind, which is 
the material of history, to history, which is the manifestation of the 
human mind, and in confirming one by the other. And we have 
not confined ourselves to the rational method, we have joined to 
it the experimental method ; we have interrogated history as we 
have interrogated the human mind. I have exhibited to you all 
the great epochs of the history of philosophy; I have shown you 
successively the East, Greece, scholasticism, the philosophy of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, finally all the first period of 
modem philosophy, from the first years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury up to 1750. Not only have I run over with you all these 
epochs, but I am not conscious of having omitted in each one of 
these any important school, and in each of these schools any 
celebrated system; and entire history at each one of these 
epochs has adjusted itself to the frame itself which the analysis 
of the human mind had furnished us. The last result of the ex- 
periences of history has been the constant recurrence, in each 
epoch, of the four systems which are intimately connected with- 
out being confounded, which are developed unequally, but har- 
moniously, and always with a marked progress. Why, then, 
have we not the right to convert the constant recurrence of this 
phenomenon into a law of history ? 

Call to mind by what processes and upon what conditions we 
obt£un a law in the physical order. When a phenomenon pre- 
sents itself with such a character in such a circimistanoe, and 
when, the circumstance changing, the character of the phenome- 
non changes also, it follows that this character is not a law of the 
phenomenon ; for this phenomenon can still appear, even when 
this character no longer exists. But if this phenomenon appears 
with the same character in a succession of numerous and diverse 
cases, and even in all the cases that fall under the observalioii. 



* Preceding Vol., Lecture 9. — On the necessity of uniting the ntiooal 
method and the experimental method, see Vol. 1 of this Series, Lectun 4» 
and flrst Series, VoL 9, JH$oi>wr9 tPOwmiure, and Leotore 1. 
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ire hcnoe eonolnde thftt this character does not pertain to saeh 
or such a oircwnstance, but to the existence itself of the phe- 
nomenon. Such 18 the process which gives to the physical phi- 
losopher and to the naturalist what is called a law. When a 
law has been thus obtained by observation, that is, by the com- 
parison of a great number of particular cases, the mind in posses- 
sion of this law transfers it from the past to the future, and pre- 
dicts that, in all the analogous circumstances that can take place, 
the same phenomenon will be produced with the same character. 
His prediction is induction : induction has for a necessary condi- 
tion a supposition, that of the constancy of nature ; for leave oat 
this suppoution, admit that nature does not resemble herself, and 
the night does not guarantee the coming day, the future eludes 
foresight, and there no longer exists any thing but arbitrary 
chance: all induction is impossible.* The supposition of the 
constancy of nature is the necessary condition of induction ; but 
this condition being granted, induction, resting upon sufficient 
observation, has all its force. In the moral order, the same pro- 
cesses severely employed conduct to the same results, to laws 
which give to the moralist and the historian, quite as well as to 
the physical philosopher and the naturalist, the right to foresee 
and to predict the future. All the epochs of the history of phi- 
losophy being given, that is, all the experiments upon which ob- 
servation of this kind can bear, when all these experiments, very 
different by reason of external circumstances, have always offered 
us the same phenomenon with the same character, that is, the 
constant recurrence of these four elementary systems, distinct 
from each other and developed by each other, I ask, what is 
wanting to give us the right to consider this result as the law it- 
self of the history of philosophy ? Will it be said that observa- 
tion bears upon too small a number of cases ? But we have 
commenced with the East, and we have been as far as to 1760 : 



* See on the stability of the laws of nature as the condition of all indBD- 
tion, lit Series, Vol. 4, Lecture SO, p. 88S; and Lecture 88, p. 486. 



We lui76 fire great ezpeiiments, one of which embmooe twdfie 
Inmdred years. Ohaenration beais therefore upmi a suffioieiitty 
gnat number <^ particular cases ; it bears at least upon all exist- 
ing cases ; we have omitted none : each great philoeophical ex- 
periaoent has presented the same chai^ter, the division, into four 
etementarj e^tems. There remains only one condition to be fill- 
Med* to wit, the supposition of the constancy of the human mind^ 
a anpposition as necessary here as that of the constancy of nature 
m the physical order. But what right has the physical phfleso- 
pher to suppose that nature is rather constant to herself^ than 
the moralist to suppose that the human mmd is constant to itself? 
All human life is founded upon the supposition of the constancy 
of human nature.* You suppose that humanity will do to-moiv 
row what it has done to-day, the circumstances being analogous^ 
as you suppose that nature will not fiEul to reproduce what haa 
already been produced. Induction, theref<»:e, has the same value 
in one case as in the other. So, when, after having met» in all the 
gnat epochs of the history of philosophy from the East up to 1750^ 
the same phenomenon with the same character, I come to th^ 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, induction founded upon the 
experience of three thousand years authorizes me to predict that 
if this new experiment is extended, developed, completed (for an 
ioGomplete experiment proves nothing), the human mind» con- 
alairt to itself in the eighteenth century, will reproduce the same 
philoeophical phenomena which it has thus far produced, with 
tke same characters, and that the philosophy of the e^hteenth 
century will also be resolved into sensualism, into idealisnv into 
akqyticism, and into mysticism. Historical induction incontesta- 
Uy bears us thus far; it only remains to submit this l^ptinuUe 
conjecture to a last and decisive proof, that of facts. 

The philosophy of the eighteenth century forms a great ex^ 
periment Never, at any epoch of history, has there appeared 
in less time a greater number of systems; never have more 

• Slut Serial, Vol. 4^ Leotun S8> p. 4S4. •;.« 
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WtidiiM dented wjAl anore ardor the empire of 
!Rie expeiiment it yckj xic]i,.aiid at tiie same time it is perfeetlf 
elear ; for, with a Mttle instmctiQii, one may easily possess hioa- 
self of all the systems of which the European philosophy of the 
eighteenth century is eomposed. Now, an attentive study of all 
these systems gives precisely the same result which induction, 
drawn ttam the laws of histixry and from the laws of the human 
mind, would in advance soggest; and I undertake to denaoD- 
elrale that: in fact, in the eighteenth century, as in the seven- 
teenth^ as in the period of the Revival, as in the middle age, as in 
Grseoe^ as in the East, there were only four fundamental systems, 
the four which yoo have already seen. Everywhere, it is true, 
rdigns a contrary prejudice. The eighteenth century is a centmy 
so great> so giofious for the human mmd, that it is very natural 
that idl the schools should contend for it among themselves. 
H^re, it is afanost a dogma that sensualism constitutes the whole 
philoeophy of the eighteenth century, and sums up civilization. 
There, sensualism is regarded as a sort of anomaly, as an in- 
i^nificant phenomenon the whole office of which, in a picture 
of nKxiem philosophy, is to cast a shadow upon the fundamental 
system, idealism^ On another mde, there are not wanting peo- 
ple who honor the dghteenth century for quite another reason, 
as having expanded and firmly established in the world, con- 
tempt of all systems, skepticism. Hear also the disciple of 
Swedenborg ; he will say to you that the eighteenth century is 
the definite advent of divine philpsophy. Whence come these 
contrary prejudices ? From a very simple cause : each one, in- 
stead of elevating himself to a European point of view, usuaHy 
stops at the point of view <^ his own country. But a country, 
whatever it may be, in Europe, is only a fragment of Europe, and 
represents there only one side of the human mind and of things. 
It is therefore natural that m each country of Europe a paitm- 
lar system should reign, and that all those who are within the 
horizon of this system should not see beyond it, and should make 
Europe m the image of their native land. But just because in 

6* 
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each country of Europe a particular system has reigned, as there 
18 more than one country in Europe, I conclude that for this very 
reason, no particular system has reigned exclusively in Europe, 
and that European philosophy in the eighteenth century is the 
triumph of a single thing, of a thing much greater than all sys- 
tems, philosophy itself. 

Yes, philosophical Europe in the eighteenth century belongs 
only to phUosophy ; it contains all systems, it is ruled by no one 
of them ; I go farther, and I say that if the general philosophy 
of Europe, which it is always necessary to have in view, com- 
prises in itself the different systems which rule in the different 
countries of Europe, each one of these countries, in order to be 
a part of the great European unity, taken in itself is also a unity 
more or less considerable ; and that this particular unity, if it is 
somewhat rich, and if the philosophical spirit takes in it a devel- 
opment of some extent, still presents, under the domination of 
such or such a particular system, all the other systems, obscure, 
it is true, but not entirely smothered by the vanqmshing system ; 
so that the philosophy of each great country of Europe is a com- 
plete philosophy, which has four distinct elements, among which 
there is one which it elevates above all the rest. 

It is certain that in France the philosophical system whioh 
reigned in the eighteenth century was that which derived every 
thing from sensible data ;* but it must not be supposed that 
other systems were entirely wanting to France. Without speak- 
ing of the ancient spiritualism of Descartes and Malebranche, 
which was not extinguished among us with the seventeenth cen- 
tory, and which had as a representative in the eighteenth the 
Abb6 de Lignac, the author of some excellent works, among 
others the T^mcignage du Sens %ntiine,\ can one say that spiritu- 
alism was destitute of splendor in the coimtiy where Rousseau 
wrote ? Is Rousseau any thing else than energetic opposition to 
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* Tint Series, VoL 8, Condillac, Helvetins, Sidiit-Lunbert, etc. 
i First Series, Yd. 1, Lecture 18, p. 160. 
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ib& spirit of tlie pbHoBophy of hb times? Neglect the earliest 
irorks produced when Rousseau was ignorant of himself and was 
searching for himself, consider only the great monuments of the 
maturity of his talent, and in them you will everywhere find, 
under forms mare or less seyere, an avowed system of spiritual- 
ism ; eveiywhere Rousseau defends conscience, disinterested vir- 
tue, human liberty, the immateriality and the immortality of the 
soul, and divine providence. It is sufficient to mention the first 
part of the Prqfesnon de Foi du Vkaire Savoyard. We know 
that Rousseau had written a refutation of the book of Helvetius ; 
but the pariiament having condemned Helvetius and burned hb 
book, Rousseau suppressed his refutation.* Turgot, a man very 
inferior to the author of Hmtle as a writer, but who was much 
superior as a philosopher, also declared himself an adversary of 
Helvetius in a confidential letter to Condorcet, which Dupont de 
Nemours has published. His Discourses on Universal History, 
and the article entitled Existence in the Encyclopidie, bear a 
somewhat undecided but real impress of spiritualism.f As to 
skepticism, in order not to perceive it in France in the eighteenth 
century, it would be necessary to forget Voltaire. What, m fact» 
is Voltaire ?{ good sense somewhat superficial; and, in this de- 
gree, common sense always leads to skepticism. Voltaire doubt- 
less attached himself to the sensualistic school, as skepticism usu- 
iSLj does ; but he constantly rejected its most bitter consequen- 
ces, when he seriously explained himself. If he supported with 
an his talent the phOosophy of Locke, which he regarded as the 
philosophy of the new times, against the philosophy of Descartes 
exaggerated and compromised by Malebranche, he took good 
care not to adopt the extravagances of Helvetius and d'Holbach ; 



* VSnt 8«riM, VoL 8, LeotoTM 4 and 6, p. S08. 

f On Turgot, in this Series, Vol. 1, Leetnre 9, and Fint Series, VoL 1, 
LeeCiire 17, p. 147 ; Vol. 8, Leotares on Helvetiiis, p. 908 ; Vol. 4, Leotm 
16, p. 901. 

X On Voltaire, in this Series, Vol. 9, Leotnrs 1, and Fint Seriaa, VoL S^ 
Lecture 1, p. 88 ; Leotare 2, p. 80 ; Leotnret 4 and S, p. 901. 
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4u^ l^lodoi^y cottMsted in adopting^ no syMm, «lid in tUimiMg 
•U syfitems; lie is skeptioism in its mo6t farfflilUDi dnd ligiiteiii 
dreBs. It 18 also just to recognize that mysticiBnl had netelr had 
in France an interpreter more profoutid, more eloquetit, and who 
has exercised more inflnenee, than Saint-Martin. The werfca of 
Saint-Martm, eelehrated in all Europe, hare made a sehodl 
among ns.* 

If in England you only look at Londoii in the e^hteisnth. 
tnry, you will douhtless there see little else than 
But even at Londoii you would find, by th^ side of Priestley, 
PHce, that ardent friend of liberty, that ingenious and profound 
economist, who renewed and brilliaiitly sustained the PlatonA^ 
idealism of Cudworth:f I know that Price is an isolated phe- 
nomenon at London i but the whole Scotch school is more or 
less spiritualistic. Not without glory are the names of those pro- 
fessors Who have succeeded each other in Sccttland in the ohaifs 
of Aberdeen, of Glasgow, oi Edinburgh, frOm the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century up to our day — ^Hutoheson^ Smith, Reid, 
Ferguson, Beattie, and Dugald Stewart.^ In regard to skepti- 
cism, it will be sufficient for me to name Huifti^, who by himself 
alone is an entire 8chool.§ Mysticism is foiind in every part of 

* He his by tama pablielidd translations or imitatioiifi of Bohme tmld 
original writlnga. They are as follows, in chronological order: ly JK 
tW8 and IhUhy Lyons, 1775, 1 toI. in-8 ; Natural Picture qf the Bela^ 
tions which exist between Ood^ Man, and the Universe^ Edinburgh, 1T88, 2 voT. ; 
7%£ Man qf AppetUe, Lyone, 1790, 1 toL ; Eooe EarnOy I vol, Paris, 1792; The 
New Man^ Paris, in-d, 1 vol., the fourth year of liberty ; O^n^ermng the Spitrit 
of Thingey 1800, 2 vol. ; the Dayeprin^j 1800, 2 vol. ; The Three PrineipXee 
qf the Divine Eeeenee, 1802, 2 vol. ; The Minietry of the Sumah Spirii, Puis, 
1802, 1 voL ; Four Queetione in regard to the Soul, 1807, 1 vol; Ooncemin^ ike 
Triple L^eqf Man, 1809, 1 vol. ; Poethumoue Works, Tours, 2 vol., 1807. 

t Bichard Price, bom in 1728, died in 1791. List of his philosophical 
writings : Beviewo/the Principal Questions in Morals, London, 1758, 8d edi- 
tion, London, 1787 ; Ibur^ DismrtaUons on Provident, on Pratper^ etc,, Sd 
edition, 1768 ; A Free JHscussion of the Doctrine qf Materialism and PMlo- 
sophieAl KeMiity, in a Oorreep&ndenee behceen Dr, Pries and Dr. Pfiadhp, hf 
I>r. Priestiey, London, 1778. 
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London, founded ibeaee a mystaoal school wUch namben many' 
piwtlHuiB, has ita penodksal ergaas, jonnuik, and» it is said, ev«ii 
aisvenl chapels. 

Donbtiets that which rules beyond the Rhine is idealittn. 
8taah IB tiie general character of the great philosophy which 
sprang up al KcNugshnrg in 17B1, with tlie Critkofpurt B$ar 
«0m*aBd haa been mmtamed with a continually increasmg prog- 
r66».iip to our Hmes, by an nnrntermpted course of superior men 
wiMse names begin to pass beyond the limits of th^ own ocion-' 
try. Idealism is enthroned in Germany, but it must not be sup- 
paasdihai H-has there entirely effaced the other systems, not 
efaii senBoafenL Kant found a very strong opposition in Feder 
^tA Wdsdiaupt,f in lledemann,^ especially in Herder, who 
wrote several works against the doctrine of Kant, and whose phi- 
laec^hy of history was composed in the sense of the philosophy 
of l4oeke.§ Skepticism had as a representative in Germany M. 
Ctohiibe, the spirited author of ^ne9idemu$\ Quite as ingeni- 
eoa and prcrfound as Schulze, Frederic Jaoobi^ equally combated 
empkieiRn and idealism, and renewed the skepticism of Hume 
by changing its character m favor of sentiment and enthusiasm ; 
an original thinker, a writer of the first order, whose renown has 
increased^ since his death, and equals that of his illustrious rival, 
Schelling. As to mysticism, we are very sure of finding it in 
abundance in the country of Bohme and Swedenboig. 

This very mcomplete review is sufficient to demonstrate what 
it ilras necessary to establish, that, if in each counUy of Europe 
tkeps reigned perhaps a particular system, this particular system 
axhrheie abolished the other systems. Now take from all these 
£fli$rent countries the analogous systems, and place them by the 
Ma-of ei^^h other ; put together all the sensnalistic systems of 
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^ JfaMS«riai,Vol. 5. f BeethefonpwingLeetiiM. 

; md^ ttd Vol. 1, Leotore 18. i Ib&d., and VoL 1» LMtoza 11. 

I Ibid. 
^ On JaoobI, mb aurther on in thii Leetnre. 
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France, of Gennany, and of England, then all the idealistic sja- 
tems, then the skeptical systems, then the mystical systems, and 
you will have upon the. stage of European philosophy four great 
schools, all of which are recommended by considerable services, 
and present to impartial posterity names almost equally cele- 
brated. If, moreover, we search for the part of each country m 
the general work, we shall find that France and England espe- 
cially represent sensualism and skepticism ; Scotland and Ger- 
many, in different degrees, spiritualism; in regard to mysti- 
cism, there is a Uttle of it everywhere, and particularly in Ger- 
many. 

Such is the result which observation gives us: observation, 
then, confirms the theory. Induction, resting upon the entire 
history of the past, divided in advance the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century into four great schools ; and we have found 
that in fact this epoch of the history of philosophy is thus divi- 
ded. This division, which in itself would be only a real but arbi- 
trary fact, becomes a necessary fact by its relation to the entire 
history which it continues ; it expresses a law of this history. 
Let us carefully follow it. As philosophical Europe in the dgfa- 
teenth century is divided into four great schools, so this coarse 
will be divided into four parts. 

I shall exhibit in turn to you the sensualistic school, the ideal- 
btic school, the skeptical school, the mystical school. But by 
which of these shall I commence ? In what order should I pre- 
sent them to you ? 

Analysis of the human mind has given us not only four differ- 
ent points of view ; it has given us those four points of view in 
an intimate correlation which it is important to observe. The 
human mind does not start by negation ; for, in order to deny» it 
b necessary to have something to deny, it is necessary to have 
^affirmed, and affirmation is the first act of thought. Man, there- 
fore, commences by believing perhaps in this, perhaps in ^t, 
and the first system is necessarily dogmatical. This dogmatism 
is sensualistic or idealistic, according as man puts more coiifi- 
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in tbaaght or sensibility, but it is impossible that we 
^wuld begin by skepticism. On the other hand, if skepticism 
piesupposes dogmatism, mysticism in its turn presupposes skep- 
tkism. For what is mystidsm ? it is, once more, an act of de- 
spair on the part of human reason, which, after having naturally 
bdieved in itself, and haying started by dogmatism, frightened 
and discouraged by skepticism, takes refuge in sentiment, in pure 
eontemplation and immediate intuition. Behold the necessary 
movement of systems in the human mind.* In drawing conclu- 
skms from the human mind in regard to its history, we have not 
feared to affirm that here too history would reproduce what the 
analysis of the human mind had given us ; and the experimental 
method, always agreeing with the rational method, has every- 
idiere shown us, in each of the great epochs of the history of 
philosophy, sensualism and idealism, skepticism and mystidsm, 
leoiprocally developed by each other in an invariable progress and 
Older. Everywhere, in the first part of each epoch, we have en- 
countered two dogmatisms which soon, engaging in contest with 
each other, wound each other, and end by producing skepticism ; 
tiiis, in its turn, reacts upon them and modifies them, while they 
also exercise a powerful influence upon its course and its charac- 
ter ; and then appears m3rsticism, which, produced, as it were, 
out of fear of skepticism and distrust of all dogmatism, equally 
shuns both, and attaches itself to them again through the war- 
fiure itself which it raises against them. This constant order of 
the development of systems, we can establish as a law, which 
shall have the same validity as that of the division of systems 
into four classes ; and consequently we can, with the same cer- 
tainty, predict that in the eighteenth century not only will the 
mate systems be reproduced, but that they will be reproduced 
in the same order. In fact, if you attentively examine the 
four great schools which contend for philosophical donunatioo, 
without ever obtaining it exclusively, in the eighteenth centmy, 

* See on different ByBteme, Leotare 4 of Vol. 8. 
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j^oo will see that they all exist with the same mutoal relatiali 
which I have just deteiinmed. 

There is not in the eighteenth century a single philosophicid 
school which acts upon all other schools and resists their infiu- 
eaoe ; it is this relative development of schools, this reciprocity 
of action, this perpetual action and reaction which constitutes the 
philosophic life of Europe in the eighteenth century. 

Get an exact idea of the real situation of philosophy at this 
epoch. The seventeenth century had everywhere terminated^ 
except in England, with the domination of idealism ; idealism 
had not extinguished, but it had conquered sensualism ; and it 
had ruined itself by its own faults, by the ingenious but ehimer* 
ical hypotheses which mark the triumph and bring the min of 
Gartesianism. It was then that the philosophical minority of the 
seventeenth century, strengthened by the extravagances of the 
majority, became the majority in its turn ; sensualism, which re* 
cetved a certain number of partisans in the seventeenth century^ 
obtained in the eighteenth century the domination, first m Ei^^ 
land, then in France : towards 1750, Locke was the philosopher 
of enlightened Europe. The idealism of the seventeenth centoiy 
dcmbtless resisted, but it was beaten down at every pc«nt. Later 
appeared a new idealism, that of the eighteenth century, that of 
Rousseau and Turgot, that of the Scotch school and the GermMi 
school. But Rousseau is evidently an opposer, a man of the 
nunority, who contends against the sensualistic majority, repre- 
sented by the encyclopedists. So Reid is an antagonist of Locke ; 
the Scotch school, as I have already said, is a protestation of the 
permanent good sense of humanity against the extravagances of 
the new majority ; for we are never the majority with impunity. 
Kant is Reid enlarged, that is, an antagonist of Locke. Thvs^ 
whilst the sensualism of the eighteenth century is a reaction 
against the idealism of the seventeenth, the idealism of the em) 
of the eighteenth century is a reaction against the sensuaham 
which precedes it. As to skepticism, try, I pray you, to com- 
prehend Hume without Locke and Berkeley^ What m Hume? 
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nte lilil^kia^'tof Ihe iiMiiillnticayileni of LoekHanl fi» idftt 
dbtie system of BerMcy. In Qennany, JBdndia'iBneMdeaHwf 
and Hume-Jacoln{ are incomprehensible withoot a sensnaliatio 
sehool and an idealstb idiool, -without Condillao and withont 
Kant^ for their slb^tieism, abofe all that of Jaeobi, faUs at ohm 
iqKm both. And by ^mj ol paarenthesis, remark how history it 
formed, how tiie spirit which presides in it forms every thing m 
its time with 'wdght and meanire, and prodnces systems when it 
ik good that they shoold come : after Locke and Berkeley, after 
Ckmdillae and Kant, skepticism was necessary, and it was then 
that it eame; In regaid to mysti c ism, who could oomprdiend 
SiBit^fartin without Voltaire and GondiDao ? Wa^ not Sauit- 
Ifiurtoi driven to his mystic ism through fright of skeptidsm^ 
^iritick he widied to escape, and the sad dogmatism of his times? 
ii is the same with Frederic Schlegel, with Baader, and with 
other Geraum mystics of our age.§ They are^ in my opinioa, 
the oflGspring of a period worn out with speculation, the last prod- 
«elB of a discouraged philosophy which abjures itselfl AH. or 
nearly all, haTe been ardent dogmatists, whom the strife and the 
movement of mutually destructive systems have precipitated tc^ 
wards skepticism, and of whom some liave found refuge in the 
orthodox mysticism of the ancient faith and the Church, but the 
most part in a heterodox mysticism^ at once arbitrary and chi- 
merical. But finaUy, all this mysticism is the result of the de- 
spair of speculative reason, and we arrive at despair only after 
having passed through ilhisbn. I regard it» therefore, as an in- 
eontestable point, that there are not only four great schools . in 



* lint Series, Vol. i, Leotures on Re!d,/M»«»m. 

t Sefaulae wrote a work «ntitlMi: ^^netitUmui^ or tks Ibutkbahn$ fi^m^i^ 
Qmiak&m PMIoaophi/ by Prqfttaor BiMoid^ mihadifenet of SkepHeum agoimtt 
^ prdmtiont qf the Critic qf Betuor^ See Manuel of Ttnnemann^ IVenob 
triouiUitlon, 2d edition, vol. ii., p. 8ST. 

't Jsoobt ifl the author of tiiet(9atiM: Daitii Bumtamd eonoermng Mik, 
or Jioalitm and BeaUsm^ Manudof TmnemarM^ vol. ii., p. 821. 

S See on Fr. Schlegel and Franz Baader the Manvd qf TennemtMin^ voL tt., 
pp» SOI, SOS. 
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the eighteenth centuiy, but that these four great schools are 
regularly developed : first sensualism, then idealism, then skep- 
ticism, then mysticism. 

I shall do as the human mmd and history do. The human 
mind and history give four points of view, four schools, always 
and everywhere, and so in the eighteenth century ; I shall there- 
fore divide the history of the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury into four parts. Moreover, the human mind and history 
make these four pomts of view appear, these four great schools, 
in their determined order ; I shall present them to you in the 
same order : I shall begm with sensualism ; I shall go from that 
to idealism, then to skepticism, and shall end with mysticism. 
But I shall take great care, in presenting to you successively and 
isolatedly each one of these four schools, to show you always 
their intimate relation and their reciprocal action in all the de- 
gprees of their development. Such will be the order of Ms 
course. 

Now, what shall be its spirit ? On which side shall I rank 
myself, in this great battle of European philosophy in the eigh- 
teenth century ? Shall I be a sensualist, an idealist, a skeptic, 
or a mystic ? Once more, I shall do like the human mind and 
history. The human mind and history produce four systems ; 
therefore these four systems are true, at least in part ; for noth- 
ing exists, nothing can exist, which has no relation to truth. 
Pure error, I have already said, would be impossible, and it 
would be unintelligible : as error penetrates the mind of a man 
only by the truth which is in it, so it is admitted by other 
minds, is sustained in the world only by that, and the success of 
every system supposes that there is some common sense in it. 
The eighteenth century could produce these four systems, and 
they had in it great success ; therefore these four systems have 
their truth. On the other hand, these four systems contended 
together, and strongly contradicted each other. The day when 
absolute truth shall appear in the world, there will be no more 
contradiction and strife, all combat vriU cease ; for truth has the 
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jnMr4o raD^ to itself aUmiiidB. But, in the eighteenih cenftwy* 
•8 in all the great epochs of the history of philosophy, I hehoM 
strifes, a Hvely antagonisDi between these four systems ; I con- 
dode thmce, that these four systems, in order to have existed, 
had a cause for existing, their part of truth ; they also had, and 
necessarily, their part of error, in order to have been contradicted, 
in order thus to have fallen into strife and antagonism ; they 
exist, therefore they are more or less true ; they are four in num- 
ber ; therefore they are more or less false : this is for me math- 
ematically exact. What, then, is the duty of the historian ? 
Here as elsewhere, as always, his duty is to do as the human 
mind and history have done : he must not reject these four sys- 
tems, for they have existed ; and at the same time he must not 
be the dupe of any of these, for they have fallen into contention, 
for they have existed, not one, but four ; they- have been only 
partioular systems, consequently exclusive systems, consequently 
mofe or less erroneous and vicious. I shall therefore do two 
things : I shall defend the foundation and the general principles 
of the four schools which the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury presents ; I shall defend each one of these schools against 
the three others, in the name of the human mind and hktory, 
which, having admitted them in spite of the other three, have 
had on account of that, I thmk, excellent reasons which I 
shall give; and in defending the foundation of each one of 
these schools against the other three, I shall overwhelm by 
the weight of the other three, as the human mind and hbtory 
have done, the exaggerated and exclusive pretensions of each of 
them. History has produced all four of them, therefore I will 
accept them all ; history has contradicted them by each other, 
therefore I shall contradict them by each other, and shaD 
embrace none of them. Thus, in the examination which I shaO 
make of each one of the great schools of the eighteenth oen- 
tury, there will always be two parts : 1st, an apologetical part^ 
which will represent, thus to speak, the reasons of the exist- 
enoe of each school in history ; 2d, a critical part, which will 



rtpfcsenti the strife and tbie defeats to ^vduoh^ench iliaB'.ba«| 
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i Sueli: is the plan, soch are the dirisioBS, theoider, and tihli 
spirit of the history of the four great schools xif the eighteenth 
eentury which I propose to present you.. But shall I limit my- 
sdf to this part of the historian? Is this impartiality, ^vdiioh 
appeara like indifference, and which rests, on the contrary, upon 
a'pfofound sympathy for humanity and for every thing wlydi* 
oomes from it, the only task which I propose ? No ; I must pvo*^ 
pQM to myself still another ; and I tell yoa beforehand that att- 
tU» tends to, and will end at, dogmatical conclusions. 

There is, incontestably, a foundation of truth under the oon^ 
tnury Errors of the four fundamental systems of philosophy, wiAh-f 
out which these very errors would be impossible. But it is tha. 
error which is diverse ; the truth is one. These four systems^ il* 
tliongh diflferent in their errors, can and must agree in the truths^ 
which they contain. The errors of the systems which de^roy 
each oth^, cover truths which do not pass away, and the history 
of philosophy contains a true philosophy, and, as Leibnitz aaid^ 
pirmmis philosophia, an immortal philosophy, concealed and nol 
nnned in the eccentric developments of systems. This is thei 
oommon foundation upon which we all live, people and ^pbir 
losophers : we live in truth and by truth, thus to speak ; and it 
IB sufficient to disengage this immortal foundation from the de- 
foetive and variable forms which at once obscure it and manilieali 
it in history, in order to attain to true philosophy. I have long 
amce* said, if philosophy does not already exist, yom will seaeeh 
£dr it in vain ; you will not find it Would it not be absurd» in 
fact, if here, in 1829, I should pretend to show the truth* finally 
discovered, in this point of time and space, which had escape^ 
three thousand years of fruitless researches, and so many geneia<> 
tions of men of genius ? The pretension is insane, and every phi- 
losophy wluch is thus presented is a philosophy ytiach it is easy 
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;# j«ntfpiH4» evfii^kefer^ iavk^ beard . th* lef^btioiiB wUdi jl 
ptomlBe^ Ifi oil tiM ioc^trtUy^ Under aU emMrs, there iEi in tlvB 
Iwitery of phttosophyaanv^aiio thehiiiiianiiimd,A]^ulo6(^ 
^atwa^as -^beislhig/ always atfd^taad always new, it m oolyiMf- 
cessary to re-coQeoi k. ' Itfia nepeasary to elevate iho true aklfi of 
aU the systems which the history of philosophy contains, to put 
it in harmony with the true side of all the points of view of the 
human mind, to collect and oflfer to men that which they know 
already but confusedly, that which is in philosophers but in frag- 
ments, and, as it were, in shreds, that which has belonged to all 
time, that which will always be, but everywhere and always more 
or less mixed, altered, corrupted by the movement of time and 
human things, by the feebleness of reflection, and the systematic 
Qhisions of genius. 

Such, you know, is the end of all my labors ; this history of 
die philosophy of the eighteenth century will therefore be, prop- 
eriy speaking, a course of philosophy under the form of the his- 
tory of philosophy, in the limits of a single epoch, an epoch which 
is greatest and most recent. I shall end, and wish to end, at 
theoretical conclusions ; but these conclusions will be nothing else 
than the elevation and reunion of all the truths which have be«i 
put into the world, and expanded in the world by the four great 
schools of the eighteenth century. Every great epoch of the his- 
tory of philosophy has, thus to speak, a clear result, which is 
composed of all the errors and all the truths which are due to 
this epoch : such is the legacy which it bequeathes to the epoch 
which follows it. The eighteenth century, also, has its clear 
result ; it has a legacy to bequeath to the nineteenth century. I 
accept this legacy with gratitude, but without binding myself to 
discharge its obligations ; I wish to clear it from dross, and pre- 
sent it thus to the rising generation, as its patrimony, and the 
foundation upon which it should work. 

You comprehend the reach of the philosophical and histcmcal 
enterprise which I propose to execute with you and before you. 
The end is good, I believe, but the route will be long ; neither in 
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a few months, nor in a year, shall we be able to arriye at ha 
tennination. It is important, therefore, that we should take the 
first steps as soon as possible, and I shall take up, in the coming 
lecture, the first great school which offers itself to us in the 
eighteenth century, to wit, the sensualistic school 
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LECTURE XIV. 

SSNSUALISTIG SCHOOL IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUBT. 

Subject of this Lecture : Beview of the different systems of the sensnalistic 
school in Enrope daring the eighteenth century, in England, France, and 
Germany.— That, even for the sake of fidelity, Uie historian should attach 
himself to the most celebrated systems. — In what order must they be 
studied? Ethnographical method. Three objections : 1st, arbitrary; Sd, 
shows not the concatenation, the reciprocal action of systems ; 8d, unik- 
▼orable to scientific instruction. — Of the true method of its characten: 
To follow at once the dates of systems, their reciprocal dependence, and 
the analogy of subjects. — ^To commence with the metaphysics of Locke. 

Thb last lecture gave you the general classification of the 
systems which fill up the philosophy of the eighteenth century. 
We reduced these sjrstems so diverse and so numerous to four 
schools ; we determined the order in which these four schools 
have appeared, and consequently the order in which it is neces- 
sary to reproduce them. It is the sensnalistic school which pre- 
cedes the others : we will therefore examine it first. 

But this school is vast ; it embraces several nations and many 
systems ! Where shall we commence ? Observe that it is not I 
that detains you some time yet upon this preliminary questicm; 
it is method itself, method, which checks the natural impetu- 
osity of thought, and condemns it to undertake nothing of which 
it has not rendered to itself a strict account. It is the peculiarity 
of nascent philosophy to let itself be carried away by its object, 
to precipitate itself at first into every route that is offered to it; 
but it is the character of a more advanced philosophy to borrow 
from reflection the motives of all its proceedings, and to set out 
upon no route without having wholly measured it, without baying 
recognized its point of departure and its issue. Thus, as we haye 
not approached the eighteenth century at hazard, and as we 



hare commenced by searching out the order in which we should 
study the different schools of which it is composed, so we cannot 
approach at venture the sensualistic school ; before engaging in 
it, it is necessary to search out also the order in which we should 
study the different systems which this school contains. 

But we cannot classify systems of which we have not the least 
idea; it is, therefore, necessary to commence by a kind of recc^- 
nition, by a rapid review, of all the monuments of the sensualistic 
school of the eighteenth century. Surely I ought not, neither 
d^ I wish to, enter into any detail, for I should anticipate the 
extended lectures which are to follow; I only wish to cite for 
jxm some proper names, some titles of works, and some dates ; 
but, finally, these proper names, these titles, these dates are 
absolutely necessary in order that we may be aUe to find our 
way in the world where we are now taking the first steps. I am 
about to designate to you nearly all the phenomena which ft is 
iieeessary to classify and to distribute into a convenient order. 
• Locke is the father of the sensualistic school of the eighteenUi 
■oentury ; placed between the seventeenth and dghteenth centu- 
lies, he forms the transition from one to the other ; he is the last 
term of the sensualistic school of the seventeenth century, and 
the first term of the sensualistic school of the eighteenth. In 
Cuet, run over all the sensualistic philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, there is not one who does not invoke the authority of 
Locke ; and I do not speak merely of metaphyacians, but of 
xiK»ralists, publicists, and critics. Locke is the chief, the avowed 
master of the sensualistic school of the last century. Behold now 
the disciples and the representatives of this school. 

In England, without speaking of Collins, Dodwell, and Mande- 
viUe,* whom you know, we find, somewhat later, David Hartley, 
with his Observations an J/an.f It is the first attempt to jcnn 



* See, in the preceding volume, the ISth Lecton, and in Vol. 8 of the Ut 
Series, Lecture 2, p. 79. 
i DAvid Htftiey^mpbytidaii, horn in 1704, died in 1757. He pnhBslMd: 
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4^8 atndy of intellectaal man to that of physical maiu The 
author of Zoonamff* foQows the work of Hartlej. Contempora- 
neous with Darwin, Priestlej, so well known as a phyncal 
philosopher, trarelled in the same route and left a great number 
of works, the most celebrated of which is the treatise on Matter 
and Spirit,^ in which he identifies spirit and matter. He com- 
bats the Scotch school; he is also a theologian, a heterodox 
theologian, as jou would suppose ; finally, he is a hardy pub- 
licist. He died in 1804. Home Tooke, so famous for his 
political adventures, applied to grammar | the general principles 
of the English sensualistic school. He died in 1812. There 
oome in course two publicists, who are still living, Godwin, the 
author of Political Justice;^ and Bentham, who is now the 
great representative of the sensualistic political school of all 
Europe : his age, hb renown, his foreign character, give us, I 
think, the right to occupy ourselves with a philosopher who 
belongs to history.| 

€%§enaUont on Man, hit Fhimey his Duty, and his Expedations^ London, 1749, 
iii-8. The best edition, with the notes and additions of Pistorions, translated 
into English, is that of London, 1791, 8 vol. This edition has been sev- 
eral times reprinted. There is a French translation, by the Abb4 Jurain, % 
vol., Bheims, 1755. Priestley gave a posthnmons work of Hartley, entitled : 
TKsorjf qf Hummk Mimd, London, 1775, not translated. 

* It has been translated into French, Gand, 4 vol. in-8, 1810-1812. 

t Principal works of Dr. Priestley : An Examination of Dr. Keid^s Inqmry 
into iks Human liittd, Dr, BsaUie's Essay on the Nature and ImmutabUity qf 
Ihak, and Dr. Oswalds Appeal to Cbmmon Senu, London, 177^.— -Letters on 
Materialism and JIartley's Theory of the Human Mind, London, 1776.— 2>m^ 
quitUions relating to Matter and Spirit, London, 1777. — The Doctrine of PhSl- 
ompkioal Necessity JUwtrated, etc, London, 1777,— Three Dissertations on the 
Doctrine of Materialism and Philosophical Necessity, London, 1778. — Letters to 
a Philosophical Unbeliever containing an examination of the principal objections 
to tike doctnnes of Natural IMigion, and especially those contained in the writings 
of Mr, Hume, Bath, 17 SO,— Additional Letters, 1781-1787.—^ continuation }f 
Iks Letters, 1794.— His disoonrees on History and Politics have been translated 
into French, Paris, 4th year of the republic, 2 vol. in-8. 

t In his work entitled : 'Evm mytit^ra, or inversions on Purley, 1786, Vol. 
1st ; the second appeared in 1805. 

i Inquiry concerning Political Justice, 2d ediUon, London, 1796, S voL 
Godwin is celebrated for his romance of Caleb WiUiams, 

1 We did not dare to take thb liberty in 1819, Ist Series, Vol. S, pb T. 

Vol. II. 7 
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If we pass into France, we there find at the head of the moye- 
ment which is made on every hand towards the middle of the 
dghteenth century, Condillac, whose numerous works are known 
to you.* He applied his principles to all parts of philosophy ; 
but he excels as a metaphysician. He died in 1780. We can- 
not speak of the eighteenth century in France without mentioning 
Diderot and the Encyclopedie ; for the Encyclopedie b the mon- 
ument which best represents the eighteenth century among us, 
with all its grandeur and its hardihood, and with all its irregu- 
larities. Diderot is especially remarkable for his ideas on the 
theory of the fine arts; he is a paradoxical and enthusiastic 
critic.f HelvetiusJ died, it is true, in 1771, that is, before 
Condillac ; but the work de V Esprit is several years posterior to 
the first writings of Condillac. The book de V Esprit appeared 
in 1758, whilst the Essai sur VOrigine des Connaissances Hu- 
maines belongs to 1746, the Traits des Systhnes to 1749, and 
the Traits des Sensations to 1754 ; so that it is impossible not 
to place Helvetius after Condillac, although he died before him ; 
for it is less the date of their death than that of their works 
which constitutes the age of philosophers. After Helvetius 
comes Saint-Lambert,§ whose Catechism of Universal Morality 
obtiuned the honor in the competition for prizes at the com- 
mencement of this century. Saint-Lambert died in 1803. You 
can place at nearly the same epoch, Condorcet, Dupub, and 
Cabanis. Condorcet belongs to the history of philosophy on 
account of his Sketch of the Progress of the Human Mind, \ He 
died prematurely, in 1794. Dupuis, whose work on the Origin 
of Worships is so widely circulated, died in 1809. Cabanis, who 
played in France, with his Belations hettoeen the Physical Con- 



♦ First Series, Vol. 8, Lectures 2 and 8. 

t First Series, Vol. 2, Lectares 15 and 16, p. 204; Vol. 8, JHieoure tP OtH 
iotrture^ p. 6. 
X Firht Series, Vol. 8, Lectures 4 and 5. 
% First Series, Vol. 8, Lecture 6. 
I See Vol 1 of this Series, Lecture 11. 
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iiUutUm and MaraUiff, neaiij the same part which Hartley and 
Darwin played in England, died m 1808. Volnej, author of 
the Buihs, died a few years smce ; Gall, quite recently. To this 
list I might, I should perhaps, hut I shall not dare to do it, add 
a man who, hy his age, belongs to this generation of celebrated 
men, rather than to the century and the movement in which we 
are ; the respectable old man who, by the elevation and goodness 
of his character, by the vigor of his thought and the lucidness of 
his style, is now among us the most faithftd and complete repre- 
sentative of the sensualistic school of the eighteenth century : you 
are all thinldng of our compatriot so justly and so generally 
esteemed, M. Destutt de Tracy. 

In Germany, without speaking of some fine minds, whether 
French* or German, belonging to the court of Frederic, the 
sensuafistic school gives us Feder, a distinguished professor of 
the University of Gottingen, who preceded the revolution of Kant 
and survivedf it ; Tittel, his disciple,^ Weisshaupt,§ and several 
other metaphysicians or logicians who belong to the school of 
Locke, and of whom the best known are Herder and Tiedemann. 
Herder has written much against Kant ; but the work to which 
his name b attached is the Philosophy of the History of ffunum- 
ity. I Tiedemann has served the sensualistic school by a multi- 
tude of theoretical and historical writings, especially by his Spirit 
of Speculative Philosophy. ^ 

If you will consider the other parts of Europe, you will find 
for the school which occupies us, scarcely more than two names 



* For example. La Methrie, bom in 1709, died in 1761. His principal 
works are : V Homme Machine^ 1748, and V Homme Plante, 1748. His works 
have been collected in 2 vol. in-8. Amsterdam, 1758-1764. 

t Bom in 1740, died in 1821. ^uiUiUwnst Logiom et Mstapkynfia, 1777.— 
Of» Tims and Space as tercing for ike examination of the PhUoeophy of Kami 
(German), 1787, etc. 

\ Of ike Forme of Thought, or Categoriee of Kant (German), 1788, eta 

% DouUe in regard to the doctrine (f Kant, on the avigeet qf Space and Tkne 
(German), 1788, etc 

I See Vol. 1 of this Series, Lecture 11. t Ibid., Lecture It. 
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worUiy the attention of history. There is, first, in Italy, Geno- 
vesi, of Naples ;* his writings retain something of the philosophy 
of the seventeenth century and of Leibnitz ; but Locke predomi- 
nates in them, and in the end appears there alone. In Switzer- 
land, you have Bonnet, who seems formed in the school of Hart- 
ley, a sincerely religious and openly materialistic naturalist and 
metaphysician, who belongs to the history of philosophy by reason 
of his Analytical Essay on the Faculties of the SouL\ 

Such is the list of the names and the systems which fill up the 
sensualistic school of the eighteenth century : it is upon this list 
that it is necessary to work. I believe it to be nearly complete, 
or at least there are wanting to it only names and works of little 
renown. To each must be accorded the place in history which 
really belongs to him, that is, we must occupy ourselves only with 
the men who have advanced science, and have left upon it their 
trace. Let it, then, be a principle with us that we will give our 
attention only to the great representatives of the sensualistic 
school, and that we will leave in obscurity, doubtless mentioning 
them, but without according to them a lengthy analysis, all those 
who have done nothing else than to follow beaten paths, and to 
group themselves around illustrious men, who alone should in- 
terest us. This first consideration already reduces our task ; it 
remains to know in what order we should accomplish it ; it is 
necessary to fix this order, under penalty of marching blindly on 
the route before us. 

It seems that we might adopt the order which we have just 
been following. What have we done ? We have run over Europe 
from nati9n to nation ; we have considered England, then France, 
then Germany, then Italy and Switzerland : this is what is called 
the ethnographical order. But to this order we may make three 
fundamental objections. 



« Born in 1712, died in 1769. 

f Bom in 1720, died in 1798. His oomplete works appeared in 9 toL in-4, 
from 1779 to 1788. 
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At fint, it baa pleased us to begin with Englaiid ; but why 
have we eommeneed with England, and not with France or Ger- 
many? What reason is there for commencing with one nation 
rather than with another? It will be replied that the choice is 
not arbitrary, because it is an Englishman, Locke, who is the 
founder of the whole modem sensualistic school ; hence it is ne- 
cessary to commence with Locke. That is true in regard to 
Locke; but towards 1750, the principles of Locke are spread 
through an Europe ; they are developed everywhere else as weU 
as in England. For example, after Locke and Hartley, according 
to the ethnographical order, you should take Darwin and Priest- 
ley ; but they are no more the disciples of Locke than were Vol- 
taire, Helvetius, and Siunt-Lambert, and especially Condillac, who 
kept himself so near to Locke, and propagated hb metaphysics. 
Moreover, when you shall have exhausted England, with what 
nation will you continue ? Will you go from England to France, 
or to Germany, or to Switzerland, or to Italy ? Will you com- 
mence with Condillac, or with Herder, or with Bonnet, or with 
Genovesi ? There is no particular reason for choosing France 
rather than any other country. Thus, whatever step you take» 
you cannot escape what is arbitrary. 

Behold another impropriety of the ethnographical method. 
When you start with such or such a country, with England, for 
example, should you piu^ue there the entire development of the 
sensualistic school, and successively run over Locke, Hartley, 
Darwin, Priestley/ Horn Tooke, Godwin, Bentharo, before having 
made known Condillac, Helvetius, Saint-Lambert, etc., you would 
do nothing less than destroy the real relations of the European 
systems to each other, and the reciprocal action of these systems 
upon each other. When Priestley wrote, Condillac had created a 
lively sensation in Europe ; consequently, the mind of CondiOao 
must have had some influence on that of Priestley : if you n^ 
lect this relation, you do not make the character, the merit, and 
true place of Priestley understood. But this remark is much 
more applicable to Godwin and Bentham, who are disdplea of 
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the sensualistic school of France quite as much as of this same 
school in England. I might multiply examples, but one is suffi- 
cient to show that the ethnographical method has the great in- 
convenience of destroying the natural relations of systems, their 
order of dependence, and thereby the most general character of 
European philosophy in the eighteenth century, that is, its unity. 
\ In fact, Europe is one in the eighteenth centiuy. That which 
commences in England is developed in France, reacts upon Eng- 
land, repasses into France, returns again into England, and it is 
from this action and reaction, and by these perpetual counter- 
strokes, that the European philosophy is formed. This concat- 
enation is the very life of history, and, at the same time, it is the 
light of history, for it alone teaches causes from eflfects and eflfects 
from causes ; where this relation of cause to efifect, this progres- 
sive order, this logic of events does not exist, there are many 
materials for history, but there is no real history. 

The ethnological order does more, it objects that from history 
there should spring any scientific result. You commence with 
£<ngland, and you meet at first the father of the Elnghsh school, 
Locke. Locke is a metaphysician. You will, in course, meet 
Hartley, Darwin, Priestley, who are, properly speaking, physiol- 
ogists; you, therefore, lose sight of metaphysics, in order to 
plunge into physiology. Then you pass to Horn Took^ who is 
a grammarian, and you leave physiology as you have just left 
metaphysics. Finally, you arrive at Bentham, who is a publicist, 
and you are separated at once from metaphysics, and physiology, 
and grammar. In going from England into France, you find 
Condillac, with whom you i-esume your metaphysical studies, soon 
to abandon them, and to take up your studies of pohtics and 
morals with Helvetius and Saint-Lambert. You therefore trav- 
erse the same interruptions which had at each step broken the 
chain of your studies in England. They await you in Germany. 
You continually abandon one subject for another, then this second 
in order to return to the firstr. Now, I ask, what do metaphysics 
gain, what do morals, sesthetics, all the parts of philosophic sci- 
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€Dce gaiiit hj rtudiM which are begun onlj to be suspended, and 
resumed only to be abandoned again ? It is impossible thus to 
acquire any thiog else than a superficial and incomplete instruc- 
tion, and the history of philosophy thus studied, entirely fails of 
its highest ahn, which is the advancement and the formation of 
science. 

Such are the three objectioDS which, in my opinion, do not per- 
mit us to think of adopting the ethnographical method. We 
must, therefore, find a method which may be free from these ob- 
jections : 1st, a method which may not be arbitrary ; 2d, which 
shows the connection of systems ; 3d, which sheds a true light 
upon each one of the sciences of which history is composed. 

Against the peril of what is arbitrary we shall employ 
chnmology. There is nothing less arbitrary than figures and 
dates. By taking successively all systems in chronological order 
throughout Europe, you take an order which b that of reality 
itself; you do not put yourselves in the place of history, yon 
take history such as it has been made. Under this relation, the 
chronological method is that which we should adopt ; but this 
alone would not suffice, and it is necessary to fertilize and eluci- 
date the chronological order by joining to it that of the recipro- 
cal independence of systems. As soon as a system is given with 
its date (and we here suppose a system capable of exercising 
some influence in Europe, for otherwise it would not belong to 
history), we ought to search out what are the eflfects of this sys- 
tem, that is, what are the systems which it directly or indirectly 
engenders, and which are joined to it, whether as reproducing it, 
or as combating it. We must not here confine ourselves to such 
or such a country; all Europe must be given as a theatre. 
A¥herever the effect of a cause may appear, it must there be pur- 
sued, and this effect must be related to its cause ; if the cause k 
in England and the effect in Germany, we must go from England 
to Germany m order to proceed in course, if it is necessary, from 
Germany to Italy, or to return to England. We have no joris- 
diction over reality ; and if being produced by each other from 
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end to end of Europe is a real character of philosophic systeniB 
in the eighteenth century, it is the duty of history to retrace this 
movement and this connection. In the drama of the European 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, unity of place is of no con- 
sequence ; we must attach ourselves to the unity of action. By 
uniting the order of the reciprocal dependence of the systems 
and their chronological order, you will preserve yourselves from 
what is arbitrary, and thereby from what is incoherent. This is 
not all ; it is still necessary to consider the systems by the anal- 
ogy of subjects of which they treat. It would be absurd to mix 
metaphysicians with publicists, moralists with naturalists, histori- 
ans with critics and grammarians ; metaphyucians must be put 
with metaphysicians, moralists with moralists, grammarians with 
grammarians, etc. ; so that the relation and the combination of 
all the analogous developments of a science, of metaphysics, for 
example, in each of the countries of Europe, may give the whole 
metaphysics of the sensualistic school in Europe in the eighteenth 
century. I might say as much for morals, for politics, for aesthet- 
ics, for grammar. It is in this manner, and in this manner alone, 
that history can take a scientific character, and that the history 
of philosophy will become what I wish it to become, a lesson of 
philosophy. 

These three conditions are indeed excellent, provided they are 
possible, you will say ; but can we establish and prefix the dates 
of these systems, their reciprocal dependence, the analogy of 
subjects, the chronological order, the historical order, and the 
scientific order ? 

I believe so, and an attentive examination demonstrates, in my 
opinion, that these three orders are intimately connected. At 
first, you cannot deny that one system, in order to produce an- 
other, must have preceded it This is not all : not only every 
system precedes that which it produces, but it produces thai 
which it precedes, to speak with some latitude. If we were at 
an epoch wherein the different nations of Europe might be iso- 
lated from each other, it would certainly be possible for a system 
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to appear at London without having any influenoe upon that 
idiich might afterwards appear at Paris. But, once more, Eu- 
rope was one in the eighteenth century. Rapid and continual 
communications of every kind, printing and the periodical press, 
unite England, France, and Germany ; and as soon as a system 
appears in such or such a point of civilized Europe, it is spread 
and is almost immediately known at the most distant point from 
that where it first saw the light There may he thinkers so soli- 
tary, or so thoughtful of their originality, that they are ignorant 
of or undertake to ignore what is going on around them ; they 
are exceptions more or less fortunate ; hut in general nothing is 
isolated in Europe in the eighteenth century, and the same year 
produces a discovery and spreads it from one end of the world 
to the other. Thus, we say that when a system appears, sup- 
posing — and rememher this is always hypothesis — that this first 
system attracts sufficient attention, the systems which shall come 
afterwards must inevitably attach themselves more or less to it, 
and sustain with it a relation either of resemblance or opposition. 
The chronological order is then the condition and the principle 
of the historical order. 

It is the same with the order of subjects. But I shall be 
asked whether there is an order of subjects. I answer that the 
different parts of philosophy, metaphysics, morals, aesthetics, 
grammar, history of philosophy, certainly follow an order in their 
development. It is impossible to suppose applications before 
principles. Now in philosophy metaphy^cs are the principle ; 
all the rest is consequence and application. Metaphysics are 
evidently the foundation of morals, of aesthetics, of history, of 
politics. There is even in the different applications of metaphys- 
ical principles a certain order the rigor of which must not be 
exaggerated, but which, nevertheless, is not without reality. For 
example, in a school, whatever it may be, the history of philoso- 
phy can appear only so far as the metaphysics of this s<ihool and 
all the great moral, testhetical, and poUtical applications shall 
have been developed. Without this the school in question will 

1* 
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not have a measure which can be applied to all systems, and do 
not expect that it will produce a historian.* 

This is what reason says ; facts are in accordance with it. 

Consult facts and you will see that this necessary order has 
been everywhere followed. In England, the chronological order 
gives Locke and metaphysics, then the applications of metaphys- 
ics, Hartley, Priestley, Bentham. Try to disarrange the terms 
of this series ; try to put Hartley, Priestley, and Bentham before 
Locke ; you cannot do it ; therefore the order of subjects, as I 
have deduced it from the nature of things, is here realized in the 
history of English philosophy ; it is equally realized in the his- 
tory of philosophy in France. Do you think of Condorcet, Saint- 
Lambert, and Helvetius before Condillac? Facts declare, as 
well as reason, that Condillac came and flourished before them 
all. It is the same in Qermany. Feder died after Herder and 
after Tiedemann ; but Feder, who lived to the most advanced old 
age, taught the philosophy of Locke at Qottingen, and had 
formed around him an empirical school with Lossius, 'Httel, etc., 
before lledemann and Herder had arrived at the complete de- 
velopment of their historical views. The different parts of phi- 
losophy follow in time the same order as in thought ; time every- 
where only manifests the nature of things : the nature of things 
and time, theory and history equally give us this same result, 
that metaphysics precede, that the moral, sesthetical, and politi- 
cal applications follow, and*that that which terminates is the re- 
gard, the judgment which a completely established school be- 
stows upon the past, that is, history, and particularly the history 
of philosophy. Therefore the chronological order and the order 
of subjects are the same. Now, we have seen that the chrono- 
logical order contains the reciprocal dependence of systems, the 
historical order ; therefore the chronological order, well under- 
stood, comprises the other two ; thus the harmony of the three 



• See the First Vol. of this Series), InirodueUon to 04 HiHory qf PMlatopk^^ 
Leotare 12. 
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(■dfliB which the trae historian should follow, is found to be de- 
monstrated by facts, as well as by the nature of things. 

If the historian of the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
wishes to embrace all the phases of the numerous phenomena 
which come under his observation, he must consider them at first 
in their chronological succession ; he must then consider them in 
th^ reciprocal dependence ; finally, he must consider them in 
their relation with such or such a given subject And these three 
pcnnts of view, equally necessary, are only three distinct parts of 
one and the same order, which is the true order, the philosophical 
spirit applied to history. 

This chronological order is, without contradiction, the founda- 
tion of history ; but employed alone or badly understood, it is not 
a torch, it gives only insignificant dates, various and more or less 
interesting expositions, but expositions without unity and without 
light, in a word, mere chronicles. Chronicles are excellent when 
they are true, in the infancy of the civilization of nations, when 
man, without comprehending, and without endeavoring to com- 
prehend what takes place under his eyes, reproduces it with un- 
sophisticated fidelity, and transmits it to future generations. 
But, at this time, the chronicle, as such, is a real anachronism. 
History can no longer be a simple literary amusement, addressed 
to the imagination alone ; it should speak to the reason of man. 
It is not sufficient that it should be a picture ; it must be a les- 
son, and it can be such only so far as it relates efifects to causes, 
and presents facts not only in their chronological succession, but 
in that concatenation which explains them by each other in de- 
ducing them from each other. It is only by this that it can diakc 
certun facts, certain systems, comprehensible. Such or such a 
metaphysical system considered alone, resists the most penetrating 
attention, and remains obscure. But put this system in relation 
with those which follow it, and which it has produced, and the 
scene changes; this obscure mass is elucidated, and b converted 
into a luminous and fecund principle which reveals to you its na- 
ture by its efifects, by the systems which are its consequences ; 
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these consequences produce others which develop the first, until, 
from consequences to consequences and from systems to systems, 
the power of the principle or the primitive system is exhausted. 
If, perchance, this system is false, judge of what importance it is 
to follow it in all its consequences, whose extravagance exposes 
the view of their principle, which, taken alone, might have escaped 
your attention. The order of dependence can alone give you this 
high instruction ; and the order of dependence is, doubtless, con- 
tained in the cl^nological order, but it is not the imagination, it 
18 profound reason which can discover it there. Finally, it is not 
sufficient to show the concatenation of systems among themselves ; 
the history of philosophy would not be true to itself, unless it 
were a philosophical education. What is the life of an individual, 
if not his continual education ? What is political history, if not a 
social education ? What can be the history of philosophy, if not 
the education of phUosophy ? But philosophical education is not 
accomplished by hastily running over subjects without any con- 
nection between them, and over topics that change, and are con- 
tinually metamorphosed under the eye which considers them. It 
is necessary to dwell upon a large collection of analogous sub- 
jects, in order to draw real instruction from them. The analogous 
order of subjects among themselves should be jomed to the order 
of dependence of systems, which is derived from then* succession, 
from the chronological order, the necessary base and efficacious 
principle of the other two. 

These three points of view will guide us in the history of the 
sensualistic school of the eighteenth century. I shall scrupu- 
lously follow the chronological order ; but I shall interpret it by 
the historical order, by investigation of the filiation and genealogy 
of systems ; and I shall take good care not to separate what the 
nature of things, what history and dates have brought together ; 
I shall put all the systems of metaphysics with each other, then I 
shall examine all the important applications of metaphysics to 
morals, to aesthetics, to society, and I shall terminate as every 
school terminates, whatever may be its character, by thdr applica- 
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to general histoiy, and to the histoiy of phfloaophj, which 
b the crown of alL 

In order to be fiEuthful to the order which I haye just designated 
to you, I should commence with the first series of the sensualistic 
school, that la, with the series of metaphysicians. Locke is at 
the head of the sensualistic metaphysicians of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; he it was who produced all the others, and who furnished 
for his successors the very subjects with which they were occu- 
jHed. ¥^th Locke, then, it is necessary to commence. £Qs 
merited glory, his genius, his immense influence of every kind, 
command us to study him seriously, and to make him the subject 
of a profound examination. 
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LECTURE IV. 

LOCKE. HIS LIFE. 

Locke : his biography.— Sprang from a liberal family. — ^Hia first atudies. — 
Descartes disgusts him with scholasticism. — He pays particular attention to 
medicine. — He enters into the political world ; his ftiendship with 8hafte»- 
bury. — His varied fortunes.— Driven from the University of Oxford. — ^Hla 
reftige in Holland. — Revolution of 1688. — ^Favor of Locke until his death. 
— ^His character : disinterestedness, prudence, firmness, tolerance. — ^Review 
of his works. — ^The Ettay on the Human Und4rgtanding, 

LocKB is the father of the whole sensualistic school of the 
dghteenth century. He is, incontestahly, in time as well as in 
genius, the first metaphysician of this school. And, as we have 
said, morals, aesthetics, politics, are merely applications of meta- 
physics, applications which are themselves the hases of the his- 
tory of philosophy. Moreover, Locke was not simply a meta- 
physician ; he himself carried his metaphysics into the science of 
government, into religion, into political economy : his works of 
thb class have served as a foundation to analogous works of the 
sensualistic school. In order to understand this school, it is then 
necessary to have a thorough understanding of the metaphyacs 
of Locke ; for this reason I propose to examine him with the 
most scrupulous care, and at sufficient length. 

But before exposing to you the philosophy of Locke, it is im- 
portant that you should know what was the hfe and character of 
this man, who has exercised such a powerful influence over the 
moral and intellectual destiny of so great a number of his fellow- 
beings. 

John Locke* was bom at Wrington, a few leagues distant from 

* We have made use of the Life of Locke, written in French, by his In- 
timate friend Leclerc, and inserted in the 4th vol. of the BihUoOilqiu Choitu^ 
1705 ; of the Eulogy of Locke by Coste, contained in a letter to the aathor of 
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Bristol, in the county of the same name, on the 29th of August, 
1632. Very little is known of his family, except that his father 
was the clerk of a justice of the peace, that he took part in the 
poUtical troubles of 1640, and even served as a captain in the 
parliamentary army \mder Colonel Alexander Popham. Young 
Locke pursued his first studies in Westminster College, London. 
Here he remained until the age of nineteen or twenty years, until 
1651 or 1652, when he went to the University of Oxford, to the 
identical Christ's College where, at a later period, he was ex- 
aminer. 

The University of Oxford was then, as it appears to be now, 
much attached to the cause of the past : and the cause of the 
past, in philosophy, was then peripatetic scholasticism. A single 
man turned it aside from this sterile study, and this man was our 
Descartes, the conmion master of all the great minds of his times, 
even the most opposite. Locke, in reading the works of Des- 
cartes, admired the perfect clearness of his exposition, without 
adopting his system ; and he became disgusted with the barba- 
rous philosophy that was taught at Oxford ; so that Descartes 
has the honor and the merit of having contributed to the forma- 
tion of his most redoubtable adversary.* Locke received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1655, and that of Master of Arts m 
1658. The study to which he applied himself particularly was 
medicine. He did not take the degree of doctor ; nor did he 
practise, on account of the extreme feebleness of his health; 
ndther had he any professorship ; but procured at Christ's Col- 
lege a simple benefice, that is, a tide, that of fellow, a prebend 
without functions. But although he had never practised nor 
professed medicine, Locke acquired considerable reputation at 

the NouvdUa de la RepvhUque des LeUreSy and published in these IfimvdIeBf 
Febnuuy, 1705 ; of the life of Locke in the classical edition of his works ; 
fliiADy, of the excellent chapter of Dugald Stewart on Locke, in his prelimi- 
nary discourse in the Enotolopjedia BRrrAMNicA, OntheprogrMt qfmetaphf9' 
ieal and moral tdenoea in Europe after (he revival of letters, 

* This curious fact is attested to by Lederc, who declares that he reoeived 
it himself from Locke. Dugald Stewart has repeated it. 
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Oxford, if we may judge by the testimony of one of the most 
skilfiil practitioners of that period, Sydenham, who m the dedica- 
tion of his Observations* on Acute Diseases, congratulates himself 
on the approbation of Locke. Such were his occupations un- 
til the year 1664. Observe the nature of these occupations and 
their influence on the direction of the mind. The study of medi- 
cine supposes that of the physical and natural sciences ; it devel- 
ops the taste and the talent for observation, and, in this respect, 
it may be said that the study of medicine is an excellent prepara- 
tion for metaphysics ; but, it must be added, for a well-formed 
mind,f for when we are continually surveying phenomena of or- 
ganic life, it is easy, it is natural to be surprised and carried away 
by the appearance, and to confound with these phenomena other 
phenomena which are very different ; and I pray you not to forget 
that, in fact, in the review which I have presented to you of all 
the philosophical schools, we have seen sensualism and empiricism, 
as well as skepticism, often proceed from schools of natural phi- 
losophers and physicians : call to mind, in antiquity, Sextus 
i£nesidemus, and more than one successor of Aristotle. 

In 1664, Locke accompanied William Swan, as secretary, to 
the Court of Berlin. At the end of one year he returned to Ox- 
ford, and it was there, in 1666, at the age of thirty-four years, 
that he made the encounter which decided his destiny. Ashley 
Cooper, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, having come to Oxford 
for his health, made the acquaintance of Locke ; and after having 
consulted him as a physician, he became attached to him as a 
friend, and never did they separate. Locke shared the prosperity 
of his friend, but he also shared his adversity ; he joined him m 
his exile, he closed his eyes in a foreign land, and he undertook, 
at a later period, to write his life and vindicate his memory. 

Who was Shaftesbury ? History seems to point him out as a 
man of strong mind, without settled convictions, as an ambitioua 



• Published in 1676. 

t In regard to this, see Dngald Stewart, disoourse already dted. 
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politician, who more than once changed his position, but an am- 
bitious person of great talent, and even of great character. A 
strange friend for a philosopher ! I give you this opinion as that 
of historians, and not as my own ; I have not sufficiently studied 
the afiairs of this period to pass a safe opinion on the men who 
took part in it. I know that in these revolutionary times the same 
end was often pursued by the most different ways ; I find no es- 
sential contradiction in all the changes with which Shaftesbury is 
reproached ; it is possible that, under the appearance of intrigue, 
and with intrigue itself, there was in him a sincere patriotism, and 
I confess that the friendship and high esteem of a man as sensible 
and as virtuous as Locke, protect, in my opinicm, the doubtful 
memory of this ardent and uneasy statesman, at one time engaged 
with Lord Falkland in the party of the court, then united with 
that of the parliament, afterwards lending a hand in the re-estab- 
lishment of Charles II., and minister of this prince ; finally, con- 
spiring perhaps against him, and leaving his country to die in 
Holland. 

Ashley drew the young physician from the peaceful solitude 
of Oxford, and placed him in the brilliant circles of London. 
Locke there became connected with the most important person- 
ages. Lord Halifax, the Duke of Buckingham, and the Earl of 
Northumberland, whom he accompanied to France in 1668. A 
few years after, in 1674, having gone to Montpelier for his health, 
which had always been very delicate, he made the acquaintance 
of Lord Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, to whom he afterwards dedi- 
cated his great work on the Human Understanding, 

On returmng from Montpelier, he passed through Paris and 
formed connections with some of the learned men, and, among 
others, with the traveller Bemier, the Calvinist Justel, who after- 
wards, being obliged to quit France, became a bookseller to the 
King of England, and with the antiquary Toinard, with whom he 
held a regular* correspondence during all his life. • 

* A great port of this onpablished oorrespondence is in the hands of IL 
finmet, the learned author of the Manuel du Zibraire. 
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iLsUey was one of the eight lords to whom Charles II. con- 
ceded the territory of Carolina. These eight proprietors applied 
to Locke for a constitution, and it appears that this constitution, 
which I have not read, was much more favorable to the rights of 
the proprietors than to those of the inhabitants, since in 1719 the 
inhabitants demanded the repeal of this constitution which had 
been given to them by the liberal Ashley and the philosopher 
Locke, and besought the crown to take them again under its im- 
mediate authority. In 1668 Locke was named member of the 
Royal Society of Sciences. In 1672, Ashley having been made 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and having been elevated to the dignity of 
Lord Chancellor of England, gave to Locke an important office, 
that of secretary of presentations. A ministerial revolution in 
1673 deprived the minister of his office, and the philosopher of 
his situation. In 1679 Shaftesbury was again restored to favor, 
and his renewed favor was shared by the philosopher ; finally, re- 
newed disgrace fell upon them both, more severely, too, than be- 
fore, and much more prolonged. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
thrown into the ranks of the opposition, was accused of having 
carried opposition even to faction, was imprisoned, placed in the 
Tower of London, compelled afterwards to leave England and 
take refuge in Holland, where he died in 1683. Locke followed 
him thither and inherited all the hostility of the opposite party. 
The Court of Charles II. determined that the University of Ox- 
ford should dispossess him of his employment in Christ's College ; 
and as Dean Fell made some resistance to this, on the twelfth of 
November, 1684, a warrant signed Charles II. struck Locke 
from the list of the members of the University of Oxford, with- 
out judgment or previous inquest. The hatred of his enemies 
went still farther. It was the time when the Earl of Monmouth 
was engaged in foreign conspiracies against the throne of the 
Stuarts. Locke was implicated in these conspiracies ; his extra- 
dition* was demanded, and if he had been delivered up, he would 



* Sec Lcclerc for the details of this affair. 
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doubtless have ascended the scaffold and closed his life like Syd- 
ney. Fortunately, he had found friends in Holland : he concealed 
himself, and suffered the storm to pass. Some time after, with 
some theologians and physicians of Holland, he formed a small 
philosophical society, which bore its fruit. Among these men 
were Leclerc, the author of the Bibliothiqtie Universelle, and 
Limborch, a Protestant minister, a remonstrant and Arminian, 
men penetrated, like Locke, with the liberal spirit which pre- 
vailed in religion and politics. The first efforts of Locke as a 
writer were there made, his MetJiodus Advertariorum, inserted 
in the journal of Leclerc, and his letter to Limborch on Tolera- 
tion,* a veritable manifesto of the persecuted minority. There, 
too, he completed the great philosophical work which he had 
undertaken many years befoi'e, and which became the Ussay on 
the Human Understanding; but at first he published a mere 
abridgment, a sort of prospectus, in the Bibliothique Universelle, 
of January, 1688. 

In the mean time the revolution of 1688 took place. You can 
easily conceive that Locke, who in his exile had been, as it were, 
the intellectual chief of the whole persecuted party, received at 
London in 1689 the most honorable reception. King William 
accorded to him his entire confidence ; and, if his health, and 
perhaps the modesty of his tastes, had not been opposed to it, 
Locke would have acquired the highest political fortune. He 
was offered the appointment of minister to the Court of Vienna 
or to that of Berlin, or to any other court that he might choose.f 
He contented himself with a more humble employment, but still 
one of some importance, first with that of member of the Board 
of Commissioners of Appeals ; afterwards with that of member 
of the Board of Commissioners of Trade. Besides his great work 



* The following \s the title : Epidoia ad darunmum virum T. A. B. P. T. 
0. L. A., Bcripta a P. A. P. 0. J. L. A. ; that is, Theoloffim apud remanttfwUu 
ffrofestonim^ tyrarmidU osoremj Livniburgtimy AmttdoduneMem^ tenpta apMci* 
anUoOy peneetUionU otore^ Mannt Lochio^ Anglo. 

t Sec Leclerc. 
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on the Human Understanding, he published several writings 
which concurred powerfully in strengthening and popularizing in 
England the constitutional government of 1688, that government 
which conciliates, at the same time, the tutelar power of the 
crown and the rights of the people ; that government which, in 
the eighteenth century, inspired Montesquieu, and at a later pe- 
riod served as a model for that which sprang from the French 
Revolution. Locke is therefore in this respect one of the bene- 
factors of humanity. About the year 1700 the condition of his 
health compelled him to renounce a political career ; he retired 
to Oates, in the county of Essex, to the family of Lady Masham, 
daughter of the celebrated Doctor Cudworth, an accomplished 
person and much distinguished for nobility of character and rare 
qualities of mind. The last years of his life, completely occupied 
in preparation for death, were passed between the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures and the services of friendship. Thus he died at 
the age of seventy-three years, on the 28th of October, 1704. 

Such was the life of Locke : let us now examine his character. 
All his contemporaries, and, what is better, all the known actions 
of his life testify, that no one was more sincerely and constantly 
attached to truth, virtue, and the cause of human liberty. He 
loved and served this noble cause ; he even had the honor of suf- 
fering for it, but without ever departing from the most perfect 
moderation. Locke was, in some sort, bom a sage. Moderation 
and cautiousness were, as it were, in his temperament. It may 
be said that he had something of Socrates, or at least of Frank- 
lin, in him. I shall not blame him for having loved his country 
fio much as to be associated with its destinies ; but those who 
would blame a philosopher for having left his solitude, and hav- 
ing mingled in pubUc affiurs, cannot deny at least that he therein 
showed the greatest disinterestedness. In 1700, when on ac- 
count of his health he resigned his place as one of the Conmiis- 
sioners of Trade, the king wished to continue his salary, which 
was very considerable,* and at the same time dispense with hb 

* Caste and Lederc. 
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services. Locke lefosed to receiTe a salary for a siUiatioD whieh 
he could not fill. 

He was extremely prudent, reserved, and discreet During 
the exile of Shaftesbury, and during the violent penecution of the 
whole liberal party, the enemies of Locke sought diligently for 
an opportunity to deprive him of his place in Christ's College. 
The minister. Lord Sunderland, wrote to Dean Fell to obtain in- 
formation concerning him ; Fell replied :^ I have for several years 
post had my eyes upon him ; but he is so cautious, that I cannot 
say that there is a person in the coll^^ who has heard him ut* 
tw a single word on politics. . . . Having spoken before him both 
in pubUc and private against the honor of Ix>rd Shaftesbury, 
against his party and his deigns, he has never, either by word 
or gesture, manifested the least interest in what was said. There 
is no man who is so perfectly the master of his passions and of 
his tongue. 

You must not fancy that this prudence arose from pusillanim- 
ity. At the death of Charles II., when James II. ascended the 
throne, William Penn, who, as a philanthropist perhaps, bad 
everywhere secured acquaintances and even favor at the court, 
offered his quondam fellow-student Locke, to procure for him u 
pardon. Locke replied, although he was then an exile and in 
distretts, that there was no reason for pardon where there wa» 
neither crime nor fault. 

But that which I admire most in Locke, that which renders 
him most particularly dear to me, if I may dare to make use of 
such an expression, is a quality wliich, in my opinion, is still bet- 
ter tlian prudence and firmness, I mean indulgence and tolerance. 
A learned ecclesiastic of the times, Doctor Lowde, having pub- 
licly accused him of enfeebling by his system the distinction be- 
tween good and evil, Locke, instead of being displeased, exclaim- 
ed :f The brave man is right ; it is consistent with his profession 



* Lcclcrc. 

t E$9ay on (hs Human UntUrttandin^^ prefiace to the second ediUon. 
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to'take umbrage at such a point, and to be alarmed at exprea- 
81008 which, if considered alone, would be offensive and produc- 
tiTe of just suspicions. He showed his philosophical toleration 
on a m<»e important occasion, and of which I will speak. 

Newton, although a good natural philosopher, was not at all 
materialistic ; perceiving at once the consequences of the system 
of Locke, he became alarmed. He took him for a partisan of 
Hobbes, which was doing him a very great injustice. He even 
eonceived susjncions of the honesty of Locke ; and, in a moment 
of singular humor, learning that Locke was sick and even unlikely 
to live, he went so far as to say that it would be well if he were 
already dead. This speech is reheved of its cruelty by the per- 
lect candor with which Newton himself confessed it to Locke, 
asking at the same time his pardon. " Pardon me, I pray you," 
aaid he, " for this want of charity." The letter is signed " Your 
very humble and very unfortunate servant, Isaac Newton. Sep- 
tember, 1693." I cannot forego the pleasm^ of reading to you 
the reply of Locke ; it was published for the first time by Du- 
gald Stewart.* It breathes, as Dugald Stewart well observes, a 
true philosophical magnanimity, and a genuine kindness. 

Oatu, Oct 6th, '98. 

Snt : — I have been ever since I first knew you, so entirely and 
sincerely your friend, and thought you so much mine, that I 
isould not have behoved what you tell me of yourself, had I had 
it from anybody else. And though I cannot but be mightily 
troubled that you should have had so many wrong and unjust 
thoughts of me, yet next to the return of good offices, such as 
from a sincere good- will I have ever done you, I receive your 
aeknowledgment of the contrary as the kindest thing you could 
have done me, since it gives me hopes that I have not lost a 
friend I so much valued. After what your letter expresses, I 
shall not need to say any thing to justify myself to you. I shall 

♦ IH^eawM, etc., Vol. 9, p. 76. 
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always think your own reflection on my carriage, both to you 
and to all mankind, will sufficiently do that. Instead of that, 
give me leave to assure you, that I am more ready to forgiye 
you than you can be to desire it ; and I do it so freely and fully, 
that I wish for nothing more than the opportunity to convince 
you that I truly love and esteem you ; and that I have still the 
same good-will for you as if nothing of this had happened. To 
confirm this to you more fully, I should be glad to meet you 
anywhere, and the rather, because the conclusion of your letter 
makes me apprehend it would not be wholly useless to you. 
But whether you think it fit or not, I leave wholly to you. I 
shall always be ready to serve you to my utmost, in any way 
you shall like, and shall only need your commands or permissioii 
to do it. 

" My book is going to the press for a second edition ; and 
though I can answer for the design with which I writ it, yet 
since you have so opportimely given me notice of what you have 
said of it, I shall take it as a favor, if you would point out to 
me the places that gave occasion to that censure, that by explain- 
ing myself better, I may avoid being mistaken by others, or un- 
awares doing the least prejudice to truth or virtue. I am sure 
you are so much a friend to them both that were you none to 
me, I could expect this from you. But I cannot doubt that you 
would do a great deal more than this for my sake, who after all 
have all the concern of a friend for you, wish you extremely well, 
and am, without compliment, etc.*' 

It remains to me to speak of the works of Locke. But I will 
simply mention the titles of these works, that I may speedily 
arrive at that which must be for us a subject of long examination. 
The first work of Locke is a small Latin essay, entitled Methodui 
Adversariorum, that is, a model of the manner to be employed in 
preparation of collections and arrangements of extracts obtained 
in reading, translated into French and published for the first 
time in the Bibliothique Uhiveraelle, July, 1686, Vol. ii., p. 315 ; 



^ 
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the second is the famous letter to Limborch <m Toleration, of 
which we have already spoken, and which was also translated 
into French and inserted into the Bibliotkique in 1688. It was 
in 1690 that the Eiiay on the Human Understanding appeared 
m London. The same year Locke published the Essay on Civil 
Government, The aim of this Essay was to reply to the par- 
tisans of the Stuarts, who accused the new dynasty of usurpation. 
Locke endeavors to show that the legithnacy of a government 
rests on the sanction of the people ; whence it follows that the 
people sanctioning the new dynasty, this dynasty is legitimate. 
In this work the republican spirit prevails with some monarchical 
traits. The sovereignty of the people, which was the reigning 
dogma among the Puritans and Independents of England, among 
whom Locke had received his first impressions, is the philosoph- 
ical principle of this treatise, which served as a model to the 
Social Contract, His letters on Education (1693) also inspired 
^e Emile, Beasonable Christianity , which appeared in 1693, 
had, like the Essay on Civil Government, a particular aim. In 
order to introduce some toleration and union among all the sects 
which divided England, it was necessary to seize upon and settle 
the p(»nt which was common to all ; and it was precisely this 
point that Locke tried to establish as the basis itself of Christian- 
ity. In short, the book On Commerce is, I believe, the starting 
point of all the analogous works which appeared in the eighteenth 
century. I do not know a book anterior to that on political 
economy which produced any sensation in the world. But 
Locke's true title to glory is his Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, It is with this work that I wish to occupy you, con- 
tenting myself at present with the consideration of its exterior, 
before entering into the spirit itself of the work, and submitting 
it to a close examination. 

The Essay on the Human Understanding appeared for the 
first time in London m 1690, in folio fonn. It had immense 
success. Many were the causes of it, and above all the celebrity 
of the author as the friend of religious and political liberty. It 

Vol. II. 8 
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was at the period of the revoGation of the edict of Nantes ; and 
all those who^ throughout Europe, adhered to the proscribed 
eause, expected and received with the utmost eagerness and with 
the greatest £avor, all the puUications of Locke, who^ after the 
appearance of his letter an ToUraHon, was regarded as thor 
representative. Everywhere the liberal minority which was 
aheady formed, and which was the basis of the present majority, 
had their eyes on the writings of Locke. Hence the jnrodigioas 
success of the JEs9ay an the Human Underakmding ; editkms 
and translations multiplied rapidly. During the life of Locke, 
four editions were published in England, in 1600, 1694, 1697, 
and 1700; and in all these editions Locke made considerable 
alterations : the best chapters, for example that on the AMMod- 
iKtUm ofldeiu, appeared only in the fourth edition. He was 
preparing a fifth when he died ; it appeared in 1705 ; a tenth 
editicHi was published in 1731. Dugald Stewart informs us that 
he possesses a copy of the thirteenth edition, of 1748. What 
contributed especially to spread the Essay en the Human Un- 
deretanding, was the French translation of Coste. The Frendi 
was becoming the universal language of Europe. This transla- 
tion, made in 1700, during the life of Locke, passed through five 
editions, between the years 1700 and 1750. Wynne, bishop of 
Saint Asaph, published an English extract from the original 
work, which was translated into French by Bosset, in 1720.* 
There are three Latin translations : one which appeared in Lon- 
don in I701,f reprinted at Leipsic in 1709, and again reprinted 
at Amsterdam in 1729 ; the best is that of Thicle, Leip^c, 1731. 
There are many Dutch and German translations.^ Finally, a 
version in modem Greek was published in Venice in 1796. 

Nothing was opposed to the success of Locke except the anger 
of the enemies of all political and religious liberty. The Univer- 



* Reprinted at Geneva in 1788. 
t In fol.j with a portrait of Locke. 

X Three Oermon tranftlations, that of Poleyen, 17S7, of Tittel, in 1791, and 
of Tcnnemann in 1797. 
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mbj of Oxford proscribed his work, as it had proscribed his per- 
son. It was agreed in an assembly that if a public manifesto 
was not made against the Essay on the Human Understanding^ 
all the professors would unite in closing their doors upon him. 

What, then, is this work which from its origin attracted the 
admiration of some and the criticism of others ? As I have be- 
fore said, I mean to consider it here simply in its exterior. ' The 
general composition partakes of the agitated life of its author. 
It is needless to look in it for the rigorous connection and unity 
of the Meditations of Descartes. The Essay on the Human 
Understanding has two grave defects : first, it contains innumer- 
able repetitions ; then it has considerable variations and contradic- 
tions ; it is therefore necessary to adhere to the general spirit of 
the book, and with this spirit to interpret the contradictory pas- 
sages, to neglect the inconsistencies of detail, and to consider 
especially the basis and scope of the work, for herein is the sys* 
tern of the author. 

In regard to style, it is generally agreed that the prose of 
Locke is the best of his times ; and it requires no great knowl- 
edge of the English to perceive in it the manners of a man who 
has hved in the best society, and who expresses his thoughts 
without pedantry, in the most clear, most simple, and most fa- 
miliar terms. There is a certain mundane spirit spread through- 
out the book which has contributed not a little to its success. 
Dugald Stewart remarks,^ that if the style of the Essay has 
grown somewhat antique, it still preserves a certain ease and 
elegance which gives us an idea of the fine conversations in 
which the friend of Ashley must have taken part. I need not 
tell you that the eminent characteristic of this style is clearness. 
In order to obtain it Locke prolongs his developments beyond 
measure ; he presents the same thought under an infinite variety 



* Ditoourt^ Vol. ii., p. 19. 6e« also the opinion of Shaftesbary, Fimi 
Letter to a Young OtnUeman vJho ie Studjfing at the University, Maddntosh 
dtes eeveral pieces firom Book ii., ebap. x., aa remarkable for tbe beauty of 
its developments. 
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of forms, as if be wished that this thought might, by some 
means, be introduced into every mind. Precision is doubtless 
true clearness, but it is the clearness of the strong ; a little dif- 
fuseness is necessary for the weak, who, saying error, are des- 
tined yet to make a large majority, even among philosophers. 

At our next meeting, I shall enter into a philosophical exam- 
ination of the Essay on the Human Understanding, 



ADDITION 
TO THE LECTURE ON THE LIFE OF LOCKE. 

Almost at the same time that this Lecture was published. 
Lord King published a Life of John Locke, with Extract* from 
his Correspondence, Journals, and Common-place Books, two 
volumes in-8, London, 1829; second edition, London, 1830. 
After the death of Locke all his papers fell into the hands of Sir 
Peter King, his nearest relation and his executor. These con- 
fflsted of the originals of several of his works already printed, 
some unpublished manuscripts, an extensive correspondence with 
several friends in England and abroad, the Journal of Locke's 
travels in France and in Holland, finally some small books in 
which he deposited his notes and recollections. These papers 
were religiously preserved in the family of King, and from them 
the inheritor and last head of this family. Lord King, has drawn 
a new life of Locke founded on authentic documents ; this life 
confirms and develops that written by Leclerc. We will extract 
a few passages for the purpose of elucidating and enriching our 
lecture. 

William Swan is the name applied by Leclerc and other biog- 
raphers, to the envoy of the King of England at the German 
Court, whom Locke accompanied as secretary in 1664. Lord 
King calls him Yane, an illustrious name in the constitutional bis* 
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toiy of England. When Locke returned to England, it seems 
oertaby according to several letters cited by Lord King, that he 
was invited to proceed to Spain, as an attach^ to the English 
legation. He refused the mission thus offered to him. 

It was at Oxford, in 1670, that he undertook the Esaay on the 
Human Understanding, It appears that he finished it in 1671, 
for Lord King declares that he has in his possession a copy dated 
1671, by Locke's own hand; and the first sketch of this work 
may be found in his Common-place Book, with this commence- 
ment : ** Sic cogitavit de intellectu humano Johannes Locke, ann. 
1671." Locke did not publish it until eighteen years after, in 
1690, and during this long interval, he made considerable cor- 
rectbns and alterations in it. 

We cannot read, without interest, the Journal of his travels in 
France, and his opinions upon various things. It is France of the 
seventeenth century seen by the eyes of a liberal of our own 
times. Lord King merely gives fragments of this Joiunal; I 
could wish that he had published it entire. The travels of Locke 
on the Continent continued four years, from December, 1675, to 
the month of May, 1679. 

Lord King throws light especially upon the persecutions which 
Locke endured during the years which preceded the Revolution 
of 1688. All the trickery which was used in 1684 on account 
of his benefice at Christ's College, Oxford, are exposed in the 
greatest detail. Lord King cites a very fine passage from the 
history of Fox in regard to this afiiEiir. He cites also a work of 
Lord Grenville, entitled Oxford and Locke, The following is 
the entire correspondence between the minister and chief of the 
college to which Locke was attached. Dean Fell, bishop of 
Oxford: 

To the Lord Bishop of Oxford, 

** WmnHALL, Nov. 6, 1684. 

" Mr Lord — ^The King being given to understand that one 
Mr. Locke, who belonged to the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
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has upon Beveral occasions behaved himself very factiously and 
undutifully to the Goyernment, is a student of Christ's CoOege ; 
his Majesty commands me to signify to your Lordship, that he 
would have him removed from being a student, and that, in or- 
der thereunto, your Lordship would let me know the method of 

doing it. 

** I am, my Lord, &c., 

" Sunderland.'' 

To the Might Son, the Earl of Sunderland, Principal Secre- 
tary of State, 

"Nov. 8, 1684. 

" Right Hon. — I have received the honor of your Lordship's 
letter, wherein you are pleased to inquire concerning Mr. Locke's 
being a student of this house, of which I have this account to 
render : that he being, as your Lordship is truly informed, a per- 
son who was much trusted by the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
who is suspected to be ill affected to the Government, I have 
for divers years had an eye upon him, but so close has his guard 
been on himself, that after several strict inquiries, I may confi- 
dently affirm there is not any one in the college, however famil- 
iar with him, who has heard him speak a word either against^ or 
so much as concerning the Government ; and although very fre- 
quently, both in public and in private, discourses have been pur- 
posely introduced, to the disparagement of his master, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, his party, and designs, he could never be pro- 
voked to take any notice, or discover in word or look the least 
concern ; so that I believe there is not in the world such a master 
of taciturnity and passion. He has here a physician's place, 
which frees him from the exercise of the college, and the obliga^ 
tion which others have to residence in it, and he is now abroad 
upon want of health ; but notwithstanding that, I have sum- 
moned him to return home, which is done with this prospect, 
that if he comes not back, he will be liable to expulsion for con- 
tumacy ; if he does, he will be answerable to your Lordship for 
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wlMit ke •hall be found to have done amisB ; it being probable 
that though he may have been thus cautious here, where be 
knew himself to be suspected, he has laid himself more open in 
London, where a general liberty of speaking was used, and where 
the execrable designs against his Majesty, and his Government, 
were managed and pursued. If he does not return by the fint 
day of January next, which is the time limited to him, I shall be 
enabled of course to proceed against him to expulsion. But if 
this method seem not effectual or speedy enough, and his Majesty, 
our founder and visitor, shall please to command bis inunediato 
remove, upon the receipt thereof, directed to the dean and chap* 
ter, it shall accordingly be executed by, 

" My Lord, your Lordship's 

'' Most humble and obedient servant, 

" J. OXON." 

To the Bishop of Os^ord. 

** WmTXHALL, Nov. 10, 168i. 

*' Mt Lori>— Having communicated your Lordship's of the 8th 

to his Majesty, he has thought fit to direct me to send you the 

inclosed, conceinmg his commands for the immediate expulsion 

of Mr. Locke. 

" Sunderland." 

To the Bight Reverend Father in Qod, John, Lord Bishop of 
Oxon, Dean of Christ Church, and our trusty and well-be- 
loved the Chapter there, 

" Eight Reverend Father in God, and trusty and well-beloved, 
we greet you well. Whereas we have received information of 
the factious and disloyal behavior of Locke, one of the students 
of that our college ; we have thought fit hereby to signify our 
will and pleasure to you, that you forthwith remove him from his 
student's place, and deprive him of all the rights and advantages 
thereunto belonging, for which this shall be your warrant ; and 
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80 we bid you heartily ikreweM. GiFen at our court at 
hall, 11th day of November, 1684. 

" By his Majesty's command, 

" SUNDSBLAND." 

To the Right H(m. the Earl of Sunderland, Principal Secretary 

of State. 

** NoYember 16, 1684k 
" Right Hon. — I hold myself bound in duty to signify to your 
Lordship, that his Majesty's command for the expulsion of Mr. 
Locke from the coU^ is fully executed. 

" J. OXON." 

To the Bishop of Oxon. 

'* Mt Lord— I have received your Lordship's of the 16th, and 

have acquamted his Majesty therewith, who is well satisfied with 

the college's ready obedience to his commands for the expulsion 

of Mr. Locke. 

** Sunderland." 

Lord £jng shows still more the extreme weakness, not to say 
the baseness of Fell, in publishing from time to time several let- 
ters in which he calls Locke his esteemed friend, his affectionate 
friend. It is lamentable to be obliged to confess that Fell was a 
learned man, author of an excellent edition of Cyprian. 

Lord King published, for the first time, the memoir presented 
by the English mimster at Haye to the States-General, m the 
name of his government, to obtain the extradition of several per- 
iODS, among whom was Locke, under the title of Secretary to the 
last Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Leclerc has related the ofifer which William Penn made to 
Locke to procure his pardon from the king. The Earl of Pem- 
broke, whom he knew at Montpellier, was equally interested in 
his behalf, and did not cease to give him marks of his high esteem 
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ad affwtioii. It was in remembrance of this conduct that Locke 
dedicated to Lord Pembroke his Essay on the Human Under- 
ttanding. 

In Vol. i. p. 357, is a letter of Mr. Tyrrell to Locke, wherein 
he informs him of the following facts : all the heads of the Uni- 
yersity of Oxford had imited and proposed to enjoin upon all the 
tutors not to read to their pupils the Essay on the Human Under- 
Mtandiny, and the philosophy of Leclerc. This resolution was 
like, at first, to have passed, but Dr. Dunstan remarked that in 
proscribing these books they would but excite the curiosity of the 
pupils. At another meeting they resolved that instead of pro- 
scribing these books, that all the heads of the houses should give 
the tutors private instructions not to read those books to their 
pupils, and to prevent their doing it by themselves, as much as 
lay in their power. 

In reading this letter, Locke might have been reminded that in 
the journal of his travels in France, he wrote these words under 
date of March 22, 1676: ''The new phUosophy of Descartes 
prohilHted to be taught in the universities, schools, and acade- 
mies. 

Pages 388-434, may be found different letters of Newton, 
among which b the extraordinary letter to which Locke made 
such an admirable reply. This letter of Newton must be attrib- 
uted to the disordered state of mind in which this great man had 
fisdlen. It is of the 16th September, 1693. It must be observed 
especially with what candor Newton confesses and asks pardon 
for hb evil thoughts. This candor is his own ; the rest is his dis- 
order. So when he received Locke's letter, he could not even 
remember what had occasioned it. He answers from Cambridge, 
the 6th of October : " Sir, the last winter, by sleeping too often 
by my fire, I got an ill habit of sleeping ; and a distemper, which 
this summer has been epidemical, put me farther out of order,* 



* In r^^ard to the undenUble dorangement of Newton, see in the 
ml Biogrofh^^ the article of M. Biot, and the artides of the aame ingenioiw 
and akilAiI writer, Journal d€9 Savants, Jane, 1882, and May, 1884. 

8* 
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80 that when I wrote to yon, I had not slept an hour a night tot 
a fortnight together, and for five nights together not a wink. I 
remember I wrote to you, but what I said of your book I remem- 
ber not. If you please to send me a transcript of that passage, 
I will give you an account of it if I can. I am your most humble 
servant, Is. Newton." Locke did not preserve any remembrance 
of this afiair, and throughout all his correspondence was ready to 
yield homage to the genius of Newton. On page 39 of the 
second volume, in a letter to his cousin, Peter King, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor, and which is dated the 30th of April, 1703, 
may be found the following lines, which prove what reputation 
Newton enjoyed as a theologian : " Mr. Newton b really a very 
valuable man, not only for his wonderful skill in mathematics, bat 
in divinity too, and his great knowledge in the Scriptures, wherein 
I know few his equals." 

Among the philosophical pieces published for the first time by 
Lord £jng» there are some truly precious. We will mention par- 
ticularly, 1st vol. p. 134, a few pages dated in the year 1696, 
and which are an examination of the Cartesian proof of the exist- 
ence of God, deduced from the idea of a necessary being. Locke 
rejects this proof, which, for our part, we regard as excellent, 
though very incomplete. We think that this fragment should be 
translated and referred to that part of the JSssay on the HurMm 
Understanding^ where Locke himself produces his proof of the 
existence of God. This fragment is posterior and very superior 
to the passage of the Essay. 

We will close these extracts by expressing our r^rets at not 
having found in these two volumes more details in regard to the 
intimate friendship between Locke and Lady Masham, the daugh- 
ter of Cudworth, with whom he passed the last years of his hfe. 
It appears that she was a person as remarkable for her mind as 
she was for the charms of her manners. Several writings attrib- 
uted to Locke are really by this lady, among others a treatise on 
divine love, translated into French by Coste, and printed at Am- 
sterdam in 1706. Lord King reproduces the passage from the 
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biography of Leclerc, in which are related the last moments of 
Locke, and his pious and calm death, as it were in the arms of 
Lady Masham. 

" In October, 1704, his disorder greatly increased : on the 27 th 
of that month. Lady Masham, not finding him in his study as 
usual, went to his bedside, when he told her that the fatigue of 
getting up the day before had been too much for his strength, 
and that he never expected to rise again from his bed. He said 
that he had now finished his career in this world, and that in all 
probability he should not outlive the night, certainly not be 
able to survive beyond the next day or two. After taking some 
refreshment, he said to those present that he wished them all 
happiness after he was gone. To Lady Masham, who remained 
with him, he said that he thanked God he had passed a happy 
life, but that now he found that all was vanity, and exhorted her 
to consider this world only as a preparation for a better state 
hereafter. He would not suffer her to sit up with him, saying, 
that perhaps he might be able to sleep, but if any change should 
happen, he would send for her. Havuig no sleep in the night, 
he was taken out of bed and carried into his study, where he 
slept for some time in his chair : after waking, he desired to be 
dressed, and then heard Lady Masham read the Psalms apparently 
with great attention, until perceiving his end to draw near, he 
stopped her, and expired a very few minutes afterwards, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon of the 28th October, in his seventy- 
third year." 

Locke was buried in a small church in the village of High- 
Laver. On his modest tomb, now in ruins, was placed this epi- 
taph, which he himself had composed : 

Hie juxta flitua eat 

JoANins LOCKIUS. 

Si qualis fuerit rogas, 

Mediocritate sua cootentum 

Se yixisse respondet. 
Litteris innutritua eouaque 
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Tantum profecit 

Ut veritati unice litaret. 

Hoc ex script U ejus disce, 

QujJB quod de eo reliquum est 

Mojori fide tibe cxhibebuni, 

Quam epitaphii suspccta elogia. 

Virtutes si quas habuit, 

Minores sane quam sibi laudi 

Duceret, 
Tibi in excmplum proponeret : 

Vitia una sepeliantur. 
Morum exemplum si quipra.«, 

Tu Evangelia habes, 

Vitiorum utinam nusquam ! 

Mortalitatis certe (quod pnisit) 

Hie et ubique. 
Natum anno Domini mdcxxxii, 
Mortuum xxvin Octobris mdcc'Iv. 
Memorat hsc tabella 
Brevi et ipsa intcritura. 
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LECTURE XVI.* 

ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. ITS SPIBIT, 

ITS METHOD. 

General spirit of the Essay on the Human Understanding. — Its method : stady 
of the haman understanding as the necessary foundation of all true phi- 
losophy. — Study of the human understanding in its phenomena or ideas. — 
Division of inquiries with respect to ideas, and determination of the order 
in which these inquiries should be made. To postpone the logical and on- 
tological question of the truth or falsity of ideas, of the legitimacy or ille- 
gitimacy of their application to such or such objects, to adhere to the study 
of ideas in themselves, and in that to commence by establishing the actual 
characters of ideas, and then to proceed to the investigation of their origin. 
— Examination of the method of Locke. Its merit: he postpones and 
places last the question of the truth or falsity of ideas ; its fault : he en- 
tirely neglects the question of the actual characters of ideas, and he starts 
by that of their origin. First error of the method ; chances of errors which 
it involves ; general tendency of the school of Locke. 

The first question which we shall put in regard to the Esmy 
on the Human Understanding is : Upon what authority does it 
rest in the last analysis ? Does the author search for truth at 
his own risk and peril by the single force of reason, such as it 
has been given to man, or does he recognize a foreign and superior 
authority to which he submits, and from which he borrows the 
motives of his judgments ? In fact, this is, you know, the ques- 
tion upon which it is necessary to interrogate at first every phil- 
osophical work, in order to determine its most general character, 
and its place in the history of philosophy, and even in that of 
civilization. Now, a single glance at the Essay on the Human 
Understanding f is sufficient to show that Locke is a free seeker 
of truth. Everywhere he addresses himself to reason; he 

* The third volume of the 1st Series contains a lecture devoted to the ex- 
amination of the philosophy of Locke, p. 85-76. 
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starts from this authority, and from this alone ; and if he subM- 
quently admits another, it is because he arrives at it by reason : 
SO that it is always reason which governs him, and holds in some 
sort the reins of his thought. Locke belongs, therefore, to the 
great family of independent philosophers. The Essay <m the Hu- 
man Understanding is a fruit of the movement of independence 
in the seventeenth century, and it has fortified that movement. 
This character passed from the master into his whole school, and 
was thereby recommended to all the friends of human liberty. I 
should add, that in Locke independence is always united to a sin- 
oere and profound respect for every thing which should be re- 
spected. Locke is a philosopher, and, at the same time, a Chris- 
tian. Such is the chief. As to the school, you know what it has 
been. Its independence passed rapidly to indifference, and from 
indifference to hostility. I mention all this, because it is import- 
ant that you should continually have in hand the thread of the 
movement of the sensualistic school. 

I pass to the question which comes immediately after that of 
the general spirit of the whole philosophical work, to wit, the 
question of method. You know the importance of this questbn ; 
it should now be evident to you that, as the method of a philoso- 
pher is, so will his system be, and that the adoption of a method 
decides the destinies of a philosophy. Hence our strict obligation 
to insist on the method of Locke, with all the care of which we 
are capable. What, then, b this method which, in its germ, con- 
tains the entire sptem of Locke, the system which produced the 
great sensualistic school of the eighteenth century ?. We will let 
Locke speak for himself; in his preface he expresses himself 
thus : 

" Were it fit to trouble thee with the history of this Essay, I 
should tell thee, that five or six friends, meeting in my chamber, 
and discoursing on a subject very remote from this, found them- 
selves quickly at a stand by the difficulties that arose on every 
side. After we had awhile puzzled ourselves without coming any 
nearer a resolution of those doubts which perplexed us, it came 



i 
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into my Ihooghto that we took a wroDg course ; and that before 
we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to 
examine our own abilities, and see what objects our understand- 
ings were or were not fitted to deal with. This I proposed to 
the company, who all readily assented ; and thereupon it was 
agreed that this should be our first inquiry. Some hasty and 
undigested thoughts on a subject I had never before considered, 
which I set down against our next meeting, gave the first entrance 
into this discourse ; which having been thus begun by chance, 
was continued by entreaty ; written by incoherent parcels ; and 
after long intervals of neglect, resumed again, as my humor or 
ocoasiotts permitted ; and at last, in a retirement, where an at- 
tendance on my health gave me leisure, it was brought into that 
order thou now seest it." 

He returns to the same thought in the introduction which fol- 
lows the preface : 

Chap. II. " I shall not at present meddle with the physical 
consideration of the mind, or trouble myself to examine wherein 
its essence consists, or by what motions of our spirits, or altera- 
tions of our bodies, we come to have any sensations by our or- 
gans, or any ideas in our understandings; and whether those 
ideas do, in their formation, any or all of them, depend on matter 
or no : these are speculations which, however curious and enter- 
taining, I shall decline, as lying out of my way, in the design I 
am now upon. It shall suffice to my present purpose, to consider 
the discerning faculties of a man, as they are employed about the 
objects which they have to do with." 

Locke is persuaded that this is the only means of repressing 
the rashness of philosophy, and, at the same time, of encouraging 
useful investigations. 

Chap. IV. ** U, by thb inquiry into the nature of the under* 
standing, I can discover the powers thereof, how far they reach, 
to what things they are in any degree proportionate, and where 
they fail us ; I suppose it may be of use to prevail with the boajr 
mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with things exceed- 
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ing its comprehension ; to stop when it is at the utmost extent of 
its tether ; and to sit down in a quiet ignorance of those things, 
which, upon examination, are found to be beyond the reach of 
our capacities. We should not then, perhaps, be so forward, out 
of an affectation of a universal knowledge, to raise questions, and 
perplex ourselves and others with disputes about things to which 
our understandings are not suited, and of which we cannot frame 
in our minds any clear or distinct perceptions, or whereof (as it 
has, perhaps, too often happened) we have not any notions at all. 
If we can find out how far the understanding can extend its views, 
how far it has faculties to attain certainty, and in what cases it 
can only judge and guess, we may learn to content ourselves with 
what is attainable by us in this state." 

Chap. VI. " When we know our own strength, we shall the 
better know what to undertake with hopes of success ; and when 
we have well surveyed the powers of our own minds, and made 
some estimate what we may expect from them, we shall not be 
inclined either to sit still, and not set our thoughts on work at all, 
in despair of knowing any thing ; or, on the other side, question 
every thing, and disclaun all knowledge, because some things are 
not to be understood." 

And again, in the same section : 

" It is of great use to the sailor to know the length of his line, 
though he cannot with it fathom all the depths of the ocean. It 
is well he knows that it is long enough to reach the bottom, at 
such places as are necessary to direct his voyage, and caution him 
against running upon shoals that may ruin him." 

I shall make but one decisive citation : 

" This was that which gave the first rise to this essay concern- 
ing the understanding. For I thought that the first step towards 
satisfying several inquiries the mind of man was very apt to run 
into, was to take a survey of oiu- own understanding, examine our 
own powers, and see to what things they were adapted. Till 
that was done, I suspected we began at the wrong end " 

I have purposely brought together these citations, in order to 
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wmvinee you that they contain, not merely a fugitive view, but a 
filed rule, a method. This method is, in my opinion, the trae 
method, that which is at the present tune the strength and the 
hope of science. Let me present it to you in language somewhat 
more modem. 

Whatever may be the objects you know or seek to know, God 
Or the world, entities the most remote or the nearest, you know 
them, and can know them, only on thb condition, that you are 
capable of knowing in general ; and you know, and can know 
them, only in proportion to your general faculty of knowing. 
All the knowledge you can acquire, the highest as well as the 
lowest, rests in the last result upon the reach and value of this 
faculty. You may call it what you choose, spirit, reason, mind, 
intelligence, understanding. Locke calls it understanding. A 
wise philosophy, instead of blindly using the understanding and 
applying it at venture, should first examine it, and search out 
what it is and what it can accomplish ; otherwise it is exposed to 
misconceptions without number. The study of the human un- 
derstanding is, then, above all things else, the study of philosophy. 
There is no part of philosophy which it does not presuppose and 
from it borrow its light. What, for example, can logic be, that 
is, the knowledge of the rules which should govern the human 
mind, without the knowledge of that which we are seeking to 
govern, to wit, the human mind itself ? What can morals be, 
the knowledge of the rules of our actions, without the knowledge 
of the subject itself of all morals, of the moral agent, of man 
himself? Politics, the science or the art of the government of 
social man, rests equally upon the knowledge of man whom it 
develops, but whom it does not constitute. Esthetics, the sci- 
ence of the beautiful and the theory of arts, have their roots in 
the nature of the being capable of knowing the beautiful and of 
reproducing it, capable of feeling the particular emotions which 
attest its presence, capable of awakening these emotions in the 
souls of others. If man were not a religious being, if none of his 
faculties reached beyond the bounded and finite sphere of this 
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worldy God would not exist for man ; and Qod indeed exists for 
him only according to the measure of his feusulties ; the examine 
tion of his faculties and of their reach is, therefore, the conditioii 
of every good theodicea. In a word, man is implied in all the 
sciences, which are in appearance the most foreign to him. The 
study of man is, then, the necessary mtroduction to every science 
that claims a separate existence ; and, whatever name we give 
to it, psychology, or something else, it is necessary to conceive 
that this study, though certainly not the whole of philosophy, is 
its foundation and its point of departure. 

But is psychology, the knowledge of human nature, posaiUe ? 
No doubt it is; for consciousness is a witness which makes 
known to us every thing that takes place within the soul. It is 
not the principle of any of our faculties, but it is the light of aU. 
It is not because we have a consciousness of what takes place 
within, that it does take place ; but that which takes place within 
us would be as though it had not taken place, if it were not at- 
tested by consciousness : it is not by it that we feel, that we will, 
that we think ; but it is by it that we know that we do all this. 
The authority of consciousness is the last authority into which 
that of all the other faculties resolves itself, inasmuch as, if the 
authority of consciousness were overthrown, since by it the ac- 
tion of all our other faculties comes to our knowledge, their 
authority, without being destroyed in itself, would be nothing for 
us. So there is no one who does not put full confidence in hi^ 
own consciousness. At this point skepticism expires; for, as 
Descartes has said, let one doubt of every thing else, yet he 
could not doubt that he doubts.* Consciousness has, then, an 
incontestable authority ; its testimony is infallible, and it is want- 
ing to no one. In fact, consciousness is more or less distinct, 
more or less vivid, but it is in all men. No <»ie is unknown to 
himself, although very few know themselves perfectly, because 
all, or nearly all, make use of consciousness without applying 



* Throiighoqt the flnt Series and in this. 
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themselves to perfect it, to elucidate, and to understand it, by 
will and attention. In all men, consciousness is simply a natural 
process ; some elevate this natural process to the height of an 
art, of a method, by reflection, which is in some sort a second 
consciousness, a free reproduction of the first ; and as conscious- 
ness gives to all men a knowledge of what passes within them, 
80 reflection can give to the philosopher a certain knowledge of 
every thing that falls imder the eye of consciousness. And ob- 
serve that the question is not here concerning hypotheses and 
conjectures, for the question is not even concerning the processes 
of reasoning ; the question b only concerning facts, and concern- 
ing facts which can be observed quite as well as those which 
take place on the scene of the world. The only difference is, 
that on the one hand they are exterior, on the other interior, and 
that the natural action of our faculties carrying us outward, it is 
easer for us to observe the former than the latter. With a httle 
attention, resolution, and practice, we may succeed in interior 
observation as well as in exterior observation. Finally, psychol- 
ogy, even were it more difficult than physics, is by its nature, 
like physics, a science of observation, and consequently it has the 
same title and the same right to the rank of a positive science. 

But it is indeed necessary to recognize its true objects. The 
objects of psychology are those of reflection, which again are 
those of consciousness : now, it is evident that the objects of con- 
sciousness are neither the exterior world nor God, nor the soul 
itself in so far as substance, for if we had a consciousness of the 
substance of the soul, we should dispute no longer in regard to 
its nature, whether it is material or spiritual. Being in itself, 
whatever it may be, that of bodies, that of God, that of the soul 
itself, does not fall under consciousness. True philosophy does 
not exclude ontology, but adjourns it : psychology does not de- 
throne metaphysics, but precedes and elucidates them ; it makes 
DO romance on the nature of the soul ; it studies the soul in the 
action of its faculties, in the phenomena which consciousness and 
reflection can attain, and directly do attain. 
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This can bring clearly to view the true character of the .£)mty 
on the Human Understanding, It is a work of psychology, and 
not of ontology. Locke does not investigate the nature and the 
principle of the understanding, but the action itself of this facul^, 
the phenomena by which it is developed and manifested. Novr, 
Locke calls the phenomena of the understanding ideas, Thb k 
the technical term which he everywhere employs to designate 
that by which the understanding manifests itself, and that to 
which it immediately applies itself. 

Introduction, § 8. "I have used it," he says, " to ezpren 
whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it 

is which the mind can be employed about in thinking I 

presume it will be easily granted me that there are such ideas in 
men's minds ; every one is conscious of them in himself, and 
men's words and actions will satisfy him that they are in others/' 

It is very evident that ideas are here the phenomena of tbe 
understanding, of the mind, which the consciousness of each one 
can perceive in himself when he thinks, and which are equally in 
the consciousness of other men, to judge of them by their words 
and actions. Ideas are to the understanding what effects are to 
causes. Hereafter we shall examine the advantages and the 
disadvantages of this term, and the theory which it involves. 
For the present, it is sufficient to state it, and to designate it as 
the very watchword of the philosophy of Locke. For Locke 
and his whole school, the study of the understanding is the study 
of ideas : hence the recent and celebrated expression ideology, to 
designate the science of the human understanding. The source 
of this expression is in the JSssay on the Human Understanding, 
and the ideological school is the natural offspring of Locke. 

Here then you see the study of the human understanding re- 
duced to the study of ideas ; this study contains several orden 
of researches which it is important to determine well.* Accord* 

* All tho distiactions which follow are in tho opening diacourae of tbe 
year 1817, (Ratification dea ^U4stion$ et dea icoUt phUotophifuet^ Vol. Ist, (^ 
^1 of the First Series. 
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hig to wliat has been previously said, we may consider ideas un« 
.der two points of view : we may investigate whether in their re- 
lations to their objects, whatever the objects may be, they are 
tnie or false ; or, omitting the question of their truth or falsity, 
oi their legitimate or illegitimate application, we may investigate 
solely what they are in themselves and as consciousness mani- 
fests them to us. These are the two most general questions 
which we can propose in regard to ideas, and the order in which 
it is proper to treat of them cannot be doubtful. It is suflS- 
oiently evident that to commence by considering ideas in their 
relation to their objects, without having ascertained what they 
are in themselves, is to commence at the end, is to commence by 
investigating the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the consequences, 
while ignorant of the principles. It is then necessary to com- 
mence by the investigation of ideas, not as true or false, as legiti- 
mately or illegitimately applicable to such or such an object, and 
ixmsequently as being or not being sufficient foundations for such 
an opinion, for such a belief, but as simple phenomena of the un- 
derstanding, marked by such or such characters. It is incon- 
testably thus that a true method of observation should proceed. 
' This is not all, and within these limits there is still matter for 
two distinct orders of researches. 

We can at first study the ideas which are in the human un- 
derstanding, developed as it now is in the present state of things. 
The question would then be that of collecting the phenomena of 
the understanding as the consciousness gives them, and of care- 
fidly stating their differences and their resemblances, so as to ar- 
rive from step to step to a good classification of all these phe- 
nomena. Here is then the first rule of the method of observa- 
tioQ : to omit none of the phenomena which consciousness shall 
attest. In fact, you have over them no right ; they exist, and 
for this sole reason then must they be recognized ; they are in 
reality, in the consciousness, therefore they should be found in 
the framework of your science, or your science is only an illusion. 
The second rule is : to imagine none. As you are not to deny 
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what is, 80 you are not to assume what is not; yoa ahovli 
neither invent nor retrench any thing. To omit nothing, to sap- 
pose nothing, such are the two rules of observation, the two et* 
sential laws of the experimental method applied to the phenom- 
ena of the understanding, as to every other order of phenomena. 
And what I say of the phenomena of the understanding, I asy 
of their characters ; none must be omitted, none supposed : and 
thus having omitted none and having supposed none, having em- 
braced all the real phenomena, and only the real phenomena* 
with all their characters, you will have the greatest number of 
chances for arriving at a legitimate classification which shall eom?> 
prebend the whole reality, and nothing but the reality, at the 
exact and complete statistics of the phenomena of the imdeiv 
standing, that is, of ideas. 

These statistics being collected, you know the undoBtandii^ 
as it now is ; but has it always been what it now is ? Since the 
time when its action cc»nmenced, has it not undergone many 
changes ? Have these phenomena, whose characters you have 
with so much penetration and fidelity analyzed and reproduced^ 
always been what they are and what they appear to you ? May 
they not have had at their birth certain characters which have 
disappeared, or have wanted at first characters which they have 
since acquired ? Hence the important question of the origin of 
ideas, or the primitive characters of the phenom^ia of the un- 
derstanding. When this second question shall be resolved, 
when you shall know what have been in their birth-place these 
phenomena which you have studied and know in their actual 
form, when you shall know what they were and what they have 
become, it will be easy for you to find the routes by which they 
have arrived from their first state to their present state ; you will 
easily seize their generation, after having recognized their actual 
state, and after having penetrated their origin ; and it is only 
then that you will perfectly understand what you are, for you 
will know both what you were and what you now are, and how 
you have come from what you were to be what you are. Thus 
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will 'be completely known to you, both in its aotoal state and in 
its pnrnitire state, and also in its metamorphoses, this faculty of 
knowing, this intelligence, this reason, this spirit, this mind, this 
understanding, which is for you the foundation of all knowledge. 

The question of the present state of our ideas and that of their 
or%in are therefore two distinct questions, and both are neces- 
sary to constitute a complete psychology. So far as psychology 
has not surveyed and exhausted these two orders of researches, 
it 18 ^norant of the phenomena of the understanding, for it does 
not know them under all their phases ; it does not possess their 
secret But where should we commence ? Is it necessary to 
oemmence by recognizing the actual character of our ideas, or by 
searehing out their origin ? 

Shall we commence with the question of the origin of our 
ideas? It is doubtless a very curious, very important point. 
lian aspires to the origin of all things, and especially to that of 
tlie phenomena which take place within him ; he can be satisfied 
only after having penetrated thus far. The question of the ori- 
grin of ideas is certainly in the human mind, it has then its right 
in aeienoe, it must come in its time ; but must it come first ? At 
fiisty it is fuU of obscurity. Thought is a river which we cannot 
easily ascend ; its source, like that of the Nile, is a mystery. 
How, in fact, shall we find the fugitive phenomena by which 
naaoent thought is marked ? Is it by the memory ? But you 
have forgotten what then passed within you, for you were not 
aware of its existence. At that time we live and think without 
paying attention to the manner in which we Uve and think, and 
OMBKny does not render up a deposit that we never intrusted to 
it* Will you consult others ? They are in the same perplexity 
as you. Will you study infants ? but who will unfold what 
piMea under the veil of an infant's thought ? The deciphering 
of these hieroglyphics easily conducts to conjectures, to hypothe- 
ses. Woukl you thus commence an experimental science ? It 
w-evklent that if you start with the question of the origin of 
ideas, you start with precisely the most difficult question. Now, 
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if a wise method should go from the best known to the kirt 
known, from the most easy to the least easy, I ask whether it 
should commence with the origin of ideas. This is the fiist ob- 
jection; and behold, another. You commence by seeking the 
origin of ideas ; therefore you commence by seeking the origin 
of that of which you are ignorant, of phenomena which you have 
not studied, and in regard to which you cannot say what they 
are and what they are not. What origin of them, then, oouki 
you find except a hypothetical origin? And this hypothesis 
will be either true or false. Is it true ? Very well ; you guessed 
lightly : but as guessing, even that of genius, is not a scientific 
process, truth, thus discovered, does not take rank in science, and 
is still nothing but hypothesis. Is it false ? Instead of truth 
under the vicious form of hypothesis, have you only an hypothe- 
cs without truth ? Then behold what will be its result. As 
this hypothesis, that is, this error, will have taken a place in your 
mind, when you shall come to explain with it the phenomena of 
intelligence as it now exists, if they are not what they should be 
to justify your hypothesis, you will not for all that renounce it, 
and for it you will sacrifice reality. You will do one of two 
things : either you will deny all ideas which shall not be expli- 
cable by your hypothetical origin, or you will arrange them by 
caprice and for the support of your hypothesis. It was not ne- 
cessary to choose with so much show the experimental method, 
in order to wholly falsify it afterwards by putting it upon a route 
so perilous. Wisdom, good sense, logic, demand therefore that, 
provisionally neglecting the question of the origin of ideas, we 
should content ourselves at first with observing ideas as they 
now exist, and the characters which the phenomena of intelli- 
gence actually present in the consciousness. 

This done, in order to complete our researches, in order to g^ to 
the extent of our powers, to the extent of the wants of the human 
mind and the demands of experimental questions, we shall ask 
ourselves. What, in their origin, have been these ideas which we 
now possess ? Either we shall discover the true origin of our 
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iieas, and experimental science will be achieved ; or we shall not 
discover it, and then nothing will be either lost or compromised. 
We shall not have attamed all truth ; but we shall have attained 
a great part of truth. We shall know what is, if we do not 
know what was, and we shall always be ready to resume the del- 
icate question of the origin of ideas ; whereas, once having wan- 
dered into this premature research, a primary error vitiates all 
subsequent researches, and in advance perverts observation. So 
the regidar order of psychological questions may be fixed in the 
following manner : 

1st, To search out, without any systematic prejudice, by ob- 
•ervation alone, with simpUcity and good faith, the phenomena of 
(he understanding in their actual state, and as consciousness now 
presents them to us, by dividing and classifying them according 
to the known laws of scientific divisions and classifications ; 

2d, To search out the origin of these same phenomena or 
ideas by all the means wliich are in our power, but with the firm 
resolution not to let what observation shall have given us be 
wrested from us by any hypothesis, and with our eyes always 
fixed upon present reality and its incontestable characters. To 
this question of the origin of ideas is joined that of their forma- 
tion and generation, which evidently depends upon it, and is, as it 
were, enveloped in it. 

Such are, in their methodical order, the different problems 
which philosophy embraces. The slightest inversion of this or- 
der is full of perils, and may lead to the gravest mistakes. You 
indeed conceive that if you treat the question of the legitimacy 
of the application of our ideas to their objects, before understand- 
ing well what is the nature of these ideas, what are their actual 
and their primitive characters, what they are and whence they 
come, you wander at venture and without a torch into the un- 
known land of ontology. You again conceive that if, within the 
very limits of psychology and ideology, you commence by wish- 
ing to carry by main force the question of the origin of ideas be- 
fore you know what they are, and before you have recognized 

Vol II. 
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them by observation, you seek for light in the darkness, whiob 
will not yield it to you. 

Now, how has Locke proceeded, and m what order has he 
treated these philosophical questions ? 

Introduction, § 3. "I shall pursue," he says, " this following 
method : 

" First, I shall inquire into the original of those ideas, notions, or 
whatever else you please to call them, which a man observes, and 
is conscious to himself he has in his mind ; and the ways whereby 
the understanding comes to be furnished with them. 

"Secondly, I shall endeavor to show what knowledge the 
understanding hath by those ideas ; and the certainty, evidence, 
and extent of it. 

"Thirdly, I shall make some inquiry into the nature and 
grounds of faith or opinion ; whereby I mean that assent which 
we give to any proposition as true, of whose truth yet we have 
no certain knowledge : and here we shall have occasion to ex- 
amine the reasons and degrees of assent." 

It is evident that the last two pomts here indicated are related 
to one and the same question, the general question of the legit- 
imacy or illegitimacy of the application of our ideas to their ob- 
jects ; and this question is here given as the last question of phi- 
losophy. It is nothing less than the adjournment of the whole 
logical and ontological inquiry until after psychology. This is 
the fundamental chai*acter of the method of Locke and the orig- 
inality of his Essay. We entirely agree with Locke in this re- 
spect, under this special reservation, that the adjournment of 
ontology shall not be its suppression. 

The first point remains, which is wholly psychological, and 
occupies the greatest part of the work of Locke. He therein 
declares that his first inquiry will be that of the origin of ideas. 
But in that there are two radical errors in regard to method : 
1st, Locke treats of the origin of ideas before having sufliciently 
studied these ideas ; 2d, he does more ; he not only puts the 
question of the origin of ideas before that of the inventory of 
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ideas, bat be entirely neglects tbis last question. It was already 
venturing mucb to put one question before tbe otber ; for it was 
seeking at tbe outset an bypotbesis, witb tbe exception of after- 
wards confronting tbe bypotbesis witb reality ; but wbat will 
tbis amount to wben even tbis cbance of return to trutb is inter- 
dicted, wben tbe fundamental question of tbe inventory of our 
ideas and of tbeir actual cbaracters is wbolly omitted ? 

Tbis is tbe first error of Locke. He recognizes and proclaims 
tbe experimental metbod ; be proposes to apply it to tbe pbe- 
nomena of tbe understanding, to ideas ; but not baving sufiS- 
ciently fatbomed tbis metbod wbicb was tben in its infancy, be 
bas not discerned all tbe questions to wbicb it gives rise ; be bas 
not arranged tbese questions in due order ; be bas misconceived 
and omitted tbe most important experimental question, tbe ob- 
servation of tbe actual cbaracters of our ideas ; at tbe very outset 
be bas fallen into a question wbicb sbould bave been adjourned, 
tbe obscure and difficult question of tbe origin of our ideas. 
Wbat, tberefore, will be tbe result ? Eitber Locke will bit upon 
tbe true origin of our ideas by a sort of good fortune and divina- 
tion, at wbicb I sbould rejoice ; but bowever true it may be in 
itself, tbis origin will be demonstrated to be true, will be legit- 
imately establisbed only on tbis condition, tbat Locke sbould 
subsequently demonstrate tbat tbe cbaracters of our ideas are all, 
and in tbeir wbole extent, explicable and explained by tbe origin 
supposed. Or indeed Locke will be deceived : but, if be is de- 
ceived, an error of tbis kind will not be a particular error con- 
centrated upon a single point and witbout influence upon the 
rest ; it will be a general error, an inunense error, wbicb will cor- 
rupt, even at its source, tbe wbole of psychology, and thereby 
tbe wbole of metaphysics. In order to be faithful to bis hypoth- 
esis, to tbe origin wbicb be shall have assigned to all ideas with- 
out understanding them fully, be will be obliged to sacrifice all 
ideas wbicb shall refuse to be referred to tbis false origin. The 
falsity of the origin will be extended even to tbe actual state ci 
the intelligence, and will conceal from the eyes of consciousness 
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itself the real characters of our ideas ; hence, from applications 
to applications, that is, from aberrations to aberrations, the hu- 
man miderstanding and human nature will be more and more 
misconceived, reality will be destroyed, and science perverted. 

Such is the rock ; it was necessary to point it out. We know 
not whether Locke has been wrecked upon it ; for we know not 
yet what he has done, whether he has had the good fortime to 
divine correctly, or whether he has had the fate of most diviners 
and of those who start at venture upon a route which they have 
not measured. We suppose ourselves now to be ignorant of it, 
we shall subsequently examine it ; but we are already able to re- 
mark, that it is in great part from Locke that, in the eighteenth 
century, in his whole school, comes the systematic habit of pla- 
cing the question of the origin and the generation of ideas at the 
head of all philosophical researches. In metaphysics, this school 
is preoccupied with inquiring what are the first ideas which enter 
into the mmd of man ; in morals, the actual state of man's moral 
nature being neglected, what are the first ideas of good and evil, 
which arise in man considered in the savage state or in infancy, 
two states in which observation b not very sure and may easily 
be arbitrary ; in politics, what is the origin of societies, of govern- 
ments, of laws. In general, it searches for right in fact, and 
philosophy b reduced for it to history, and to history the most 
obscure, that of the first age of humanity. Hence the political 
theories of this school, often opposite in their results, yet identi- 
cal in the method which presides in them. Some, plunging into 
ante-historical or anti-historical conjectures, find at the origin of 
society the empire of force and conquerors : the first government 
which history presents to them is despotic ; therefore the idea of 
government is the very idea of despotism. Others, on the con- 
trary, in the convenient obscurity of the primitive state, think 
they perceive a contract, reciprocal stipulations, and titles of Ub- 
erty which despotism subsequently caused to disappear, and which 
the present time should re-establish. In either case, the legit- 
imate state of Bodety is deduced from its first form, from that 
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form which it is almost impossible to find, and the rights of hu- 
manity are at the mercy of a venturous erudition, at the mercy 
of an hypothesis. Finally, from origin to origin, the true nature 
of man has even been sought for in the most absurd geological 
hypotheses: the last term of this deplorable tendency is the 
celebrated work of Maillet, Telliamed* 

To recapitulate, the most general character of the philosophy 
of Locke is independence ; and here, with all the necessary reser- 
vations, I openly rank myself under his banner, if not side by 
side with the chief, at least side by side with his followers. As 
to method, that of Locke is the psychological or ideological 
method, for the name is of little consequence ; and here again I 
declare myself of his school. But, as he did not sufficiently 
fathom the psychological method, I accuse Locke of having 
commenced by an order of researches which necessarily puts 
psychology on the road of hypothesis, and deprives it more or 
less of its experimental character, and here I differ from him. 

Let us understand at what point we are in this examination. 
We have seen Locke upon a perilous route ; but has he had the 
good fortune, in spite of this bad choice, to arrive at the truth, 
that is, at the veritable explanation of the origin of our ideas ? 
What, according to him, is this origin ? This is the foundation 
of the Ussay on the Human Understanding, the system to 
which Locke has attached his name. This will be the subject of 
our future lectures. 



* On the dangers into which, in aU these orders of researches, the ques- 
tion of origins, prematurely undertaken, throws us, see especially VoL 8 of 
the first Series, Lecture 7, p. 260, eto. 
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LECTURE XVIL 

ESSAY. FIEST BOOK, INNATE IDEAS. SECOND BOOK, OF 8PACK 

first Book of the Etsay on the Human Uunderttanding, Of innate ideas. — 
Second Book. Experience, the source of all ideas. Sensation and reflec- 
tion. — Of the operations of the mind. According to Locke, they are exer- 
cised only upon sensible data. Basis of sensualism. — Examination of the 
doctrine of Locke concerning the idea of space. — That the idea of space, in 
the system of Locke, should be reduced and is reduced to that of body. — 
This confusion is contradicted by facts and by Locke himself. Distinction 
of the actual characters of the ideas of body and of space. — Examination of 
the question of the origin of the idea of space. Distinction between the 
logical order and the chronological order of our ideas. — ^The idea of apace 
is the logical condition of the idea of body ; the idea of body is the chrono- 
logical condition of the idea of space. — Of reason and experience, con- 
sidered in turn as the reciprocal condition of their mutual development. — 
Merit of Lockers system. — Its vices: 1st, it confounds the measure of 
space with space ; 2d, the condition of the idea of space with this idea 
itself. 

Locke, doubtless, is not the first who instituted the question 
concerning the origin of ideas ; but it is Locke who first made it 
a great philosophical question, and since Locke, it has preserved 
this rank in his school. Besides, if this question is not thai 
which a severe method should first agitate, it is certain that in 
its place, it is of the highest importance : let us see how Locke 
has resolved it. 

In entering upon the investigation of the origin of ideas, Locke 
encounters an opinion which, if it were well founded, would cut 
short the question; I mean the doctrine of innate ideas. In 
fact, if ideas are innate, that is, if, as the word seems to indicate, 
ideas are already in the mind at the moment when it begins to 
enter into exercise, it does not acquire them, it possesses them 
from the first day, precisely as they will be at the last ; and, 
properly speaking, they have no progress, no generation, and do 
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origin. This doctrine, which Locke imputes to his adversaries, k 
opposed to his design of beginning with the question of the origin 
of ideas ; it is moreover opposed to the solution which he wished 
to give of this question, and to the system which preoccupied 
him. First of all, he should have removed this obstacle, refuted 
the doctrine of innate ideas. Hence the polemic discussion which 
fills the first book of the Essay on the Understanding, I must 
give you an account of this discussion. 

According to Locke there are philosophers who consider cer- 
tun principles, certain maxims, and certain propositions in meta- 
physics and in morals as innate. Now by what reason may 
propositions be called innate ? Two reasons may be and have 
been given : 1st, that these propositions are universally admitted ; 
2d, that they are primitively admitted, that they are known as 
soon as reason is exercised. 

Locke examines successively these two reasons. 

In metaphysics, he takes the two following propositions: 
What is, is ; it is impossible for the same thing to be, and not to 
be ; and he examines whether in fact all men admit these two 
propositions. Leaving civilized men who have read the philoso- 
phers, he addresses savages, and he asks whether a savage 
knows that what is, is, that it is impossible for the same thing to 
be and not to be. He answers for the savage, that the savage 
knows nothing about it and cares little for it. He interrogates 
the child, and finds that the child is in the same case as the 
savage. Finally, supposing that savages and children, like civil- 
ized people, admit that what is, is, that it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be, Locke has in reserve an objec- 
tion which he imagines to be unanswerable : the idiot does not 
admit these propositions ; and this single exception would suffice, 
according to Locke, to demonstrate that they are not universally 
admitted, and consequently that they are not innate; for the 
soul of an idiot is also a human soul. Examining afterwards 
whether these propositions are primitive, whether they are the 
first that are acquired as soon as we begin to make use of rea8(Hi» 
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Locke, taking again a little child for the subject of his experi- 
ment, maintains that in the child a multitude of ideas precede 
them : the idea of colors, the idea of bodies, the idea of existence ; 
and that thus the propositions in question are not the first which 
preside at the development of intelligence. 

So much for speculation : it is the same with practice. Locke 
submits moral propositions or maxims to the same tests to which 
he has submitted metaphysical propositions. Then, more than 
ever, he rests upon the manners of savages, the narrations of 
travellers, and the observation of chOdren. His conclusion is thai 
there is no moral maxim universally and primitively admitted, and 
consequently, innate. 

Such are the first two chapters of the first book of the Essay 
an the Human Understanding, The last goes farther still. K 
the propositions and maxims, metaphysical as well as moral, 
previously examined, are neither universally nor primitively ad- 
mitted, what must be thought of the ideas which are contained 
in these propositions and which are their elements? Locke 
chooses two, upon which he establishes a long discussion, the idea 
of God and the idea of substance. He has recourse to his ordi- 
nary arguments to prove that the idea of God and the idea of 
substance are neither imiversal nor primitive ; in evidence of this 
he appeals to savages who, according to him, have not the idea of 
God ; he addresses himself to children in order to know whether 
they have the idea of substance, and concludes that these ideas 
are not innate, and that no particular idea, nor any general specu- 
lation or moral idea, is anterior to experience. 

As from the time of Locke, the question of the origin of ideas 
has become the fundamental question in the sensualistic school, 
so yon will observe that from Locke polemical discussion upon in- 
Date ideas is, as it were, the obligatory introduction of this school. 
And not only the subject, but the manner of treating it comes 
from Locke. From him arose the habit of appealing to savages 
and to children, in regard to whom observation is so difiiciilt; for, 
in r^ard to the former, it is necessary to refer to travellers who 

9* 
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are often prejudiced, and who do not understand the languages 
of the people that they visit ; and as to the latter, we are com- 
pelled to make use of very equivocal signs. The polemics of 
Locke, in substance and in form, have become the basis of all the 
polemics of his school against innate ideas. 

And what is the real value of these polemics? Permit me to 
postpone this question ;* for if its discussion should be too gen- 
eral, we should learn nothing, and if too profound, we should an- 
ticipate particular discussions which the examination of the Essay 
on the Understanding will successively introduce. Thus in mak- 
ing my reservations on the conclusions of this first book, I enter 
immediately upon the second, which contains the special theory 
of Locke on the origin of ideas. 

" Let us then suppose, says Locke (B. IL Chap. I. § 2), the 
mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of all characters, with- 
out any ideas ; how comes it to be furnished ? Whence comes it 
by that vast store which the busy and boundless fancy of man ha^ 
painted on it, with an almost endless variety ? Whence has it 
all the materials of reason and knowledge ? To this I answer, in 
one word, from experience ; in that all our knowledge is founded, 
and from that it ultimately derives itself." 

Let us see what Locke understands by experience. Let him 
speak for himself: 

B. IL Chap. I. g 2. " Our observation, employed either about 
external sensible objects, or about the internal operations of our 
mmds, perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that which 
supplies our understandings with all the materiab of thinking. 
These two are the fountains of knowledge from whence all the 
ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring." 

§ 3. " The objects of sensation one source of ideaa, — First, Our 
senses, conversant about particular sensible objects, do convey 
into the mind several distinct perceptions of things, according to 
those various ways wherein those objects do affect them : and 

* See the oloeo of Leoture 22. 
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thus we come by ihoee ideas we have of yellow, white, heai, 
cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all thoee things which we 
call sensible qualities; which, when I say the senses coavej 
into the mind, I mean, they from external objects convey into 
the mind what produces there those perceptions. This great 
somx^ of most of the ideas we have, depending wholly upoD 
oar senses, and derived by them to the miderstanding, I call sen- 
satimr 

§ 4. " The operations of our minds the other source ofideoM. — 
Secondly, The other fouitain from which experience fmnisheth 
the understanding with ideas is the perception of the operations 
of our own mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it 
has got, which operations, when the soul comes to reflect on and 
consider, do furnish the understanding with another set of ideas, 
which could not be had from things without ; and such are per- 
eeption, tJunking, doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, 
and all the different actings of our own minds ; which we, being 
conscbus of, and observing in ourselves, do from these receive 
into our understandings as distinct ideas, as we do from bodies 
affecting our senses. This source ci ideas every man has wholly 
in himself; and though it be not sense, as having nothing to do 
with external objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly 
enough be called internal sense. But as I call the other sensation, 
so I call this re/lection, the ideas it affords being such only as the 
mind gets by reflecting on its own operations within itself. By 
re/lection, then, in the following part of this discourse, I would be 
understood to mean, that notice which the mmd takes of its own 
operations, and the manner of them ; by reason whereof there 
come to be ideas of these operations in the understanding. These 
two, I say, viz., external material things, as the objects of sensa- 
tion, and the operations of our minds within, as the objects of 
reflection, are to me the only originals from whence all our ideas 
take their beginnings. The term operations here I use in a large 
sense, as comprehending not barely the actions of the mind about 
its ideas, but some sort of pasdons arising sometimes from 
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them, such as is the satisfaction or uneasiness arising from anj 
thought." 

§ 5. " All our ideas are of the one or the other of these, — ^The 
understanding seems to me not to have the least glimmering of 
any ideas, which it doth not receive from one of these two. Ex- 
ternal objects furnish the mind with the ideas of sensible qualities, 
which are all those different perceptions they produce in us : and 
the mind furnishes the understanding with ideas of its own opera- 
tions. These, when we have taken a full survey of them and 
their several modes, combinations, and relations, we shall find to 
contain all our whole stock of ideas ; and that we have nothing 
in our minds which did not come in one of these two ways." 

Locke here evidently confounds reflection with consciousness. 
Reflection, strictly speaking, is a faculty analogous without doubt 
to consciousness,* but distinct from it, and belongs more particu- 
larly to the philosopher ; while consciousness belongs to eveij 
man as an intellectual being. Moreover, he reduces very much 
the reach of reflection or of consciousness, by limiting it to the 
operations of the soul : it is manifest that the consciousness <»* 
reflection has for its objects all the phenomena which pass withm 
us, sensations or operations. Consciousness or reflection is a wit> 
ness and not an actor in the intellectual hfe. The true powers, 
the special sources of ideas, are sensations on the one hand, and 
on the other the operations of the soul, under this general con- 
dition, that we have a consciousness of the one as well as of the 
other, and that we may fall back upon ourselves and reflect upon 
them, and upon their products. These, then, are the two sources 
of ideas to which, strictly, the theory of Locke is reduced. 

Now, is it the sensibility, is it the operations of our soul that 
enter first into exercise ? Locke does not hesitate to say that our 
first ideas are furnished to us by the sensibihty, and that those 
which we owe to reflection come later. He declares it. Book IL 
Chap. I. § 8 ; he declares it still more expressly, ilnd,, § 20. ** I 

* See the preoeding lecture ; and let Series, VoL 4, Leetnre 26, p. 411. - 
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flee no reason to believe that the soul thinks before the senses 
have furnished it with ideas to think on." And again, § 23 : '' If 
it shall be demanded, then, when a man begins to have any 
ideas, I think the true answer is, when he first has any sensa- 
tion . . . ." 

Thus Locke places the acquisitions of the senses before those 
of thought. We might stop him here : we might ask him if this 
order is real ; if it is possible to conceive, not a sensation perhaps, 
but an idea of sensation, without the intervention and concurrence 
of some of the operations of the soul. But without entering into 
this objection, let it suffice us to state that Locke does not admit 
the operations of the soul until after the sensations. It remains 
to know what these operations are, and what are their peculiar 
functions, on what and in what circle they act, and whether, in 
supposing that they do not enter into exercise until after the sen- 
sibility, they are or are not condemned to work solely on the 
primitive data which are furnished to them by the senses. For 
thb, it is necessary to examine with care the nature and the ob- 
ject of the operations of the soul, according to Locke. 

Locke is the first who has given an analysis, or rather an at- 
tempt at an analysis of the sensibility, and of the different senses 
of which it is composed, of the ideas which we owe to each of 
them, and to the simultaneous action of several (Book II. Chap. 
IL § 2 ; Chaps. III. IV. and V.) ; he, too, first gave the exam- 
ple of what, at a later period, in the hands of his successors, be- 
came a theory of the faculties of the soul. That of Locke, curious, 
precious even for the times, is in itself extremely feeble, vague, 
and confused. Nevertheless, £uthful to the general spirit of his 
philosophy, Locke tries to present the faculties in the order (tf 
their probable development. 

The first of which he treats is perception (Book II. Chap. IX. 
§ 2.) : " What perception is, every one will know better by re- 
flecting on what he does himself, what he sees, hears, feels, etc., 
or thinks, than by any discourse of mine. Whoever reflects on 
what passes in his own mind, cannot miss it : and if he does not 
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reflect, all the words in the world cannot make him have any no- 
tion of it." § 3 : " This is certain, that whatever alterations are 
made in the body, if they reach not the mind ; whatever impres- 
sions are made on the outward parts, if they are not taken notice 
of within ; there is no perception." § 4 : " Wherever there is 
sense, or perception, there is some idea actually produced, and 
present to the understanding." And, § 16 : "Perception is the 
first degree towards knowledge." The perception of Locke b 
what is now called consciousness, the faculty of perceiving what 
is actually taking place within us. 

After perception comes retention (Chap. X. § 1), or the power 
of retaining actual perceptions, ideas, of contemplating them when 
they are present, or of recalling them when they have disap- 
peared. In this last case, retention is memory, the aids of which 
are attention and repetition. 

After this comes the faculty of distinguishing ideas (Chap. XI.), 
and that of comparing them : whence arise all the ideas of rela- 
tion, without forgetting the faculty of composition, whence arise 
complex ideas, which come from the combination of several am- 
ple ideas. At a later period, finally, the faculty of abstraction 
and generalization is developed. Locke does not reckon any 
other faculties. Thus, in the last analysis, perception, retention, 
or contemplation and memory, discernment and comparison, com- 
position, abstraction, such are the faculties of the human under- 
standing, for the will, with pleasure, and pain, and the passions, 
which Locke gives as operations of the mind, form another order 
of phenomena. 

Now, what is the character and what is the employment of 
these operations ? On what is perception exercised ? to what is 
it applied? to sensation. And what does it do? It amply 
perceives the sensation, simply has a consciousness of it. Add, 
according to Locke, that the perception is passive (Chap. IX. 
§ 1), forced, inevitable ; it is, then, Uttle else than an effect of sen- 
sation. The first faculty of the soul adds nothing then to sensa- 
tion; it simply takes cognizance of them. In retention, contem- 
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plation prolongs this perception ; having vanished » the memory 
recalls it. Discernment ^separates, composition reunites the per- 
ceptions; abstraction seizes their most general characters; but 
finally the materials are always, in the last analysis, ideas of sen- 
sation due to perception. Our faculties add to the knowledge 
which they draw from them nothing but that of their own exist- 
ence and of their action. 

Thus, on one hand, sensation precedes ; on the other, the un- 
derstanding is, for Locke, only an instrument whose whole power 
b spent upon sensation. Locke, doubtless, has not confounded 
sensation and the faculties of the soul ; he very explicitly distin- 
guishes them : but he makes our faculties play a secondary part 
in concentrating their action upon sensible data: hence con- 
founding them with sensibility itself was but a step, and in phi- 
losophy was already deposited the still feeble germ of the future 
theory of sensation transformed, of sensation as the sole principle 
of all the operations of the soul. It was Locke who, without 
knowing it, and without wishing it, opened the road to that ex- 
clusive doctrine, by adding to sensation only faculties whose 
whole office is to act upon it, without any original power. The 
sensualistic school will be constituted only when it shall have ar- 
rived at this point. In waiting for the future to push thus far 
the system of Locke, let us take this system for what it is, or 
rather for what it claims to be : its pretension is to explain all 
ideas which are, and which may be in the human understanding, 
by sensation and by reflection, that is, by the sentiment of our 
own operations. 

" K we trace the progress of our minds,*' says Locke (Chap. 
XII.), '' and with attention observe how it repeats, adds together, 
and unites its simple ideas received from sensation or reflection, 
it will lead us farther than at first perhaps we should have im- 
agined. And I believe we shall find, if we warily observe the 
originals of our notions, that even the most abstruse ideas, how 
remote soever they may seem from sense, or from any operations 
of our own minds, are yet only such as the understanding frames 
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to itself, by repeating and joining together ideas, that it had dther 
from objects of sense, or from its own operations about them : so 
that even those large and abstract ideas are derived from sensa- 
tion or reflection, being no other than what the mind, by the or- 
dinary use of its own faculties, employed about ideas received 
from objects of sense, or from the operations it observes in itself 
about them, may and does attain unto. This I shall endeavor to 
show in the ideas we have of space, time, and infinity, and some 
few others, that seem the most remote from those origmals.*' 

All this is well enough. It has somewhat the appearance of a 
challenge ; let us accept it, and see how Locke will draw, for ex* 
ample, the idea of space from sensation and from reflection. 

I am somewhat embarrassed in trying to explain to you Locke's 
opinion in regard to space, and must call to your remembrance 
an observation which I have already made. Locke is the chi^ 
of a school ; you must not expect, then, that Locke has drawn 
from his principles all the consequences which they contain ; you 
must not expect the inventor of a principle to establish it with 
clearness and precision. This remark, which is applicable to the 
whole Esmy on the Human Understanding, is particularly true 
of the chapters wherein Locke treats of the idea of space. Here- 
in we find, under a clearness sometimes real and s(xnetimes ap- 
parent and superficial, an extreme confusion, and contradictions 
are not only met from chapter to chapter, but from paragraph to 
paragraph in the same chapter. It is, without doubt, the duty 
of the historian to exhibit these contradictions, in order to charac- 
terize both the epoch and the man ; but history is not simply a 
monograph, it is not interested solely in an individual, however 
great he may be ; it is the germ of the future which it seeks in 
the past. I shall endeavor, then, after having designated to you, 
once for all, the innumerable inconsistencies of Locke, to disen- 
gage from the midst of these sterile inconsistencies whatever has 
been fruitful, whatever has borne its fruits, what constitutes a 
system, the veritable system of Locke. This system consists, you 
know, in drawing all ideas from two sources, sensation and re- 
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flection. The idea of space must then be derived from one or 
the other of these two sources. Assuredly the idea of space is 
not acquired by reflection, by the consciousness of the operations 
of the understanding. It comes, then, from sensation. Behold 
the systematic principle. We will let Locke set out from this 
principle, and arrive at the idea of space. But Locke does not 
wish to reform the human understanding, he only wishes to ex- 
plain it ; he wishes to show the origin of what is, not of what 
could or should be. Then the trial for him, as for every other 
philosopher, is this : the principle of his system being admitted, 
to draw from it what at present exists, to wit, the idea of space, 
such as it is in the minds of all men. So we will let him proceed 
according to his system ; we will then take from the very hands 
of this system the idea of space, such as it gives it to us, and we 
will confront it with the idea of space such as we have it, such as 
all men have it independently of any system whatever. 

According to Locke,* the idea of space comes from sensation. 
But from what sense does it come ? It is not from the smell, it 
Is not from the taste, it is not from the hearing ; it is then from 
the sight and from the touch. This is, too, what Locke sajrs, 
Book II. Chap. XIII. § 2 : "We get the idea of space both by 
our sight and touch, which I think is so evident, that . . . ." If 
the idea of space is an acquisition of the sight and of the touch, 
in order to know what it should be on this condition, let us recur 
to the preceding chapters wherein Locke treats of the ideas which 
we receive by sight, and especially by touch. Let us see what 
touch can give according to Locke and according to every one. 

The touch, aided or not aided by sight, suggests to us the idea 
of something that resists ; and to resist is to be solid. " The 
idea of solidity," s&js Locke (Chap. IV. § 1), " we receive by 
oar touch, and it arises from the resistance which we find. . ." And 

* On the idea of space in Locke, Ist Seriea, Vol. 8, Lect. 1, p. 6S-57, and 
Id general on the idea of space, Ist Series, Vol. 8, opinion of Condillao, p. 
188; VoL 4, opinion of Reid, Leot. 21, p. 486, and Vol. 5, opinion of Kant,. 
Led. 4, tranaoendental esthetics, p. 81, etc. 
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what are the qualities of a solid, of this something which 
sists ? more or less solidity, resistance. More solidity is hardnees, 
less, is softness ; hence, perhaps, also figure with its dimensions. 
Charge with different qualities this solid, this something which 
resists, and you have all that touch can give, whether aided or 
not aided by sight. This something which resists, which is solid, 
which is more or less so, which has such or such a figure, in a 
single word, is body. 

Is it true that the touch, with the sight, suffices to give thai 
which resists, the solid with its qualities, body ? I do not wish 
to examine it too far. Analysis would perhaps force me to ad- 
mit the necessary intervention of something besides the sense of 
touch.* I prefer, however, to suppose that in fact touch, sen- 
sation, gives the idea of body. I grant that sensation may go 
thus far ; but that it goes farther, Locke does not pretend. In 
the chapter where, almost without any of the spirit of system, 
Locke examines what may be derived from sight and from touch, 
he deduces from them nothing more than the solid, that is, body. 
If, then, at a later period, and in a systematic manner, he pre- 
tends, as we have seen, that the idea of space comes from sensa- 
tion, to wit, from sight and from touch, it follows that he redu- 
ces the idea of space to the idea of body, and that for him space 
is nothing more than body itself, body enlarged, multiplied in an 
indefinite manner, the world, the universe. In fact, § 10, Chap. 
XIII. : " The idea of place we have by the same means that we 
get the idea of space (whereof this b but a particular and limited 
consideration), viz., by our sight and touch. ..." Same chapter, 
same paragraph : " To say that the world is somewhere, means 
no more than that it does exist. . . ." This is clear : the space 
of the universe is equivalent to neither more nor less than to the 
universe itself ; and as the idea of the universe is, after all, only 
the idea of body, it is to this that the idea of space is reduced. 



* Firet Series, Vol. let : Coarse of 1817, Leot 11, p. S96 ; and VoL 4, 
Leot 21, p. 426. 
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Such 18 the necessary origm of the idea of space in the system 
of Locke. 

That there are throughout these different chapters contradic- 
tory paragraphs, and that the contradiction is often gross, is 
true ; hut it is not less true that the system of Locke being 
given, that is, sensation as the only principle of the idea of space, 
the necessary result is the idea of space such as Locke has just 
determined it But is this systematic result the reality ? The 
idea of space derived from sensation, from touch and from sight, 
is this the idea of space such as it is in your mind and in the 
minds of all men ? Let us see now, such as we are, whether we 
confound the idea of body and the idea of space, whether for us 
they are but one and the same idea. 

In making any such experiment upon ourselves, let us guard 
agmst two things which corrupt every experiment : let us guard 
against having in view such or such a systematic conclusion ; let 
us guard against thinking of any origin whatever, for the preoc- 
cupation of the mind by such or such an origin would, uncon- 
sciously even, lead us to attribute to ideas, such as they are at 
present in our consciousness, such or such a character more in 
relation with the origin which we inwardly prefer. We shall see 
hereafter the conclusions which may be drawn from the experi- 
ment which we wish to institute ; hereafter we will ascend 
even to the origin of the idea which it concerns us and suffices 
us first to state without any prejudice, without any foreign 
view. 

Is the idea of space reduced in the understanding to the idea 
of body ? Such is the question ; it is a question of fact. Let us 
take any body that you please ; let us take this book which Is 
under our eyes, under our hands ; it resists, it is solid, it is more 
or less hard, it has figure, etc. Do you think of nothing more 
in r^;ard to it ? Do you not think, for example, that this body 
is somewhere, in a certain place ? Do not be astonished at the 
simplicity of my questions ; we must not be afraid of bringing 
philosophers to the most simple questions ; fcnr it is precisely b»- 
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cause they are the most simple that they are often n^eeted, 
and that, for want of interrogating and collecting evident (bcU^ 
philosophers are precipitated into absurd systems. 

Is this body somewhere ? is it in a place ? Yes, doubUese, 
all men will answer. Well ! let us take a more considerable 
body, let us take the world. Is the world also somewhere ? is 
it m a place ? No one doubts it. Let us take thousands of 
worlds, myriads of worlds ; can we not in regard to these thou- 
sands of worlds, ask the same questions which I have just asked 
concerning this book? Are they somewhere? are they in a 
place, that is, are they in space ? We may ask the question in 
regard to one world or thousands of worlds as in regard to this 
book, and to all these questions you will equally reply: This 
book, this world, these thousands of worlds are somewhere, are 
in a place, are in space. There is not a human creature, except 
perhaps a philosopher preoccupied by a system, who can doubt 
what I have just said to you. Take the savage to whom Locke 
so often appeals, take the child, take the idiot, unless he be com- 
pletely one ; and if any of these human creatures has the idea of 
any body whatever, book or world, or thousands of worlds, he 
will naturally believe that this book, this world, these thousands 
of worlds are somewhere, in a place, in space. What does this 
amount to ? It is to recognize that the idea of a book, of a 
world, of thousands of worlds, sohd, resisting, situated in space, 
IS one thing, and that the idea of space wherein thb book, this 
world, or these thousands of worlds are situated and contained, is 
another thing. 

This is so evident that Locke himself, when he is not under 
the yoke of his sjrstem, distinguishes perfectly the idea of body, 
of solid from that of space, and establishes the difference between 
them. Book II. Chap. XIII. § II : "For I appeal to every 
man's own thoughts, whether the idea of space be not as distinct 
from that of solidity as it is from the idea of scarlet color ? It 
is true, solidity cannot exist without extensbn, neith^ can scariet 
odor exist without extension ; but this hinders not but that they 
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are distinct ideas. Many ideas require others as necessary to 
their existence or conception, which yet are very distinct ideas. 
Motion can neither he, nor he conceived, without space ; and yet 
motion is not space, nor space motion : space can exist without 
it, and they are very distinct ideas ; and so, I think, are those of 
space and solidity." Several considerations follow on the differ- 
ence which separates body and space, considerations which fill 
more than ten paragraphs, to which I refer you in order not to 
multiply quotations. I cannot, however, forbear giving you here 
a very decisive and curious passage : Chap. lY. § 5 : "Of pure 
space then, and solidity, there are several (among which I con- 
fess myself one), who persuade themselves they have clear and 
distinct ideas ; and that they can think on space without any 
thing in it that resists or is protruded by body. This is the idea 
of pure space, which they think they have as clear as any idea 
they can have of the extension of body ; the idea of the distance 
between the opposite parts of a concave superficies being equally 
aa clear without as with the idea of any solid parts between : and 
on the other side they persuade themselves that they have, dis- 
tinct from that of pure space, the idea of something that fills 
apace, that can be protruded by the impulse of other bodies, or 
resist th^ motion. If there be others that have not these two 
ideas distinct, but confound them, and make but one of them, I 
know not how men, who have the same idea under different 
names, or different ideas under the same name, can in that case 
talk with one another, any more than a man who, not being blind 
or deaf, has distinct ideas of the color of scarlet and the sound d 
« trumpet, could discourse concerning scarlet color with the blind 
man I mentioned in another place, who fancied that the idea of 
■earlet was like the sound of a trumpet" 

Thus, accordmg to Locke himself, the idea of space and the 
idea of body are totally distinct In order to place this distinc- 
tion in a clear light, let us observe the difference of characters 
which these two ideas present 

Yoa have the idea of a body, you believe that it exists; but 
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can you suppose it not to exist ? I ask you, can you lut sap- 
pose this book to be destroyed ? Without doubt you can. And 
can you not also suppose the whole world to be destroyed, and 
no body whatever to be in existence ? You can. For you, con- 
stituted as you are, the supposition of the non-existence of bodies 
implies no contradiction. And what do we call the idea of a 
thing which we can conceive as not existing ? We call it a con- 
tingent and relative idea. But if you can suppose this book to 
be destroyed, the world destroyed, all matter destroyed ; can yon 
suppose space to be destroyed ? Can you suppose that when 
all bodies should cease to exist, there would no longer remam 
any space for bodies which might come into existence ? You 
cannot ; if it is in the power of man's thought to suppose the 
non-existence of bodies, it is not in his power to suppose the non- 
existence of space ; the idea of space b then a necessary and ab- 
solute idea. Here then are two characters entirely different 
which separate the two ideas of body and of space. 

Moreover, every body is evidently limited ; you seize its limits 
in every part. Enlarge, extend, multiply this body by thousands 
of analogous bodies ; you will have simply removed the limits of 
this body, you will not have destroyed them, you will oonceive 
them still. But with space it is not so. The idea of space is 
given to you as that of a continuation, in which you can, indeed, 
make divisions useful and convenient, but artificial, under which 
the idea of a space without any hmit still subsists. For beyond 
any determinate portion of space, there is space stall ; and beyond 
this space, there is space always and forever. Body has in all 
its dimensions, something else which limits it, to wit, space which 
contains it ; but space has no limits. 

The idea of body b not complete without that of form and 
figure, and you can always represent it under a determinate form ; 
it b always an image. Far from that, space b a conception and 
not an image ; and as soon as you conceive space imaginatively, 
as soon as you represent it under any determinate form whatever, 
it b no longer the space which you conceive, but something else, 
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a body in space. The idea of space is a conception of reason, 
distinct from every sensible representation. 

I could prolong thb oppo^tion of the characters of the idea of 
body and of the idea of space. It is sufficient to have established 
these three fundamental characters : 1st, the idea of body is a 
contmgent and relative idea, whilst the idea of space is a neces- 
sary and absolute idea ; 2d, the idea of body implies the idea of 
limit, and the idea of space implies the absence of all limit ; dd, 
finally, the idea of body is a sensible representation, and the idea 
of space is a pure, and entirely rational conception. 

If these characters are truly those of the idea of space and of 
the idea of body, these two ideas are profoundly different, and 
every philosophy which shall pretend to rest on observation 
should never confound them. Nevertheless, their confusion b 
necessarily derived from the system of Locke. Condemned to 
proceed from sensation, and being able to proceed neither from 
smell, nor from hearing, nor from taste, the idea of space must 
necessarily proceed from sight and from touch ; and, proceeding 
from sight and from touch, it could not be any thing else than 
the idea of body more or less generalized. Now, it has been 
demonstrated that the idea of space is not that of body ; it does 
not then come from sight and from touch, it does not then come 
from sensation ; and as it does not come from reflection, from the 
sentiment of our operations, and as it still exists, it follows that 
all ideas are not derived from sensation and reflection only, and 
that the system of Locke, on the origin of ideas, is incomplete 
and vicious, at least as regards the idea of space. 

That we may better penetrate this system, it is necessary that 
we ourselves should take the same ground that Locke occupies 
and examine the question which, with him, is especially the phD- 
osophical question. After having determined the characters 
which the idea of space and the idea of body have already in the 
intelligence of all men, and after having shown that these char- 
acters make a profoimd difference between these two ideas, it is 
necessary to seek out then: origin, the origin of the idea of space 
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relatively to the idea of body. Thus far, I hope, every thing 
has been simple and clear ; for we have not gone out of the hn* 
man intelligence, such as we now find it. Let us proceed, and 
let us not extinguish the lights which we owe to an impartial ob- 
servation, in the darkness of any hypothesis. 

There are two sorts of origin ; in human cognitions there are 
two orders of relations which it is necessary to distinguish. 

Of two ideas, we may inquire, whether one does not suppose 
the other, whether one being admitted, it is not necessary to ad- 
mit the other in order to escape the reproach of inconsistency ? 
This is the logical order of ideas. 

K the origin of the ideas of body and of space is met under 
this point of view, behold what is the result. 

The idea of body and the idea of space being given, which 
supposes the other ? Which is the logical condition of the ad- 
mission of the other ? Evidently it is the idea of space which is 
the logical condition of the admission of the idea of body. In 
fact, take any body that you please, you can admit the idea of 
this body only on condition that you admit, at the same time, 
the idea of space ; if you do not, you would admit a body which 
would be nowhere, which would have no place, and such a body 
is inconceivable. Take an aggregate of bodies, or take a single 
body, smce every body is an aggregate of parts, these parts are 
more or less distant from each other, and at the same time they 
coexist ; these are the conditions of all bodies, even the least 
Do you not see what is the condition of coexistence and of dis- 
tance ? Space still. For how could there be distance between 
bodies, or between the parts of a body, without space ? and 
what coexistence is possible without some continuity ? It b the 
same with contiguity. Destroy by thought the continuity of 
space, no distance is appreciable, no coexistence, no contiguity is 
posdble. Besides, continuity is extension. It must not be be- 
lieved, and Locke has well established it (Book II. Chap. XIIL, 
§ 11), that the idea of extension is adequate to the idea of body. 
The fundamental attribute of body is resistanoe ; hence aolidity ; 
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bttt solidity does not imply in itself that this solidity is exteniuon.* 
Extension exists only on condition of a continuity, that is, of 
space. The extension of body, therefore, supposes space ; space 
is not body or resistance, but that which resists, resists only on 
some real point ; now, every real point whatever is extended, is 
in space ; then take away the idea of space and of extension, and 
no real body is supposable. Then as a last conclusion, in the 
logical order of human cognitions, it is not the idea of body 
which is the logical condition of the admission of the idea of 
space ; it is, on the contrary, the idea of space, the idea of a con- 
tinuity, the idea of extension, which is the logical condition of the 
admission of the least idea of body. 

This is beyond doubt ; and when, under the logical point of 
▼lew, we meet the question of the origin of ideas, this solution, 
which is incontestable, overwhelms the system of Locke. Now it 
is here that the idealistic school has taken, in general, the ques- 
tion of the origin of ideas. By the origin of ideas, it usually un- 
derstands the logical filiation of ideas among themselves. For 
ihis reason it could say, with its last and most illustrious inter- 
preter, that so far is the idea of body from being the foundation 
of the idea of space, that it is the idea of space which is the 
foundation of the idea of body.f The idea of body is given to 
us by touch and by sight, that is, by experience, and by the ex- 
perience of the senses. On the contrary, the idea of space is 
given to us on occasion of the idea of body, by the thought, the 
understanding, the mind, the reason, in short, by a power differ- 
ent from sensation. Hence this Kantian formula : the pure and 
rational idea of space comes so little from experience, that it is 
the condition of all experience ; and this bold formula is per- 
fectly correct, taken in a certain respect, that is, in respect to the 
logical order of human cognitions. 

But this is not the only order of knowledge ; and the logical 

* let Series, Vol. 1, Lecture 11, p. 297, etc. See also in the Essays of IX 
Stoart, Euay on the Idealitm o/Bertdsy. 
f 1st Series, Vol. 5, Lecture 4, p. S8. 
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relation does not exhaust all the relations which ideas sustain 
among themselves. There is still another, that of anteriority or 
of posteriority, the order of the relative development of ideas in 
time, their chronological order ; imder this point of view we may 
meet the question of the origin of ideas. Now, is the idea of 
space, which, as we have just seen, is the logical condition of all 
sensible experience, also the chronological condition of all expe- 
rience and of the idea of body ? I do not believe that it is. No, 
taking ideas in the order in which they are produced in the in- 
teUigence, seeking only their history and their successive appear- 
ance, it is not true that the idea of space is antecedent to the idea of 
body. It is so little true that the idea of space supposes, chronolog- 
ically, the idea of body, that if you had not the idea of body, 
you would never have the idea of space. Take away all sensa- 
tion, take away sight and touch, and you have no longer any 
idea of body, neither have you any idea of space. Space is the 
place of bodies : whoever has no idea of a body will never have 
an idea of the space which contains it. Rationally, logically, if 
you have not the idea of space, you cannot have the idea of a 
body ; but the reciprocal is chronologically true, and in fact the 
idea of space comes only with the idea of body ; and as you have 
not the idea of body without at once having the idea of space, it 
foUows that these two ideas are contemporaneous. I will go 
farther. Not only may we say that the idea of body is contem- 
poraneous with the idea of space, but we may say, but we must 
say, that it is anterior to it. In fact, the idea of space is con- 
temporaneous with the idea of body, in this sense, that as soon 
as the idea of body is given to you, you cannot help having the 
idea of space ; but finally, it was necessary for you first to have 
the idea of body, in order that that of the space which contains it 
should appear to you. It is then by the idea of body that you 
arrive at the idea of space ; one may then be called the historical 
and chronological condition of the other. 

Undoubtedly (I cannot repeat it too often, for it is the very 
knot of the difficulty, the secret of the problem), imdoubtedly as 
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Mon as the idea of body is given, at that very moment the idea 
of space arrives ; bat if this condition was not fulfilled, the idea 
of space would never enter the understanding. When it is there, 
it is established there and remains there, independent of the idea 
of body which introduced it there : for we may suppose space 
without body, whilst we cannot suppose body without space. 
The idea of body was the chronological condition of the idea of 
space, as the latter is the logical condition of the former.* The 
two orders are inverse, and, in a certain sense, we may say, every 
one is right and every one is wrong. Logically, idealism and 
Kant are right in maintaining that the pure idea of space is the 
condition of the idea of body and of experience ; and chronolog- 
ically, empiricism and Locke in their turn are right, in pretend- 
ing that experience, to wit, here sensation, the sensation of sight 
and of touch, is the condition of the idea of space and of every 
exercise of the understanding. 

Li general, idealism neglects more or less the question of the 
origin of ideas, and seldom regards ideas except in their actual 
characters. Placing itself at first on the understanding such as 
it now IB, it does not investigate its successive acquisitions ; it 
does not trouble itself in regard to the chronological order of 
ideas, it stops at their logical connection ; it sets out from reason, 
not from experience. Locke, on the contrary, preoccupied with 
the question of the origin of ideas, neglects their actual charac- 
ters, confounds their chronological condition with their logical 
basis, and the power of reason with that of experience which 
precedes it and guides it, but does not constitute it. Experience, 
put in its right place, is the condition, not the principle of 
knowledge. Does it go farther, and does it pretend to consti- 
tute all knowledge ? It is then nothing else than a system, and 
an mcomplete, exclusive, vicious system ; it is empiricism, or the 
opposite of idealism, which, in its turn, is the exaggeration of the 



* On the difltinctioii between the logical order and the historioal, or ehio> 
nological order of human cognitions, see 1st Series thronghoat 
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proper power of reason, the usurpation of reason over experience, 
the destruction or forgetfulness of the chronological and experi- 
mental condition of knowledge, in the excessive preoccupation of 
its logical and rational principles. 

Locke introduced and accredited empiricism in the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century. He plainly saw that we could have 
no idea of space, if we had not some idea of body. Body is not 
space, but it is body, which fills or which measures space; if 
then space is not body, we can know nothing of space except 
what body gives us. Locke saw this; and this is his merit. 
ICs fault is : 1st, in having confounded what fills and measures 
space and reveals it to us, with the idea itself of space ; 2d, and 
this second faidt is much more general and more comprehensive 
than the first, in having confounded the chronological condition 
of ideas with then* logical condition, experimental data, external 
or internal, on condition of which the understanding conceives 
certain ideas, with these ideas themselves. 

This is the most general critical point of view which rules aU 
the metaphysics of Locke. I deduce it from the examination to 
which I have just submitted his theory of the idea of space ; I 
may apply it and I shall apply it in the next lectures to his 
theory of the idea of the infinite, of time, and of other ideas 
which Locke has boasted, as you know, of easily deducing from 
experience from sensation, or from reflection. 
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LECTURE XVUI. 

ESSAY. SECOND BOOK. TIME. INFINITY. IDENTITY. 

SUBSTANCE. 

Oontiniuition of the examiDation of the Second Book of the Huay on tk$ 
JBuman Understanding, Of the idea of time. — Of the idea of the infinite. — 
Of the idea of personal identity. — Of the idea of substance. 

I SHALL commence by exhibiting to you the results which the 
last lecture has given us ; the question was concerning space. 

A sound philosophy should not, without doubt, retrench or 
destroy the ontological questions concerning the nature of space 
in itself, whether it is material or spiritual, whether it is a sub- 
stance or an attribute, whether it is independent of God or is 
related to God ; for all these questions are in the human mind ; 
but it should adjourn them imtil psychological observations, cor- 
rectly made and skilfully combined, shall permit us to resolve 
them ; it will then first of all occupy itself with the psychological 
question of the idea of space. 

It b sufficient to interrogate the human understanding as it 
now exists in all men, in order to recogmze in it the idea of space 
with these three distinguishing characters : 1st, space is given us 
as necessary, whilst body is given us as being able to exist or 
not to exist ; 2d, space is given us as without limits, body is 
given us as limited on all sides ; 3d, the idea of space is entirely 
rational, that of body is accompanied by a sensible represen- 
tation. 

The preliminary question concerning the actual characters of 
the idea of space being thus resolved, we can, without danger, 
approach the quite as difficult and obscure question of the origin 
of the idea of space. Here, we have carefully distinguished two 
p(Hnts of view intimately connected together, but which analysis 
ought to separate, the logical order of ideas and their chronologic 
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cal order. To the eyes of reason and logic, body presupposes 
space; for what is body? The juxtaposition, the coexistence 
of resisting pomts, that is, solids : but where could the juxta- 
position and the coexistence be produced, if not in a continuity, 
in space ? On the other hand, if in the order of reason and 
nature body presupposes space, it is necessary to recognize that 
in the chronological order there is a contemporaneousness be- 
tween the idea of body and the idea of space, since we cannot 
have the idea of body without that of space, nor that of space 
without that of body. And if, in this contemporaneousness, we 
can distinguish an antecedent, it is not the idea of space which is 
anterior to that of body, it is that of body which b anterior to 
that of space : it is not by the idea of space that we start ; and 
if sensibility, if touch did not take the lead and suggest to us the 
idea of resistance, of solid, of body, we should never have the 
idea of space. Doubtless the idea of solid and body cannot be 
formed in the mind, unless we already have the idea of space ; 
but it is not produced first in the mind ; it precedes, in some 
degree, the idea of space, which follows it immediately. 

Here then are two orders perfectly distinct from each other. 
In the order of nature and reason, body presupposes space. In 
the order of the acquisition of knowledge, it is, on the contrary, 
the idea of solid and body which is the condition of the idea of 
space. Now, the idea of body is acquired by the perception of 
touch, aided by sight ; it is therefore an acquisition d experience ; 
hence it is correct to say that, in the chronological order, expe- 
rience and a certain development of the senses are the condition 
of the acquisition of the idea of space ; and at the same time, as 
body presupposes space, and as the idea of space is given us by 
reason, and not by the senses and experience, it is logically 
correct to say that the idea of space and a certain exercise of the 
reason render all experience possible. 

From this point of view we discover the real character, the 
merit and the defects of Locke's theory. What has Locke done ? 
I believe that he has destroyed the ontologioal qaestiooa <tf 
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the nature of space, instead of contenting himself with adjourn- 
ing them : but in fine he has had the wisdom to put the psycho- 
logical question of the idea of space in the first rank. He should 
have dwelt longer on the actual characters of this idea, and it was 
in him a grave fault to throw himself first into the question of its 
origin. His general system on the origin of ideas being that all 
our ideas are derived from two sources, reflection or consciousness 
and sensation ; as the idea of space cannot come from conscious- 
ness, it was necessary that it should come from sensation ; and 
to draw the idea of space from sensation, it was necessary to 
reduce it to the idea of body. This is what Locke has done in the 
systematic parts of his work, though contradicting himself more 
than once, for often he speaks of space as wholly distinct from 
solidity. But when his system comes up, when the necessity of 
drawing the idea of space from sensation comes up, then he 
affirms that the idea of space is acquired by sight and touch ; 
and as touch, aided by sight, gives us only body and not space, 
for this reason alone Locke reduces space to body ; he does this 
explicitly when he says tliat to ask whether this universe exists 
somewhere, is to ask whether the universe exists. The confusion 
of the existence of space and the existence of the universe is the 
confusion of the idea of space and the idea of body ; and this 
confusion was necessary that the system might be, at least in 
appearance, rigorous. But the universal belief of the human 
race declares that body Lb one thing, and the space which con- 
tains it is another thing ; that the world, and all possible worlds 
are one thing, and the infinite and unUmited space which em- 
braces them, is another thing. Bodies measure space, and do not 
constitute it. The idea of body is indeed antecedent to that of 
space, but it is not this idea itself. 

Behold where we now are : let us advance ; let us successively 
interrogate the second book of the Essay on the Human Under^ 
Mtamdingt on the origin of the most important ideas, and we shall 
see that Locke continually confounds the order of the acquisitioii 
of our knowledge with its logical order, and the necessary ante- 
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cedent of an idea with this idea. I propose to examine at the 
present in the system of Locke the idea of time» the idea of the 
mfinite, the idea of personal identity, the idea of suhstance. I 
commence, like Locke, with the idea of time.* 

Here, the first rule, you know, b to neglect the question of the 
nature of ^e, and to seek solely what is the idea of time in the 
human understanding, whether it is there, and with what charac- 
ters is it there. It is unquestionably there. There is no one, as 
soon as he has before his eyes, or presents to himself in imagina- 
tion any event whatever, who does not conceive that this event 
has passed, or is passing in a certain time. I ask you whether 
you can suppose an event of which you are not forced to conceive 
that it has taken place at such an hour, such a day, such a week, 
such a year, such a century ? You can suppose even the aboli- 
tion of every event, but you cannot suppose the abolition of time. 
Before a horologe we can, indeed, make the supposition that from 
hour to hour no event has happened ; notwithstanding you are 
none the less convinced ^at tune has passed away, even when 
no event has marked its course. The idea of time is, therefore, a 
necessary idea, like the idea of space. I add that, like space, 
time is unlimited. The divisions of time, like those of space, are 
purely artificial, and suppose a unity, an absolute continuity oi 
time. Take millions of events, do with these millions of events 
what you did with bodies, multiply them mdefinitely, and they 
will not equal the time which precedes them and which follows 
ihem. Before all finite periods, and beyond all finite periods, 
there is still time unlimited, infinite, inexhaustible. Finally, like 
the idea of unlimited and necessary space, the idea of necessaiy 
and unlimited time is a pure idea of reason, which escapes all 
representation, and all the efforts of the imagination and the sen- 
ability. 

* On the idea of time, see Ist Serien, Vol. 1, Lectures 25 and 26; Vol. 8, 
lat Lecture, opinion of Locke, p. 56, 8d Lecture, opinion of Condillao, p. 181 ; 
Vol. 4, opinion of Reid, Lecture 21, p. 448 ; and Vol. 6, opinion of Kant» 
Leotore 4, p. S8. 
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It is witb tbe origin of the idea of time as with the origin of 
the idea of space. You are still to distinguish between the order 
of the acquisition of our ideas and their logical order. In the 
logical order of ideas, the idea of any succession of events pre- 
supposes that of time ; there can be succession only on condition 
of a continuous duration, to the different points of which the dif- 
ferent members of the succession may be attached. Take away 
the continuity of time, and you take away the possibility of the 
succession of events; as, the continuity of space being taken 
away, the possibility of the juxtaposition and the coexistence of 
bodies b destroyed. But, in the chronological order, it is, on the 
contrary, the idea of the succession of events which precedes the 
idea of the time which includes them. I do not mean, in regard 
to time as well in regard to space, that we have a clear and com- 
plete idea of a succession, and that, in course, there arrives in the 
understanding the idea of a time which includes this succession : 
I only say that we must first have the perception of some events, 
in order to conceive that these events are in time. Time is the 
place of events, as space is that of bodies : whoever has not the 
idea of an event, cannot have the idea of time. If, therefore, the 
logical condition of the idea of succession is in the idea of time, 
the chronological condition of the idea of time is in the idea of 
succession. 

You see we have been conducted to the result, that the idea of 
succession is the occasion, the chronological antecedent of the 
necessary succession of time. But every idea of succession is an 
acquisition of experience ; it remains to see of what experience. 
Is it the experience of the senses or that of the operations of 
the mind ? Is the first succession given us in the spectacle 
of exterior events, or in the conscioxisness of events that passi 
within us? 

Take a succession of exterior events : in order that these events 
may succeed each other, there must be a first, a second, a third 
event, etc. But if, when you see the second event, you do not 
remember the first, there would be no second, there would be no 

10* 
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succession for you ; you would always be fixed at a first, which 
would not have the character of first, since there would be no 
second. The intervention of memory is therefore necessary* in 
order to conceive of any succession whatever. Now, the memory 
has for its direct object nothing external ; it is not immediately 
related to things, but to us. When we say, we remember a per- 
son, we remember a place, this means nothing else than that we 
remember to have been seeing such a place, seeing or hearii^ 
such a person. We have memory only of ourselves, for there is 
memory only on condition that there has been consciousness. If, 
then, consciousness is the condition of memory, as memory is the 
condition of the idea of succession, it follows that the first suc- 
cession is given us in ourselves, in consciousness, in the proper 
objects and phenomena of consciousness, in our thoughts, in our 
ideas. But if the first succession which is ^ven us is that of our 
ideas, as to all succession is necessarily attached the conception of 
time, it follows again that the first idea which we have of time is 
that of the time in which we are ; and as the first succession is 
for us the succession of our ideas, so the first duration for us b 
our own duration ; the succession of exterior events, and the dura- 
tion in which these events are accomplished, are only known to 
us afterwards. I do not say that the succession of exterior events 
is only an induction from the succession of our ideas, neither do I 
say that exterior duration is only an induction from our personal 
duration ; but I say that we can have an idea either of exterior 
succession or of exterior duration, only after having had the con- 
sciousness and the memory of some interior phenomena, and, con- 
sequently, the conception of our own duration. Thus, sum- 
marily, the first duration which is given us is our own, because 
the first succession which is given us is the succession of our own 
ideas. 

A profound analysis can go farther still ; there is a crowd of 
ideas, of phenomena, under the eye of consciousness : to seek 
what is the first succession which b given us, is to seek what tare 
our first ideas, the first phenomena which fall under conseioiis- 
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ness, and form the first succession. But it is evident, in regard 
to oar sensations, that they are phenomena of consciousness only 
on condition that we pay attention to them. Thousands and 
thousands of impressions may assail my sensibility ; if I do not 
give them my attention, I have no consciousness of them. It is 
the same in regard to many of my thoughts which, if my atten- 
tion is directed elsewhere, do not come to my consciousness, and 
vanish in reveiies. The essential condition of consciousness is at- 
tention ; the phenomenon most intimately connected with conscious- 
ness is, therefore, attention, and the series of the acts of attention 
18 necessarily the first succession which is given us. But what is 
attention ?* It is nothing less than the will itself ; for no one is 
attentive who does not wish to be so. The first succession is, 
therefore, that of our voluntary acts. Now, succession measures 
time, as body measures space ; whence it follows that, the first 
succession being that of voluntary acts, the will is the primitive 
measure of time ; and this measure has the excellence of being 
equal to itself ; for every thing differs in the consciousness, sen- 
sations, and thoughts, whilst the acts of the attention, bemg emi- 
nently simple, are essentially similar. 

Such is the theory of the primitive and equal measure of time, 
which we owe to M. de Biran ; and you may see it expressed 
with a perfect originality of analysis and style in the lectures of 
M. Royer-Collard.f M. de Biran continually repeats that the 
element of duration is the will ; and in order to pass from our 
duration to exterior duration, from the succession of our acts to 
the succession of events, from the primitive and equal measure of 
time for us, to the ulterior and more or less imiform measure of 
time without us, M. de Biran relied upon a double phenomenon of 
the will, which regards both the interior world and the exterior 
world. According to M. de Biran, the type of the sentiment of 



* let Series, poMim, and particalarly Vol. 8, Loctnre 8, p. 115, and VoL 4^ 
Leotore 28, p. 660. 
t Works ef Roid, Vol. iv. pp. 804-411 ; and Ist Series, Vol. 1, p. SIO. 
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the will is in the sentiment of effort.* I make an effort to move 
my arm, and I move it ; I make an effort to walk, and I walk. 
The effort is a relation to two terms. One is internal, to wit, the 
will, the act of will ; the other external, to wit, the movement of 
the arm, or the step which I have made, which has its cause and 
its measure in the internal movement of the will. The determi- 
nation is nothing else than the most simple act of the will. It is, 
at first, entirely interior ; then it passes without, in the movement 
produced by the nisus or the effort, a movement which reflects 
that of the will, and becomes the measure of all subsequent ex- 
terior movements, as the will is the primitive and indecomposable 
measure of the first movement which it produces. 

Without taking upon myself either ihe honor or the responsi- 
bility of all the parts of this theory, I hasten to arrive at that of 
Locke. The merit of Locke is to have established that the idea 
of time, of duration, of eternity, is suggested to us by the idea of 
some succession of events, and that this succession is not taken in 
the exterior world, but in the world of consciousness. See Book 
n. Chapters XIV. XV. XVI. For example. Chap. XIV. § 4 : 
" Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflection on the 
trains of the ideas they observe to succeed one another in their 
own imderstandings." Ibid., § 6 : " The idea of succession is not 
from motion." And § 12 : '' The constant and regular succession 
of ideas is the measure and standard of all other successions.*' 
The analysis of Locke does not go far enough ; it does not de- 
termine in what particular succession of ideas the first succession, 
the first duration, is given us. When it is said that Locke, in 
deriving the idea of duration from reflection, derives it conse- 
quently from the sentiment of the operations of the soul, as, ac- 
cording to Locke, the operations of the soul are not all active and 
voluntary, his theory is still very far from that which we have 
exhibited. Herein is the merit of Locke's theory ; its vice is 



* Works of M. de Biran, Vol. i., Introduotion of the Editor ; (or the appra- 
dation of the theory of M. de Biran, see Lecture 25 of this volume. 
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more considerable ; but it is closely connected with the merit. 
Locke saw that the idea of time is given us in succession, and 
that the first succession for us is necessarily the succession of our 
ideas. Thus far Locke merits only praise, for he gives the suc- 
cession of our ideas only as the condition of the acquisition of the 
idea of time ; but the condition of a thing is easily taken for the 
thing itself, and Locke, after having taken the idea of body, the 
mere condition of the idea of space, for the idea of space, takes 
^so the condition of the idea of time for the idea itself ; he con- 
founds succession with time ; he no longer simply says : The 
succession of our ideas is the condition of the conception of time ; 
but he says : Time b nothing else than the succession of our 
ideas. Book IL Chap. XIV. § 4 : " That we have our notion of 
succession and duration from this original, viz., from reflection on 
the train of ideas which we find to appear one after another in 
our own minds, seems plain to me, in that we have no perception 
of duration, but by considering the train of ideas that take their 
turns in our understandings. When that succession of ideas 
ceases, our perception of duration ceases with it ; which every 
one clearly experiments in himself, whilst he sleeps soundly, 
whether an hour or a day, a month or a year ; of which duration 
of things, while he sleeps or thinks not, he has no perception at 
nil, but it is quite lost to him ; and the moment wherein he leaves 
off to thmk, till the moment he begins to think again, seems to 
him to have no distance. And so I doubt not it would be to a 
waking man, if it were possible for him to keep only one idea in 
his mind, without variation and the succession of others." 

In this whole passage there is : 

1st, A confusion of two very distmct ideas, duration and suc- 
cession ; 

2d, An evident paralogism, for in it duration is explained by 
succession, which is explicable only by duration. In fact, where 
woidd the elements of succession succeed each other, unless in 
some duration ? Where could there be succession, that is, dis- 
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tance between ideas, unless in the space of ideas and of minds, 
that is, in time ? 

3d, Moreover, see to what results the theory of Locke con- 
ducts. If succession is no longer simply the measure of time, 
but time itself; if the succession of ideas is no longer simply the 
condition of the conception of time, but this conception itself, 
time is nothing else than what the succession of our ideas makes 
it. The succession of our ideas is more or less rapid ; therefore 
time is more or less short, not in appearance, but in reality : in 
absolute sleep, in lethargy, all succession of ideas, all thought, 
ceases ; therefore at that time we do not endure, and not only 
we do not endure, but nothing has endured, for not only our 
time, but time in itself is only the succession of our ideas. 
Ideas exist only under the eye of consciousness ; now, there is 
no consciousness in lethargy, in sleep ; consequently during sleep 
and lethargy there has been no time ; the horologe has vainly 
moved on, the horologe has been wrong ; and the sun, like the 
horologe, should have stopped. These are the very extravs^nt 
results, and yet the necessary results of the confusion of the idea 
of succession with that of time ; and this confusion is itself ne- 
cessary in the general system of Locke, which derives all our 
ideas from sensation and reflection. Sensation had ^ven space, 
reflection gives time ; but reflection, that is, consciousness with 
memory, attains only the succession of our ideas, of our voluntary 
acts, a finite and contingent succession, and not the necessary 
and unlimited time in which this succession is carried on : expe- 
rience, whether external or internal, attains only the measure of 
time, not time itself. Now, Locke was forbidden every other 
source of knowledge than sensation and reflection ; it was there- 
fore necessary that he should make it explicable by the one or 
the other : he very clearly saw that it was not explicable by sen- 
sation ; and it could not be by reflection except on the condition 
of being reduced to the measure of time, to succession. It is 
true that Locke thus destroyed time, but he saved his system : 
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kk at the same price that he will save it again in regard to the 
idea of the infinite.* 

The character of time and space is, that they are unlimited and 
mfinite. Without douht the idea of the infinite is applied to 
something else than time and space ; but since we hitherto have 
treated only of time and space, we will refer the idea of the infi- 
nite only to time and space, as Locke gives us the example. 

Space and time are infinite ; now the idea of the infinite may 
be detached from the ideas of time and space, and considered in 
itself, provided the subject from which it is borrowed be always 
kept in mind. The idea of the infinite incontestably exists in the 
human understanding, since there incontestably is in the under- 
standing the idea of infinite time and space. The infinite is dis- 
tinct from the finite, and consequently from the multiplication of 
the finite by itself, that is, from the indefinite. That which is 
not infinite, added as many times as you please to itself, will 
not become infinite. You no more draw the infinite from the 
finite, than you have been able to draw space from body, time 
from succession. 

As to the origin of the idea of the infinite, recollect that if you 
had not had the idea of any body and any succession, you would 
neither have had the idea of time nor that of space, and that at 
the same time you cannot have the idea of body and succession, 
without having the idea of space and time. Body and succes- 
sion are the finite, space and time are the infinite. Therefore, 
without the finite, there is for you no infinite ; but, at the same 
time, as soon as you have the idea of the finite, you cannot avoid 
having the idea of the infinite. Recollect again the difference 
between the order of the acquisition of our ideas and their logical 
order. In the logical order, the finite supposes the infinite, as 
its necessary foundation ; but, in the chronological order, it is the 
idea of the finite which is the necessary condition of the acquisi- 
tion of the idea of the infinite. 

* On the idea of the infiuite, see First Series, Vol. 8, Lcct. 1, p. 58, Leot. 
S, p. 184; Vol. 4, Lect. 12, p. 64 and p. 74 ; Vol. 5, Lect. 6, p. 218, etc. 
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These facts are evident ; but Locke has a system ; this system 
consists in admitting no other origin of all om* ideas than sensa- 
tion and reflection. The idea of the finite, which is resolved into 
that of body and succession, easily comes from sensation or re- 
flection ; but the idea of the infinite, which is resolved neither 
into the idea of body nor into that of succession, since time and 
space are neither the one nor the other of these two things, can 
come neither from sensation nor reflection. The system of Locke, 
if the idea of the infinite subsist, will therefore be false ; the idea 
of the infinite, therefore, must not subsist ; and Locke shims it 
and eludes it as much as he can. He begins by declaring that 
it is a very obscure idea, whilst that of the finite is very clear and 
comes easily into the mind (Book II. Chap. XVII. § 2). But ob- 
scure or not obscure, is it in the intelligence ? That is the ques- 
tion, and obscure or not obscure, it is your duty as a philosopher, 
if it is real, to admit, whether you can elucidate it or not. And 
then, in regard to the obscurity, let us understand ourselves. 
The senses attain only body ; consciousness or reflection attain 
only succession. The objects of the senses and the understand- 
ing are therefore body and succession, that is, the finite. Thus 
nothing is more clear for the senses and consciousness than the 
finite ; whilst the infinite is and ought to be very obiscure, for the 
very simple reason that the infinite b the object neither of the 
senses nor of consciousness, but of reason alone. If then it 
is with the senses or consciousness that you wish to attain the in- 
finite, it is necessarily obscure and even inaccessible to you ; if 
with the reason, nothing is clearer, so far that it is then the finite 
which becomes obscure to your eyes and escapes you. And be- 
hold how empiricism, which is exclusively grounded on internal 
or external experience, is quite naturally led to the denial of the in- 
finite ; whilst idealism, which is exclusively grounded on the reason, 
very easily forms a conception of the infinite, but finds great diffi- 
culty in admitting the finite, which is not its proper object. 

After sporting a little with the idea of the infinite as obscure, 
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Loeke objects that it is purely negative, that it has nothing in it 
positive. Book II. Chap. XVII. § 13: "We have no positive 
idea of infinity." § 16 : " We have no positive idea of infinite 
duration." § 18 : " We have no positive idea of infinite space." 
This is the source of the accusation so often repeated since against 
the conceptions of reason, that they are not positive. But, at first, 
observe that there is no more an idea of succession without the idea 
of time, than an idea of time without the previous idea of succes- 
sioii ; and no more an idea of body without the idea of space, than 
an idea of space without the previous idea of body, that is, that 
there is no more an idea of the finite without the idea of the in- 
finite, than there is an idea of the infinite without the previous 
idea of the finite, whence it follows that, in strictness, these ideas 
suppose each other, and, if any one wishes to say it, reciprocally 
limit each other ; consequently, the idea of the infinite is no more 
the negative of that of the finite, than the idea of the finite is the 
negative of that of the infinite ; they are negatives on the same 
ground, or they are both positive, for they are both simultaneous 
afl&rmations, and every affirmation contains a positive idea. Or 
do we understand by positive that which falls under experience, 
external or internal; and by negative that which does not fall 
under it ? Then I agree that the idea of body, of succession, of 
the finite, falls alone under experience, under sensation, and con- 
sciousness, and that it alone is positive ; and that the idea of 
time, of space, of the infinite, falls only under the reason, is purely 
negative. But it is necessary to maintain, according to this ex- 
planation, that all rational conceptions, and, for example, those of 
geometry and morals, are also purely negative, and have nothing 
positive. Or if we understand by positive every thmg that is not 
abstract, every thing that is real, every thing that falls under the 
immediate and direct action of any of our faculties, it must be ad- 
mitted that the idea of the infinite, of time and space, is as posi- 
tive as that of the finite, of succession, and body, since it falls 
under the reason, a faculty quite as real and quite as positive as 
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the senses and consciousness, although its proper objects are not 
objects of experience.* 

Finally, being obliged to explain himself categorically, after 
many contradictions, for Locke often speaks here and elsewhere 
of the infinity of God (Book II. Chap. XVII. § 1), and even of 
the infinity of time and space {ibid,, § 4 and 5), he ends by re- 
solving the infinite into number {ibid,, § 9) : ** Number affords 
us the clearest idea of infinity. — But of all other ideas, it b 
number, as I have scud, which, I think, furnishes us with the 
clearest and most distinct idea of infinity we are capable of. For 
even in space and duration, when the mind pursues the idea of 
infinity, it there makes use of the ideas and repetitions of num- 
bers, as of millions and millions of miles, or years, which are so 
many distinct ideas, kept best by number from running into a 
confused heap, wherein the mind loses itself." But what is num- 
ber ? it is, in the last analysis, such or such a nimiber, for every 
number is a determinate number ; it is, therefore, a finite num- 
ber, whatever it may be, as high as you please. Number is the 
parent of succession, not of duration; number and succession 
measure time, but do not equal it and exhaust it. The reduction 
of the infinite to number is, therefore, the reduction of infinite 
time to its indefim'te or finite measure, which is at bottom the 
same thing ; as in regard to space, the reduction of space to 
body is the reduction of the infinite to the finite. Now, to re- 
duce the infinite to the finite, is to destroy it ; it is to destroy the 
belief of the human race, but, once more, it is to save the system 
of Locke. In fact, the infinite can enter the understanding 
neither by consciousness nor by the senses ; but the finite enters 
the understanding marvellously well by these two doors ; it alone 
enters the imderstanding : therefore there is nothing else either 
in the understanding or in nature ; and the idea of the infinite is 
only a vague and obscure idea, entirely negative, which is re- 



* On tho infinite and tho necessary as proper objects of reason, see Ist 
Serien, Vol. 5, Ijcctnre 6, p. 228. 
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w^ed, when reduced to its just value, into number and succes* 
sion. 

Let us examine the theory of personal identity* in the system 
of Locke, as we have examined that of infinity, of time, of space. 

Is the idea of personal identity in the human understanding, or 
is it not ? Each one of you can answer for himself: is there any 
one of you who doubts of his personal identity, who doubts that 
he is the same to-day that he was yesterday, and that he will be 
to-morrow ? If no one doubts of his personal identity, it only 
remains to determiDe what is the origin of this idea. 

I suppose that no one of you would know that he exists, un- 
less he thought and were conscious of his thought. Seek whether, 
in the absence of all thought and consciousness, you could have 
any idea of your existence, and, consequently, of your existence 
as one and identical. On the contrary, can you have a conscious- 
ness of a single operation of your mind, without irresistibly be- 
lieving, at the same instant, in your existence ? No, in every act 
of consciousness there is the consciousness of some operation, of 
some phenomenon, thought, volition, sensation, and at the same 
time the conception of our existence ; and wlien memory comes 
after consciousness, we conceive that the same being, the same 
me, which just before was the subject of the phenomenon of which 
I had a consciousness, exists still, and is the same that memory 
recalls to me. Thus consciousness and memory cannot be ex- 
ercised without the reason suggesting to me the irresistible con- 
viction of my personal existence, one and identical. 

Now, if you again distinguish the two orders which I have 
several times designated to you, the logical order and the chro- 
nological order of knowledge, it is evident that, in the order of na- 
ture and reason, it is not consciousness and memory which are 
the foundation of personal identity, and that it is, on the contiury, 
personal identity, the continuous existence of the being, which is 



• On personal identity, see iBt Series, Vol. 1, Lectures 19-22 ; Vol. 8, Leo- 
tore 1, p. 70, etc. ; Vol. 4, Lecture 20, p. 868 ; and Lecture 21, p. 446. 
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the foundation of consciousness and memory. Take away being, 
and there are no more phenomena, and these phenomena come 
no longer to consciousness and memory ; in the order of nature 
and reason, it is therefore consciousness and memory which pre- 
suppose personal identity : but it is not thus in the chronological 
order ; and if in this order we cannot have the consciousness and 
the memory of any phenomenon without instantly having a 
rational conception of our identical existence, nevertheless it is 
necessary, in order that we may have this conception of our iden- 
tity, that there shoidd have been some act of consciousness and 
memory. Without doubt, the act of memory and consciousness 
is not consummated, unless we conceive our personal identity ; 
but some act of memory and consciousness must have taken 
place, in order that the conception of our identity may take place 
in its turn. In this sense, I say that some operation, some ac- 
quisition of memory and consciousness, is the necessary chrono- 
logical condition of the conception of our personal identity. 

Analysis may raise, in regard to the phenomena of conscious- 
ness and memory, which suggest to us the idea of our personal 
identity, the same problem which it has already raised in regard 
to the phenomena of consciousness, which suggest to us the idea 
of time : it may seek what, among the numerous phenomena of 
which we have consciousness and memory, are those on occasion 
of which we acquire at first the conviction of our existence. At 
bottom, it is to seek what are the conditions of memory and con- 
sciousness. Now, as we have seen, the condition of memory is 
consciousness ; and, as we have again seen, the condition of con- 
sciousness is attention, and the principle of attention is the will. 
It is, therefore, the will, attested by consciousness, which suggests 
to us the conviction of our existence, and it is the continuity of 
the will, attested by memory, which suggests the conviction of 
our personal identity. It is, again, to M. de Biran that I refer 
the honor and the responsibility of this theory.* 



* Works of M. de Binui, Vol. i., Introduction of the Editor. 
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Let us look at the theory of Locke. Locke has very clearly 
seen (Book IL Chap. XXVII. § 9) that where there is no con- 
sciousness (and, as it has been very well remarked, Locke should 
have added memory to consciousness), where, I say, there is 
neither memory nor consciousness, there can be for us no idea of 
our personal identity, so that the sign, the character and measure 
of personality, is consciousness. I cannot render too much praise 
to this part of Locke's theory : it attains and puts into light the 
true sign, the true character, the true measure of personality ; 
but the sign is one thing, and the thing signi6ed another ; the 
measure is one thing, and the thing measured another ; the emi- 
nent and fundamental character of the me and personal identity 
is one thing, and this identity itself is another. Here, as in re- 
gard to the infinite, as in regard to time, as in regard to space, 
Locke has confounded the condition of an idea with this idea it- 
self ; he has confounded identity with consciousness and mem- 
ory, which suggest the idea of it. Book II. Chap. XXVII. § 9 : 
''Since consciousness always accompanies thinking, and it b 
that which makes every one to be what he calls self, and thereby 
distinguishes himself from all other thinking things ; in this alone 
consists personal identity, i. e., the sameness of a rational being : 
and as far as this consciousness can be extended backwards to 
any past action or thought, so far reaches the identity of that 
person ; it is the same self now it was then ; and it is the same 
self with this present one that now reflects on it, that that action 
was done." . § 10 : " Consciousness makes personal identity." 
§ 16: "Consciousness makes the same person." § IV: "Self 
depends on consciousness." § 23 : '" Consciousness alone makes 
self." But, the confusion of consciousness and personal identity 
destroys personal identity, as the confusion of number and the 
infinite destroys the infinite, as the confusion of succession and 
time destroys time, as the confusion of body and space destroys 
space. In fact, if personal identity is altogether in consciousness* 
then when there is an enfeeblement, or loss of consciousness, 
there must be an enfeeblement or loss of personal identity ; deep 
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sleep, lethargy, which is a species of sleep, revery, intoxicatioD, 
passion, which often destroy consciousness, and with it menxMy, 
must also destroy, not only the sentiment of existence, hut exist- 
ence itself. It is not necessary to follow all the consequences of 
this theory. It is evident that if memory and consciousness not 
only measure our existence, hut constitute it, he who has forgot- 
ten that he has done a thing, really has not done it ; he who has 
hadly measured hy memory, the time of hb existence, has really 
had less existence. Then there is no more moral imputatk)n, no 
more juridical action. A man no longer recollects to have done 
such or such a thing, therefore he cannot he tried for having 
done it, for he has ceased to he the same. The murderer can no 
longer hear the penalty of his crime, if, hy a fortunate chance, 
he has lost the memory of it 

To sum up, there is no douht that personality has for its dis- 
tinguishing sign the will and the operations of which we have a 
consciousness and a memory, and that if we had neither con- 
sciousness nor memory of any operation and any voluntary act, we 
should never have the idea of our personal identity ; but when 
this idea is introduced into the intelligence by consciousness and 
memory, it continues there independently of the memory of that 
which introduced it. There is no doubt that what declares and 
measures the personality and moral accountability of our acts, is 
the consciousness of the free will which produced them ; but 
these acts once performed by us with consciousness and free-will, 
memory of them may fade or even entirely vanish, and the re- 
sponsibility, as well as personality, may remain complete. It fe 
not, therefore, consciousness and memory which constitute our 
personal identity. And not only consciousness and memory do 
not constitute personal identity, but personal identity is not even 
the object of consciousness and memory ; none of us has a con- 
sciousness of his own nature, othenvise the depths of existence 
would be easy to sound, and the mysteries of the soul would he 
perfectly known ; we should perceive the soul as an airy phe* 
nomenon of consciousness which we directly attain, a sensatioii. 
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a Tdition, a thought. In point of fact it is not so, because per- 
sonal existence, the being which we are, does not fall under the 
eyes of consciousness and memory ; nothing falls under it but the 
operations by which this being manifests itself. These operations 
are the proper objects of consciousness and memory ; personal 
identity is a conviction of reason. But all these distinctions 
could find no place in the theory of Locke. The pretension of 
thifl theory is to draw all ideas from sensation and reflection ; not 
being able to make the idea of personal identity proceed from 
sensation, it is therefore necessary that this theory should make 
it come from reflection, that is, that it should make of this idea 
an object of memory and consciousness ; that is, that it should 
destroy personal existence by confounding it with the phenom- 
ena which manifest it, and which would be impossible without it 
It only remains for us, in this lecture, to examine the theory 
of substance.* We are no more frightened by the idea of sub- 
stance than by that of the infinite. The infinite is the character 
of time and space ; so the idea and the name of substance, are 
the generalization of the fact of which I hare just been treating. 
Consciousness attests to you, with memory, an operation, or sev- 
eial successive operations, and at the same time suggests to you 
a belief in your personal existence. Now, what is your personal 
existence, the being which you are and which reason reveals to 
you, relatively to the operations which consciousness and mem- 
QTj attest to you ? The subject of these operations ; and these 
operations are its characters, its signs, its attributes. These op- 
erations vary, and are renewed ; they are accidents ; on the con- 
trary, your personal existence always subsists the same ; you are 
to-day the same that you were yesterday and that you will be 
to-morrow, amidst the perpetual diversity of your acts. Per- 
sonal identity is the unity of your being opposed to the plurality 



* On the idea of substance, see the first Series, Vol. 1st, coarse of 1816; 
Vd. 2, Lectures 9 and 10, p. 19; Vol. 8, Lecture 8, p. 125 ; Vol. 4, Lecture 
IS, p. 56, Lecture 21, p. 488, Lecture 22, p. 448 ; Vol. 5, Lecture 6, pp. 156- 
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of the acts of consciousness and memory ; now being, one and 
identical, opposed to variable accidents, to transitory phenomena, 
is substance. 

This, you see, is personal substance ; it is the same in regard 
to exterior substance, which I still do not wish to call material 
substance. Touch gives you the idea of solid ; sight and the 
other senses give you the idea of other quaUties, primary or sec- 
ondary. But what ! is there nothing but these qualities ? Whilst 
the senses give you solidity, color, figure, softness, hardness, etc., 
do you not believe that these qualities are not in the air, but that 
they are rather in something which really exists, which is solid, 
hard, soft, etc. ? You would not have had the idea of this some- 
thing, if the senses had not given you the idea of these qualities ; 
but you cannot have the idea of these qualities without the idea 
of something existing ; this is the universal belief, which the dis- 
tinction between qualities and the subject of these qualities im- 
plies, the distinction between accidents and substance. 

Attributes, accidents, phenomena, being, substance, subject, 
are the generalizations drawn from the source of the two incon- 
testable facts of belief in my personal existence, and belief in the 
existence of the exterior world. Every thing that has been said 
of body and space, of succession and time, of the finite and the 
infinite, of consciousness and personal identity, all this should be 
said of attribute and subject, of qualities and substance, of phe- 
nomena and being. If we seek the origin of the idea of phe- 
nomena, of quality, of attribute, it is given us by the senses if 
the object of search be an attribute of external substance ; by 
consciousness if the object of search be an attribute of the soul. 
As to substance, whether it be material or spiritual, it is given 
U8 neither by the senses nor by consciousness ; it is a revelation 
of reason in the exercise of the senses and the consciousness, as 
space, time, the infinite, and personal identity, are revealed by 
reason in the exercise of sensibility, consciousness, and memoiy. 
Finally, as body, succession, the finite, variety, logically sup- 
pose space, time, the infinite and unity ; so, in the order of rea- 
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ton and nature, H is evident that attnbute and aeddcnt f^taap- 
poee subject and sabstanoe. Bat it b doc leas evident that, m 
the order of the acquisition of our ideas, the idea of attiibnte and 
accident is the necessary condition in order to arrive at that </ 
snbetance and subject, as in the same order the idea of Uxlr, of 
succession, of number, of Tarietj, is the condition of the idea of 
space, of time, of the infinite and identitT. This being settled, 
let us see what place the idea of substance occupies in the srs- 
tern of Locke. 

''I confess," says he. Book L Chap. IV. § 18, "there is another 
idea, which would be of gmenl use for mankind to hare, as it is 
of general talk, as if they had it ; and that is the idea of sab- 
stance, which we nekher have, nor can have, by sensation or 
nlleetion.'' Lodkie, therefore, systematically denies the idea of 
sobstanoe. Doubtless many passages might be cited in which 
he implicitly admits it ; but here he openly rejecu h tuk"<A litlle 
me in philosophy,'* Book II. Chap. XIIL § Id ; there, as obscure. 
Book II. Chap. XXIIL § 4 : "We have no clear idea of substance 
in general." But take away from substance this character of 
abstraction and generality, and restore it to its reality ; substance is 
then me, is body. What ! is substance of little use in philosriphy, 
that is, does the belief in my personal identity, the belief in the 
exterior world, play an unimportant part in my underbtanding and 
in human life ? Without doubt, to the eyes of the senses as well 
as to the eyes of consciousness, aU substance is obscure ; frjr no 
substance, material or spiritual, is the proper object of the senses 
and of consciousness ; bat, once more, it is iKit obscure to the 
eyes of reason, which has its jfiroper objects, which it reveals to 
ua with the same evidence that consckaisneas and the senses 
leteal their objects to vk Notwithstanding, Ixicke everywhere 
repdi the idea of substance ; and, when he oflkially esplains 
luBBself in ngui. to it» he resolves it into a collection of simple 
aeaaof iP— fill and reflection. Book II. Chap. XXIIL ^9, 4, 
6: "We lunre no other idea of substances than what is framed by 
n eoDectioa of simple ideas.** ..." It is by such combinationa of 
Vd.IL 11 
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ample ideas, and nothing else, that we represent particular soitB 
(tf substances to onrselves. . . ." §37: Recapitulation, "AM 
our ideas of the several sorts of substances are nothing but col- 
lections of simple ideas, with a supposition of something to which 
they belong, and in which they subsist ; though of this supposed 
something we have no clear distinct idea at all." And he declares 
that we know nothing of matter but the collection of its qualitieB, 
and nothing of mind but the collection of its operati<Mis. Nothing 
b more true than this in a certain respect. It is certain that we 
know nothing of mind but what its operations teach us in regard to 
it ; that we know nothing of matter but what its qualities teach us 
in regard to it ; as we have already granted that we know nothing 
of time except what succession teaches us in regard to it, of space 
except what body teaches us in regard to it, of the infinite except 
what the finite teaches us, of me except what consciousness 
teaches us. Body is the only measure of space, succession of 
time, the finite of the infinite, the operations of consciousness 
of our identity; so attributes and qualities are the only signs 
and the only measures of substances, whether material or spirit- 
ual. But because we know nothing of a thing except what 
another thing teaches us in regard to it, it does not follow that 
the former thmg is the latter, and that substance is only the 
collection of its qualities, because it is by the collection alone of 
its qualities that substance is manifested. Hence a thousand 
extravagances and paralogisms which have everywhere been pro- 
duced. It is evident that the collection into which substance is 
resolved is in every way impossible, without the supposition of 
substance. M. Royer-CoUard* has perfectly shown the different 
phases of this impossibility. I will refer only to one. Among 
all the conditions under which a collection is possible, here is one 
which is incontestable : there must be some one, some mind, to 
make this collection. Numbers placed under each other do not 
make addition ; arithmetic is not made entirely by itself, it sup- 

♦ WorkB of Seid, Vol. iv., p. 805. 
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poses and demands an arithmetician. Now Locke, by denying 
substance, has destroyed the arithmetician necessary in order to 
make the addition ; the hwnan mind no longer exists, you are no 
longer a mind one and identical, capable of adding the different 
quantities of which a collection is composed, and there only 
remain quantities which must add themselves to each other, must 
themselves perceive the relations which bind them together. 
But pass over this difficulty, which, among several others, is a 
radical one ; admit that the collection is possible without some 
one, some mind which makes it ; suppose it made, made by itself 
alone, what will this collection be ? All that a collection can be, 
an abstraction, a mere word. Behold, therefore, at what you 
definitely arrive ; and, without speaking of God, who is never- 
theless also a substance, the substance of substances and being of 
beings, behold, therefore, mind, behold matter reduced to mere 
words. Scholasticism had converted many collections into sub- 
stances, many words ^to entities ; by an exaggeration in a 
contrary sense, Locke converted substance into collection, and 
made words of things ; and this, mark it weU, necessarily and by 
the force of his system. Admitting only ideas explicable by 
sensation or reflection, and being able to explain the idea of 
substance by neither, it was necessary for him to deny it, to 
reduce it to qualities which are ea^y attained by sensation or 
reflection. Hence the systematic confusion of qualities and sub- 
stance, of phenomena and being, that is, the destruction of being, 
and consequently of beings. Nothing, therefore, substantially 
exists, neither God nor the world, neither you nor I; all is 
resolved into phenomena, into abstractions, into words; and, 
strange enough, it is the very fear of abstraction and verbal 
entities, it is the badly understood taste for reality which precipi- 
tates Locke into an absolute nommalism, which is nothing eke 
than an absolute nihilism. 
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LECTURE XIX. 

ESSAY, SECOND BOOK. OF THE IDEA OF CAUSE. 

ContiDuatlon of the examination of the Second Book of the Etaay on the 
Human Understanding. Of the idea of cause. — Refutation of the theory 
which puts the origin of the idea of cause in the sensation. — Origin of the 
idea of cause in reflection, in the sentiment of the will. — Distinction between 
the idea of cause and tlie principle of causality. That the principle of 
oaosality is inexplicable by the sentiment of the will alone. — Of the true 
formation of the principle of causality. 

Locke's first fault in regard to the ideas of space, of time, of 
the infinite, of personal identity, and of substance, is a fault of 
method. Instead of searching out and recognizing at first, by an 
impartial observation, the characters which these ideas actually 
have in the human understanding, he begins by the obscure and 
perilous question of 'the origin of these ideas. Then Locke 
resolves this question concerning the origin of the ideas of space, 
of time, of the infinite, of personal identity, and of substance, by 
his general system concerning the origin of ideas, which consists 
in admitting no idea which has not ent<;red the human imder- 
standing either by reflection or by sensation. Now, the ideas of 
space, of time, of the infinite, of personal identity, and of sub- 
stance, with the characters by which they are now incontestably 
marked, are inexplicable by sensation and reflection, and conse- 
quently incompatible with the system of Locke. To Locke, then, 
there remained but one resource, to wit, to mutilate these ideas 
with their characters, so as to reduce them to the dimensions of 
other ideas which enter in fact into the human understanding by 
reflectioQ or sensation, for example the ideas of body, of succession, 
of number, that of the direct phenomena of consciousness and of 
memory, and that of the qualities of exterior objects and of our 
own qualities. But we think that we have shown that these last 
ideas, which are certainly the condition of the acquisition of the 
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first, are not the first, that they are their chronological antece- 
dent, but not the logical reason : that they precede them, but 
that they do not explain them. Thus facts disfigured and 
confounded, save the system of Locke ; established and elucidated, 
they overturn it. 

These observations are equally and particularly appUcable to 
the theory of one of the most important ideas that are in the 
human imderstanding, the idea which plays the greatest part in 
human life and in the books of philosophers : I mean the idea of 
cause.* Locke would have acted wisely to have begun by 
recognizing it and describing it exactly, such as it now is and 
such as it is manifested by our actions and by our discourses. 
Far from this, he at first investigates the origin of the idea of 
cause, and refers it, without hesitation, to sensation. Observe the 
following passage from Locke : 

Book U. Chap. XXVL § 1.— Q^ cause and efecL WTma 
their ideas got, 

'* In the notice that our senses take of the constant vidssitude 
of things, we cannot but observe that several particulars, both 
qualities and substances, begin to exist ; and that they receive 
this their existence from the due application and operation ot 
some other being. From this observation we get our ideas of 
cause and effect. That which produces any simple or complex 
idea, we denote by the general name, cause ; and that which is 
produced, effect. Thus finding that in that substance which we 
call wax, fluidity, which is a simple idea that was not in it before, 
is constantly produced by the application of i^ certain degree of 
heat; we call the simple idea of heat, in relaticm to fluidity m 
wax, the cause of it, and fluidity, the effect. So abo^ finding 
that the substance wood, which is a certain collection of simple 
ideas so called, by the application of fire is turned into another 
Substance called ashes, that is, another complex idea, conristing 



* On the idea of cause and the principle of caoaality, see Ist Series, VoL 
It^ oonne of 1817, programme, p. 216, VoL i, LecHiro 28, p. 487, etc 
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of a coUectkm of aiinple ideas quite different from that complex 
idea which we call wood ; we consider fire, in relation to ashes, 
as the cause, and ashes as effect''. ... § 2 : " Having thus, from 
what our senses are able to discover in the operations of bodies 
on one another, got the notion of cause and effect. . . ." 

This is positive ; the idea of cause has its origin in sensation. 
It behooves us to examine this question. But since we wish to 
ascertain whether sensation gives us the idea of cause, our first 
care should be not to suppose what is a matter of question ; we 
most divest sensation of every foreign element and interrogate it 
alone, in order to see what it can render relatively to the idea of 
cause. 

I suppose myself reduced to sensation, and I take the example 
of Locke, that of a piece of wax, which melts, which enters into a 
fluid state by the contact of fire. What b there here for the 
senses ? There are two phenomena, the wax and the fire, which 
are in contact with each other. The senses show me this ; more- 
over, they show in the wax a modification which did not before 
exist in it. A moment since they showed me the wax in one 
condition, now they show it to me in another, and this other con- 
ditk>n they show me even while showing me, or immediately 
after having shown me the presence of the other phenomena, to 
wit, the fire ; that is, the senses show me the succession of one 
phenomenon to another phenomenon. Do the senses show me 
any thing more ? I do not see it, and Locke does not pretend 
that they do ; for according to him, the senses give us the idea 
of cause in the observation of the constant vicissitude of things. 
Now, the vicissitude of th'mgs is certainly the succession of phe- 
nomena to each other : let this succession often reappear, several 
times, constantly even, you will have a constant succession ; but 
Vet this succession be so far constant as to be perpetual, or let it 
be limited to a very small number of cases, the greater or less 
iiiimber of cases have no influence over the nature of succession : 
suocession is succession alone. Thus the constant vicissitude of 
thmgs is, at bottom, reduced to their vicisdtude, which is simply 
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their succession. I grant, with Locke, that the senses give me 
this succession, and Locke does not pretend that they give anj 
thing more. The only question then between us b to know 
whether the succession, rare or constant, of two phenomena, ex- 
plains, exhausts the idea which we have of cause. 

Because a phenomenon succeeds another and succeeds it con- 
stantly, is it the cause of that phenomenon ? Is that all the idea 
that you form of cause ? When you say, when you think that 
the fire is the cause of the fluid state of the wax, I ask you, 
whether you simply understand that the phenomenon of fluidity 
succeeds the phenomenon of the approach of the fire ; I ask you 
whether you do not believe, whether the entire human race does 
not believe that there is in the fire a something, an unknown 
property, an explanation of which is not here required, to which 
you refer the production of the phenomenon of the fluidity of the 
wax. I ask you whether the conception of a phenomenon which 
appears after another phenomenon is not one thing, and whether 
the conception in a phenomenon of a certain property which pro- 
duces the modification which the senses show us in the phenom- 
enon which follows, is not another thing. I will make use of an 
example often employed, and which expresses perfectly the dif- 
ference between the relation of succession and the relation of 
cause to effect. I will suppose that I now wish to hear a har- 
mony, a succession of sounds, and that my desire is scarcely ex- 
pressed when this succession of sounds is heard in a neighboring 
apartment and strikes my ear ; there is evidently here nothing 
but a relation of succession. But suppose that I wish to produce 
sounds, and that I produce them myself : do I simply place be- 
tween my volition and the sounds which are heard the relation of 
succession which I just now placed between my desire and the 
accidental sounds which were heard ? Besides the relation of 
succession, do I not place between my will to produce soanda 
and the sounds heard, still another relation and a relation very 
different ? Is it not evident that in the last case I believe that 
not only the first phenomenon, to wit, the will, precedes the 
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second, to wit, the sounds, but moreover that the first phenom- 
enon produces the second, that in short my will is the cause, and 
the sounds the effect ? Thb is incontestable ; it is incontestable 
that in certain cases we perceive between phenomena simply the 
relatbn of succession, and that in certain others we place be- 
tween them the relation of cause and effect, and that these two 
relations are not identical with each other. The conviction of 
every person and the universal belief of the human race leave no 
doubt on this point. Our acts are not only phenomena which 
appear in the sequence of the operation of the will ; they are 
judged by us and recognized by others as the direct effiects of 
our will. Hence moral imputation, legal imputation, and three 
quarters of human life and conduct. If there is only a rela- 
tion of succession between the act of the murderer and the 
death of the victim, there is an end of the universal belief and 
all civil life. Every civil act is founded on this hypothesis, uni- 
versally admitted, that man is a cause ; as the science of nature 
is founded on the hypothesis that exterior bodies are causes, that 
b, have properties that can produce and do produce effects. 
Thus, because the senses give the succession of phenomena, their 
vicissitude more or less constant, it does not follow that they ex- 
plain this connection of phenomena with each other, much more 
intimate and profound, which is called the relation of cause and 
effect : they do not then explmn the origin of the idea of cause. 
In regard to this I refer to Hume, who perfectly distinguished 
vicissitude, that is, succession from causation, and who clearly 
established that the latter cannot proceed from sensation.* This 
is already sufficient to ruin the theory of Locke on the origin of 
the idea of cause by sensation. 

This is not all : not only is there in the human mind the idea 
of cause ; not only do we believe ourselves to be the cause of our 
acts, and believe that certain bodies are the cause of the move- 
ments of certain others ; but we judge in a general manner that 



* EflfUiy on the Human Undentanding. 
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no phenomenon can begin to exist either in space or in time with* 
out having its caose. Here is son^ething more than an idea, hen 
a principle exists; and the principle is as incontestable as the 
idea. Imagine a movement, any change whatever: as soon as 
you conceive this change, this movement^ you cannot avoid sup- 
posing that this change, that this movement^ is made by virtue of 
some cause. It does not concern us to know what this cause is, 
what is its nature, how it has produced such a change : the only 
question is to know whether the human mind can conceive a 
change and a movement, without conceiving that it is produced 
by virtue of a cause. Hereon is founded the curiosity of man, 
who seeks the causes of all phenomena, and the legal action of 
society, which intervenes as soon as any phenomenon appears 
which interests it. An assassination, a murder, a theft» any phe- 
nomenon whatever which comes under the action of law, being 
given, an author is supposed, a thief, a murderer, an assassin, and 
investigation follows : these are all things which would not be 
done, if there were in the mind a veritable imposdbility of not 
conceiving a cause where there is a phenomenon which b^^ins to 
exist. Observe that I do not say that there is no eflfect without 
a cause ; it is evident that this is a frivolous proposition, one tenn 
of which contains the other, and expresses the same idea in a dif- 
ferent manner. The word eflfect being relative to the word 
cause, to say that effect supposes cause is to say no more than 
that effect is an effect. But we do not suppose an idendcal and 
frivolous proposition, when we affirm that every phenomenon 
which begins to exist has necessarily a cause. The two terms of 
this proposition do not reciprocally contain each other ; the one 
is not the other, they are not identical, and nevertheless the mind 
places a necessary connection between them. This is what we 
call the principle of causality. 

This principle is real, certain, incontestable. And what are its 
characters ? First, it is universal. I ask if there is a savage^ a 
child, an old man, a healthy man, a sick man, an idiot even, pro- 
vided that he may not be completely an idiot, who, a phenome- 
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nan being gnren that begins to ezist» does not immediately sup- 
poM a cause ? Assuredly, if no phenomenon is given, if we have 
n» idea of change, we do not suppose, we cannot suppose a 
CMise ; for, where no term is known, what relation can be seized ? 
But it is a fact that in this instance, a single term being given, 
we suppose the other and their relation, and that universally ; 
there is not a ungle case in which we do not judge thus. More- 
over, not only do we judge thus in all cases, naturally and by the 
instinctive power of our understanding, but try to judge other- 
me ; try, a phenomenon being given to you, not to suppose a 
; you cannot do it : the principle is not universal, it is ne- 
; whence I conclude that it cannot be derived from the 
In fact, should it be granted that sensation may give the 
nmversal, it is evident that it cannot give the necessary ; for the 
860868 give what appears or even what is, such as it is or appears, 
sneh or such a phenomenon, with such or such an accidental 
eharacter : but it is impossible that they should give what ought 
to be, the reason of a phenomenon, still less its necessary reason. 
It is so true that it is not the senses and the exterior world 
that give us the principle of causality, that, without the interven- 
tkm of this principle, the exterior world, from which Locke bor- 
rows it, would not exist for us. Suppose that a phenomenon 
nasy begin to appear in time or in space, without your necessarily 
seeking a cause ; when the phenomenon of sensation appears 
under the eye of consciousness, not seeking a cause to this phe- 
nomenon, you would not seek any thing to which to refer it ; 
yim would stop at this phenomenon, that is, at a simple phenom- 
enon of consciousness, that is again at a modification of yourself ; 
yon would not go out of yourself, you would not attain the ex- 
terior world. What is necessary in order that you may attain 
the exterior world and suspect its existence ? It is necessary 
that» a sensation being given, you are compelled to ask yourself 
what 18 the cause of this new phenomenon, and that, in the 
doable impossibility of referring this phenomenon to yourself, to 
the me that you are, and of not referring it to a cause, you 
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are compelled to refer it to a cause other than yourself, to a 
foreign cause, to an exterior cause. The idea of an external 
cause of our sensations, such is the fundamei^tal idea of a with- 
out, of exterior objects, of bodies, and of the world.* I do not 
say that the world, bodies, exterior objects, are not the cause 
of our sensations ; but I say that at first they are given to us as 
causes of our sensations on this condition and by this title ; after- 
wards, or at the same time, if you please, we add to this property 
of objects still other properties ; but it is upon this that all those 
which we may afterwards know are founded. Take away the 
principle of causality, sensation reveals to us only its relation te 
the me which proves it, without revealing to us that which pro- 
duces it, the not me, external objects, the world. It is often 
said, and philosophers themselves, with all others, say that the 
senses discover to us the world. They are right, if they simply 
mean that without the senses, without some previous sensation, 
the principle of causality would lack the basis for attaining ex- 
terior causes, so that we should never conceive the world : but 
we should deceive ourselves entirely if we understood that it is 
the sense itself which, directly and by its own force, without the 
intervention of reason and of any foreign principle, makes us know 
the exterior world. To know in general, to know whatever it 
may be, is beyond the reach of the senses. It is reason, and rea- 
son alone, which knows, and knows the world ; and it knows it 
at first only under a title of cause ; it is at first for us only the 
cause of sensitive phenomena which we cannot relate to ourselves: 
and we should not seek this cause, and consequently we should 
not find it, if our reason were not provided with the principle of 
causality, if we could suppose that a phenomenon may begin to 
appear on the theatre of consciousness, of time or of space, with- 
out a cause. Therefore, the principle of causality, I do not fear 
to say it, is the father of the exterior world, and it is as far as 
possible from drawing it from the world and making it come from 

♦ First Scries, Vol. 1, Course of 1817, Lect. 11, p. 294, and Vd. 4, Leot. 
21, p. 425. 
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sensation. When we speak of exterior objects and of the world 
without previously admitting the principle of causality, either we 
do not know what we say, or we are guilty of a paralogism. 

The result of all this is that, if there is any question concern- 
ing the idea of cause, we cannot find it in the succession of exte- 
rior and sensible phenomena ; that succession is the condition of 
the conception of cause, its chronological antecedent, not its prin- 
dple and its logical reason ; and that if the question is not only 
of the idea of cause, but of the principle of causality, the princi- 
ple of causality escapes still more the attempt to explain it by 
succession and sensation. In the first case, that of the idea of 
canse, Locke confounds the antecedent of an idea with that idea ; 
Slid in the second case, that of the principle of causality, he pro- 
daces from the phenomena of the exterior world precisely that 
without which there would be for us no outward, no world ; he 
supposes that which is yet a matter of question, he no longer 
confounds the antecedent with the consequent, but the conse- 
quent with the antecedent, the consequence with its principle ; 
for the principle of causahty is the necessary foundation of even 
the most trivial knowledge of the world, of the feeblest suspicion 
of its existence ; and to explain the principle of causahty by the 
9pectac\e of the world, which the principle of causality can alone 
discoyer to us, is, once more, to explain the principle by its con- 
sequence. Now, the idea of cause, and the principle of causahty, 
are incontestable facts in the human understanding ; therefore 
the system of Locke, which is condemned to obtain in their place 
only the idea of succession, of constant succession, does not ac- 
count for facts and does not explain the human understanding. 

But is there nothing more in Locke on the great question of 
cause ? Does Locke never assign to the idea of cause any other 
origin than sensation ? Do not expect from our philosopher this 
perfect consistency. I have already told you, I shall very often 
repeat it, nothing is so inconsistent as Locke ; in his Essay con- 
tradictions exist not only from book to book, but m the same 
book from chapter to chapter, and almost from paragraph to 
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paragraph. I have already read to you the positive passage 
from Book II. Chap. XXVI., m which Locke derives the idea of 
cause from sensation. Well, let us turn over a few pages, and 
we shall see him, forgetting both his assertion and the particular 
examples destined to justify it, conclude, to the great astonish- 
ment of the attentive reader, that the idea of cause comes no 
longer from sensation alone, but from sensation, or from reflection. 
Ibid. : ** In which and all other cases, we may observe, that the 
notion of cause and effect has its rise from ideas, received by sen- 
sation or reflection ; and that this relation, how comprehensible 
soever, terminates at last in them." This or is nothing less than 
a new theory : thus far Locke had not said a word concerning 
reflection ; it is a manifest contradiction of the passage which I 
have cited to you. But is this contradiction thrown in here by 
chance, then abandoned and lost ? Yes, in Chapter XXVI. : 
not in the entire work. Read another chapter of this same sec- 
ond book, Chapter XXL, on power. At bottom a chapter on 
power Ls a chapter on cause ; for what is power, if not the power 
of producing something, that is, a cause ?* To treat of power, 
then, is to treat of cause. Now, what is the origin of the idea of 
power, according to Locke, in the express chapter which he de- 
votes to this investigation ? As in Chapter XXVL, it is at the 
same time sensation and reflection. 

Book 11. Chap. XXL Of Power, § 1. " This idea how got. 
The mind bemg every day informed, by the senses, of the altera- 
tion of those simple ideas it observes in things without, and 
taking notice how one comes to an end, and ceases to be, and 
another begins to exist which was not before : reflecting, also, on 
what passes within itself, and observing a constant change of its 
ideas, sometimes by the impression of outward objects on the 
senses, and sometimes by the determination of its own choice ; 
and concluding from what it has so constantly observed to have 
been, that the like changes will for the future be made m the 

* The flunoiui Essay of Hume, on Cause, is entitled Idta nf Pm nr* 
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same things by like agents, and by the like ways ; considers in 
one thing the possibility of having any of its simple ideas changed, 
and in another the possibility of making that change ; and so 
comes by that idea which we call power." 

Of these two origins, I have demonstrated that the first, sen- 
sation, is insufficient to explain the idea of cause, that is, of power. 
The second origin remains. But does this second origin precede, 
or does it follow the first ? According to Locke, we derive the 
idea of cause both from sensation and from reflection ; but from 
which do we draw it first ? One of the eminent merits of Locke, 
as I have already designated to you, is that of having shown, in 
the question concerning time, that the first succession which re- 
veals to us the idea of time, is not the succession of exterior 
events, but the succession of our thoughts. Here Locke equally 
says, that it is first from the interior and not from the exterior, 
in reflection, and not in sensation, that the idea of power is given 
to us. It is a manifest contradiction, I agree, with his official 
chapter on cause ; but it is an honor to Locke to have seen and 
established, while contradicting himself, that it is in reflection, in 
the consciousness of our operations, that the first and most clear 
idea of cause is given to us. I wish to read this entire passage 
from Locke, because it shows a true talent for observation and a 
rare psychological sagacity. 

Book IL Chap. XXL § 4. " The clearest idea of active power 
had from spirit. We are abundantly furnished with the idea of 
passive power by almost all sorts of sensible things. In most of 
them we cannot avoid observing their sensible qualities, nay, their 
very substances, to be in a continual flux : and therefore with 
reason we look on them as liable still to the same change. Nor 
have we of active power (which is the more proper signification 
of the word power) fewer instances : smce whatever change is 
observed, the mind must collect a power somewhere able to 
make that change, as well as a possibility in the thing itself to 
receive it. But yet, if we will consider it attentively, bodies, by 
our senses, do not afford us so clear and distinct an idea of active 
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power as we have from reflection on the operations of our minds. 
For all power relating to action, — and there being but two sorts 
of action whereof we have any idea, viz., thinking and motkm^ — 
let us consider whence we have the clearest ideas of the powers 
which produce these actions. 1. Of thinking, body afifords us 
no idea at all : it is only from reflection that we have that. 
2. Neither have we from body any idea of the beginning of mo- 
tion. A body at rest affords us no idea of any active power to 
move ; and when it is set in motion itself, that motion is rather a 
passion than an action in it. For when the ball obeys the stroke 
of a billiard-stick, it is not any action of the ball, but bare pas- 
sion : also, when by impulse it sets another ball in motion that 
lay in its way, it only communicates the motion it had rec^ved 
from another, and loses in itself so much as the other received : 
which gives us but a very obscure idea of an active power oi 
moving in body, whilst we observe it only to transfer, bat not 
produce, any motion. For it is but a very obscure idea of power, 
which reaches not the production oi the action, but the continua- 
tion of the passion. For so is motion in a body impelled by 
another ; the continuation oi the alternation made in it from rest 
to motion being little more an action than the continuation of the 
alternation of its figure by the same blow, is an action. The 
idea of the beginning of motion we have only from reflection on 
what passes in ourselves, where we find by experience, that 
barely by willing it, barely by a thought of the mind, we can 
move the parts <^ our bodies which were before at rest. So thai 
it seems to me, we have, from the observation of the operation of 
bodies by our senses, but a very imperfect* obscure idea of aothre 
power, smce they afford us not any idea in themsdTes of tlie 
power to begin any action, either motion or thought." 

Locke evidently feeb that be has contradicted himself aad 
thereforeadds : " But if from the impulse bodies are obaenred to 
make one upon another, any one thinks be has a clear idea of 
power, it serves as well to my purpose, sensation b^ng ooe of 
those ways whereby the mind comes by its kleas : only I tboof^ 
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it worth while to consider here, by the way, whether the mind 
doth not receive its idea of active power clearer from reflection 
OD its own operations than it doth from any external sensation." 

Now, this power of action, of which reflection gives us the dis- 
tinct idea, which sensation alone cannot furnish, what is it? 
This power is that of the will. 

Book II. Chap. XXI. § 5 : " This at least I think evident, that 
we find in ourselves a power to begin or forbear, continue or end 
several actions of our minds, and motions of our bodies, barely 
by a thought or preference of the mind ordering, or, as it were, 
commanding the doing or not doing such or such a particular 
action. This power which the mind has thus to order the con- 
sideration of any idea, or the forbearing to consider it — or to pre- 
fer the motion of any part of the body to its rest, and vice versa, 
in any particular instance — ^is that which we call the will. The 
actual exercise of that power, by directing any particular action, or 
its forbearance, is that which we call volition, or willing. The for- 
bearance of that action, consequent to such order or command of 
the mind, is called voluntary. And whatsoever action is performed 
without such a thought of the mind, is called involuntary** 

Behold, then, the will considered as a power of action, as a 
productive power, and consequently as a cause. This is the 
germ of the beautiful theory of M. de Biran on the origin of the 
idea of cause. According to M. de Biran,* as well as according 
to Locke, the idea of cause is not given to us in the observation 
of exterior phenomena, which, considered solely with the senses, 
do not manifest to us any causative power and appear simply 
successive : it is given from within in the reflection, in the con- 
sciousness of our operations and of the power which produces 
them, to wit, the will. I make an effort to move my arm, and I 
move it. When we analyze attentively this phenomenon of the 
effort which M. de Biran considers as the type of the phenom- 
ena of the will, we find as follows : 1st, the consciousness of a 
Toluntary act ; 2d, the consciousness of a movement produced ; 

* Works of M. de Biran, p<unm. 
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8d, a relation of the movement to the voluntary act. And what 
is this relation ? Evidently it is not a simple relation of succes- 
sion. Repeat in yourself the phenomenon of effort, and you will 
recognize that you all attribute, with a perfect consciousness, the 
production of the movement of which you are conscious, to the 
anterior voluntary operation, of which you are also conscious. 
For you the will is not only a mere act without efficiency, it is a 
productive energy, it is a cause. 

Moreover, this movement of which you are conscious, which 
you all refer as an effect to the anterior operation of the will as 
a producing operation, as a cause, I ask you, do you refer this 
movement to another will than your own ? Do you consider 
this will, could you consider it as the will of another, as the will 
of your neighbor, as the will of Alexander, or of Caesar, or of 
some foreign or superior power ? For you is it not your own ? 
Do you not impute to yourself every voluntary act ? In a word, 
is it not from the consciousness of will, in so far as your own, 
that you derive the idea of your personality, the idea of yourself? 
The peculiar merit of M. de Biran is in having established that 
the will b the constituent character of our personality. He went 
farther, too far perhaps. As Locke had confounded conscious- 
ness and memory with personality and the identity of the me, M. 
de Biran went so far as to confound the will with the personality 
itself ; it is at least its eminent character ; so that the idea of 
cause, which is given to us in the consciousness of the producing 
will, is for the same reason given to us in the consciousness of 
our personality, and that we are the first cause of which we have 
any knowledge. 

In short, this cause which we are, is implied in every fact of 
consciousness. The necessary condition of every phenomenon 
perceived in the consciousness, is, that attention be given to it 
If we do not pay attention to it, the phenomenon may still exist ; 
but the consciousness not applying itself to it, not taking cogni- 
zance of it, it is for us as if it did not exist. Attention is then 
the condition of every apperception of consciousness. Now, at- 
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tentioQ 18 the will ; I haTe prored it more than once. Therefore 
the condition of every phenomenon of conficioiisneaB, and coDse- 
quently of the first phenomenon as <^ all the others, is the will ; 
and as the will is a caosatire power, it fdlows that in the first 
act of consciousness, and in order that this first act may take 
place, it b necessary that there be an apperception of oar per- 
sonal causality in our will ; whence it foDows again, that the idea 
ci cause is the primary idea, that the apperception of the volan- 
tiry cause, which we are, is the primary apperception and the 
Qondition of all others. 

Such is the theory to which M. de Biran* has ekrated that of 
Locke. I adopt it ; I betieve that it gives a p^ect accoont of 
the origin of the idea of canse ; hot it remains to know whether 
tiie idea of cause which proceeds from this origin, and from the 
sentiment of volantary and personal activity, is sufficient to ex- 
pbm the idea that all men have of exterior causes, and to render 
an account of the principle of causality. For Locke, who treats 
of the idea of cause, and never of the principle of causahty, the 
proUem does not even exist M. de Biran, who scarcely lays it 
down, resolves it too soon, and arrives immediately at a result, 
the only one which the theory of Locke and his own permit, but 
which a sound psychology, and a sound logic, cannot adopt. 

According to M. de Biran, after having drawn the idea of cause 
from the sentiment of our voluntary and personal activity, from 
the phenomenon of the effort of which we are conscious, we trans- 
port this idea outwardly, we project it into the exterior worid, by 
▼irtoe of an operation which he, as well as M. Royer-CoUard, has 
called a natural induction^f Let us understand this. If by 
that M. de Biran merely means, that before knowing exterior 
canaea, whatever they may be, we first obtain the idea of cause 
from ourselves, I agree with him ; but I deny that the knowledge 

* See particalAriy in the Works of M. de Birmn, VoL t, the JSmminaUon 
of Uie Lectures of M. Lsromigoi^, Chsp. VIII. 

t Jbid,^ srtide LeUmilz. See slso Lectures of M. Rojer-CoIUrd, Works of 
Raid, Vols. iu. ud iv. 
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which we have of external causes, and the idea which we form 
of these causes, are an importation, a projection, an induction of 
ours.* In fact, this induction could take place only on conditions 
which are in manifest contradiction with facts and reason. I here 
invoke all your attention. 

According to Locke and M. de Biran, it is reflection, conscious- 
ness which gives us the idea of cause. But what idea of cause 
does it give us ? Observe that it does not give us the idea of a 
general and abstract cause^ but the idea of the me which wills, 
and which, willing, produces, and is thereby a cause. The idea 
of cause which consciousness gives us is, then, an idea, entirely 
particular, individual, determinate, since to us it is entirely per- 
sonal. All that we know of cause by consciousness is concen- 
trated in personality. It is this personality, and in this person- 
ality it is the will, the will alone, and nothing more, which is the 
power, which b the cause that consciousness gives us. This 
being settled, let us see what are the conditions of the induction 
of this cause. Induction is the supposition that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, a certain phenomenon, a certain law, being given to 
us, under analogous circumstances, the same phenomenon, the 
same law, will take place. Induction supposes then, Ist, analo- 
gous cases; 2d, a phenomenon which must remain the same. 
Induction is the process of the mind which, having thus far per- 
ceived a phenomenon only in certain cases, transports this phe- 
nomenon, this phenomenon I say, and not another, into different 
cases, and different necessarily, since they are only analogous and 
similar, and since they cannot be absolutely identical. The pe- 
culiar character of induction is precisely in the contrast of the 
identity of the phenomenon, or of the law, and of the diveraty of 
the circumstances from which it is first borrowed, and then trans- 
* ported. If, then, the knowledge of external causes is only an in- 



* A sketch of this discussion will be foand Ist Series, Vol. 2, Lectures 2-4, 
p. 68, etc., and a sammary in the Introduction to the Works of M. dejffiran, 

p. XXXV. 
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ductiOQ from our personal cause, it is strictly our cause, the volun- 
tary and free cause which we are, that induction should transport 
into the exterior world ; that is, that wherever any movement or 
change whatever shall begin to appear in time and in space, then 
we must suppose, what ? a cause in general ? No ; for remem- 
ber we have not yet the general idea of cause, we have simply 
the idea of our personal causality ; we can suppose only that 
which we already have, otherwise it would no longer be the 
proper and legitimate process of induction ; we must then sup- 
pose, not the general and abstract idea of cause, but the particu- 
lar and determinate idea of the particular and determinate cause 
that we are ; whence it follows that it is our causality which we 
must suppose wherever any phenomenon begins to appear: that is, 
that all causes which we can farther conceive, are and can be merely 
our own personality, the only cause of all the effects, accidents, 
or events which begin to appear. And observe that the belief in 
the world and in exterior causes is universal and necessary. All 
men have it, all men cannot avoid having it. If, then, induction 
explains all our conception of exterior causes, this induction must 
be universal and necessary ; it must be a necessary and universal 
fact that we believe ourselves the cause of all the events, move- 
ments, and changes which happen and can happen. 

Yes, strictly speaking, the induction, the importation of our 
causality without ourselves, is nothing less than the substitution 
of our personal causality for all the causes of this world, the sub- 
stitution of human liberty for destiny and nature. M. de Biran 
would have doubtless repelled this consequence as overstrained ; 
but here is one which he almost accepted. If external causes 
are only an induction from our own, and if, nevertheless, we are 
unwilling to admit them to be identical with ourselves, they must, 
at least, be similar to ourselves, that is, endowed with conscious- 
ness, free, animated, living. In fact, without pretending that this 
is our whole conception of exterior causes, M. de Biran contends 
that such is the conception which we at first form of them. In 
proof of it, he says that children and savages, that is, grown chil- 
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dren, conceive all external causes on the model of their own ; 
that thus the child revolts against the stone that strikes him, as if 
it had had the intention of striking him, and that the savage per- 
sonifies and deifies the causes of natural phenomena. 

To this I reply : let us not forget that the belief in the woild 
and in external causes is universal and necessary, and that the 
fact which explains it must itself be a universal and necessary 
fact : if, then, our belief in the world and in exterior causes re- 
solves itself into the assimilation of these causes to our own, this 
assimilation must be a universal and necessary fact. Now here I 
look to psychology ; I expect that it will prove that all intellectual 
and moral beings conceive external causes by reason of thdr own, 
as endowed with consciousness, and animated ; I look to it to 
prove that this opinion of children and of savages is not only a 
frequent fact, but a universal fact, and that there is not a child, 
not a savage who does not thus begin. And when it shaU have 
proved that this fact is universal, it must necessarily go still far- 
ther : it must necessarily prove that this fact is not only univer- 
sal, but that it is necessary. But the character of a necessary 
fact is, that it must imavoidably exist ; and the necessity of an 
idea, of a law, implies the domination of that idea, of that law, in 
the whole extent of duration, and so long as the human mind 
subsists. Although I should grant that all children, and all 
grown children, begin by believing that external causes are ani- 
mated, living, free, personal, it would not be enough to establish 
a necessary fact ; it would be necessary that all men, without any 
distinction, should have this belief, as they believe eveiy thing, 
without distinction, in the principle of causality. Far from this, 
we do not in the least admit such an opinion, and it is our honor 
not to admit it That which would be a necessary truth, repro- 
duced invariably from century to century, is simply, in our eyes, 
an extravagance which endured for a longer or shorter period, 
and which now has forever passed away. For the reason that 
induction has languished a single day, and for this reason alone, 
we must conclude that this induction is not a uniyersal and 
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saiy law of the hmnan mind, and that it does not explain the 
uniyereal and necessary belief in the existence of the world, and 
of external causes. 

We all have the perfect conviction that this world exists, that 
there are external causes; and these causes we believe to be 
neither personal nor voluntary. This is the belief of the human 
race ; it belongs to philosophy to explain it, without destroying 
it, without altering it. But if this belief is universal and neces- 
sary, the judgment which contains it, and which gives it, must 
have a principle which is itself universal and necessary ; and this 
principle is none other than the principle of causality, the prind- 
ple which logic and granmiar now present under this form : every 
phenomenon, every movement which begins to appear has a 
cause. Suppress this principle and leave the ample conscious- 
ness of our personal causality, and we should never have the 
least idea of external causes and of the world. Let a phenomo- 
noii appear of which we are not the cause, take away the empire 
of the principle of causality, and no longer does any reason exist 
for demanding the cause of this phenomenon, we should not seek 
its cause ; it would be for us without cause : for observe that, 
even for the induction of which we speak, even in order to faU 
into this absurdity of giving to sensation as its cause, either our- 
selyes or something similar to ourselves, we must be under the 
necessity of assigning causes to every phenomenon, and in order 
to do it universally and necessarily, this necessity must be univer- 
sal and necessary, that is, it must have the principle of causality. 
Thus, without the principle of causality, every phenomenon is for 
us as if it had no cause, and we cannot even attribute to it an ex- 
travagant cause. On the contrary, suppose the principle of 
causality, and as soon as a phenomenon of sensation begins to 
^pear upon the theatre of consciousness, inmiediately the prin- 
ciple of causality marks it with the character that it cannot avoid 
haying a cause. Now, as consciousness attests that this cause ia 
not our own, and that, nevertheless, this phenomenon must have a 
eauae, it follows that it has a cause, and a cause other than our- 
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selves, which is neither persona] nor voluntary, and which, never- 
theless, is a cause, that is, a simple efficient cause. This b pre- 
cisely the idea which all men form of external causes ; they con- 
sider them as causes capable of producing the movements which 
they refer to them, but not as intentional and personal causes.* 
The universal and necessary principle of causality is the only 
principle that can give us such causes ; it is, then, the veritable 
and legitimate process of the human mind in the acqmsition of 
the idea of the world and of external causes. 

After having demonstrated that our belief in exterior causes is 
not an induction from the consciousness of our personal cause, 
but a legitimate application of the principle of causality, it is ne- 
cessary to show how we proceed from the consciousness of onr 
particular personality to the conception of the general principle 
of causaUty. 

I admit and I firmly believe that the consciousness of our own 
causality precedes all conception of the principle of causality, 
consequently all application of this principle, all knowledge of ex- 
terior causality ; and behold, in my opinion, how in the depths of 
the intelligence the passage is made from the first fact, from the 
fact of consciousness to the ulterior fact of the conception of the 
principle. I wish to move my arm, and I move it. We have 
seen that this fact, being analyzed, contains three elements : Ist, 
Consciousness of a volition which is mine, which is personal; 
2d, Movement produced ; dd, Finally, a relation of this move- 
ment to my will, which relation is, as we have seen, a relation of 
production, of causation ; a relation which I no more question 
than the other two terms ; a relation which is given me with 
these two terms, which is not given to me without the two terms, 
and without which the two terms are not given to me ; so that 
the three terms are given to me in a single and even indiviable 



* On the reality of canses, natural, efficient, and not Tolimtary, see in 
Vol. 4 of the l8t Series, pp. 542-5G4, the Examination of the Essay of Beid on 
the AeUoe power. 
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hmt, which is the consciousness of my personal causality. Now, 
what is the character of this fact ? The character of this fact is 
that of being particular, individual, determinate, for the very sim- 
ple reason that this fact is entirely personal. This productive 
will is my own, consequently it is a particular and determinate 
will ; this movement which I produce is mine, consequently it is 
particular and determinate. And, again, the character of all 
that is particidar is that of being susceptible of more or less. I 
myself, a volimtary cause, have at such a moment more or less 
energy, which gives to the movement produced by me more or 
less force. But does the most feeble movement belong to me 
less than the most energetic movement ? Is there between the 
two terms, between the cause me and the effect movement, a less 
relation in one case than in the other ? No, the two terms may 
vary and continually vary in intensity ; the relation does not vary 
at all. Still farther : not only do the two terms vary, but they 
might be totally different ; they might even not exist ; they are 
merely accidental ; but the relation between these two determi- 
nate, variable, contingent terms, is itself neither variable nor con- 
tingent ; it is universal and necessary. At the same time that 
the consciousness seizes the two terms, the reason seizes their re- 
lation, and, by an immediate abstraction which has no need of 
relying on a number of similar facts, it disengages in a single fact 
the invariable and necessary element of its variable and contingent 
elements. Does it strive to put in question the truth of this re- 
lation ; it cannot do it : intelligence in vain makes the attempt, it 
cannot be done. Whence it follows that this truth is a necessary 
and universal truth. Reason is then under the empire of this 
truth ; it is impossible for it not to suppose a cause wherever the 
senses or the consciousness present any phenomenon whatever. 
This impossibility for the reason not to suppose a cause where 
the senses or the consciousness present any phenomenon what- 
ever, is what is called the principle of causality, not in its actual 
logical formula, but in itfi internal, primitive energy. If it be 
asked how the universal and the necessary are in the relaU- e and 
Vou II. 12 
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the contingent, and may be percdved in them, I reply that the 
reason also b in us with the will and the senses, and that it is, at 
the same time, developed with them.* 

What I have just said of the principle of causality may be said of 
all the other principles. It is a fact which must not be forgotten, 
and which is much too often forgotten, that our judgments are at 
first particular and determinate judgments, and that it is under the 
form of a particular and determinate judgment, that all universal 
and necessary truths, all universal and necessary principles make 
their first appearance. Thus the senses attest to me the existence 
of a body, and at once I judge that this body b in space, not in 
general space, in mere space, but in a certain space ; it b a certain 
body that the senses attest to me, and it b in a certain space that 
the reason places it. Then when we consider the relation which 
oxbts between thb particular body and thb particular space, 
we find that thb relation b not itself particular, but that it b uni- 
versal and necessary; and when we try to conceive a body 
without any space whatever, we cannot do it. It b the same in 
regard to time : when the consciousness or the senses give us a 
succession of events or of thoughts, we at once judge that this, 
succession of events takes place in a determinate time. Every 
thing b determinate in time and succession, such as they are 
primitively given to us. The question b concerning such or such 
a succession, of an hour, of a day, or of a year, etc. ; but that 
which b not determinate and particular, b the relation which we 
place between thb succession and thb time. We vary the two 
terms, we vary the succession and the time which embraces the 
succession, but the relation of succession to time does not vary. 
Thus it is again that the principle of substance b given to us. 
When a phenomenon occurs in my consciousness, thb phenome- 



* On this delicate point, the formation of our actual conception of the 
universal and necessary relation of cause and efifect, and in general on the 
formation of the rational principles, see Ist Series, Vol. 1, Course of 1817, 
programme^ pp. 21^218; and Vol. 2, Course of 1818, jMV^raiiMVM, p. M, Lto- 
tures 2-4, pp. 47-68 ; and Lecture 11, p. 184. 
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Don 18 a particular and determinate phenomenon, and not any 
plienomenon whatever ; and then I judge that under this par- 
ticular phenomenon, is a bebg which is its subject, not a general 
and abstract being, but real and determinate, me. All our 
primitive judgments are personal and determinate, and neverthe- 
less in the depths of these personal and determinate judgments, 
are already relations, truths, principles which are not personal 
und determinate, although they determine and individualize them- 
selves in the determination and in the individuality of their 
terms. Such is the first form of the truths of geometry and of 
arithmetic. Behold for example* two objects and two objects ; 
here all is determinate ; these quantities to be added are concrete 
and not discrete. You judge that these two objects and these 
two objects make four objects. Well, what is there in this ? 
Once more, every thing is here contingent and variable, except 
the relation. You may vary the objects, put stones instead of 
these books, hats instead of these stones, and the relation does 
not vary. Still farther : why have you judged that these two 
determinate objects added to two other determinate objects make 
four determinate objects ? Think of it ; it is by virtue of this 
truth that two and two make four. Now, this truth of relation 
is entirely abstract and independent of the nature of the two 
terms, whatever they may be. It is then the abstract truth 
which makes us decide that two concrete objects and two concrete 
objects, different or similar, make four objects. The abstract is 
given to us in the concrete, the invariable and the necessary in 
Uie relative and the contingent, reason in the senses and the con- 
sciousness. It is the senses that attest to you the existence of 
concrete quantities and bodies ; it is the consciousness that attests 
to you the presence of a succession of thoughts and that of all 
the phenomena under which is your personal identity. At the 
lame time reason intervenes and decides that the relations of the 
quantities in question are abstract, universal, and necessary rela- 

* See this Berne exemple, Vol. let of this seme Seriee, Lecture 8. 
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tions ; as the reason decides that the relation of bbdj to space is 
a necessary relation ; that the relation between successkm and 
time is a necessary relation ; that the relation between the phe- 
nomenal plurality which our thoughts form in the consciousnecs, 
and the identical and one being which is their subject is also a 
necessary relation. In the cradle of knowledge, the action of the 
senses and of the consciousness are mingled together with that 
of the reason. The senses and consciousness give external and 
internal phenomena, the variable, the contingent; reason dis- 
covers to us universal and necessary truths mingled with aoei- 
dental and contingent truths which result from the apperception 
of internal or external phenomena; and these universal and 
necessary truths constitute universal and necessary principles. It 
is with the principle of causality as with other principles ; the 
human mind would never conceive it in its universality and its 
necessity, if at first, a particular fact of causation were not given 
to us ; and this primitive particular fact is that of our own per- 
sonal causality manifested to the consciousness in effort or volun- 
tary action. But this fact is not itself alone sufficient to explain 
the knowledge of external causes, because then external causes 
would necessarily be an induction from our own, that is, it would 
be necessary to resolve the belief of the human race, its universal 
and necessary belief, into an absurdity, and into a transitory ab- 
surdity, which experience contradicts, and which is now aban- 
doned : this explanation is then inadmissible. It is necessary to 
conceive that in the contingent and determinate fact, I wish to 
move my arm and I move it, is a relation of the movement as 
effect to the will as cause, which relation, disengaged from its 
two terms, is seized by reason as a universal and necessary truth. 
Hence the principle of causality, by the aid of which we can 
reach external causes, because this principle surpasses the reach 
of our consciousness, and because with it we may judge uni- 
versally and necessarily that every phenomenon, whatever it may 
be, has a cause. Thus armed, thus to speak, let a new phenom- 
enon present itself, and we refer it universally and necessarily to 
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• eauae; and this cause not being ourselves, accordmg to the 
infallible testimony of our consciousness, we do not the less 
judge universally and necessarily that this cause exists ; only we 
judge that is other than ourselves, that it is foreign to us : here 
again is the idea of exteriority and the basis of our conviction of 
the existence of the exterior causes of the world ; a universal and 
necessary conviction, because the principle of the judgment 
which gives it to us is itself imiversal and necessary. 

Without doubt, at the same time that we conceive causes, 
exterior, foreign to us, other than ourselves, not intentional, not 
vduntary, causes such as the application of the general principle 
of causality can give us, the child, the savage, the human race in 
Its infancy adds sometimes, very often even, to this idea of 
exteriority, of purely efficient cause, the idea of a will, of a 
personality similar to our own. But because this second fact 
sometimes accompanies the first, it does not follow that it must 
be confounded with it : in order to be attached to a universal and 
necessary fact, this new fact is not thereby necessary and univer- 
sal, as I have demonstrated; it gives nothing but error and 
temporary superstitions, instead of the permanent and inviolable 
truth which the principle of causality engenders. But in short 
the fact is real, the errors which it produces are incontestable 
although local and temporary ; it must then be explained ; and 
the explanation is very simple. As the principle of causality, 
although imiversal and necessary, arises in us from the conscious- 
ness of our own causality, it preserves, in its first applications, 
the trace of its origin, and the belief in the exterior world is 
accompamed with some vague assimilation of exterior causes to 
our own. Add that here as in all things, it is truth which serves 
as a support to error ; for the arbitrary and senseless personifica- 
tion of exterior causes presupposes their existence. Induction 
then misleads the principle of causation ; but it does not consti- 
tute it. 

It is thus that a soimd psychology, determined never to 
abandcm the natural conceptions of the human mind, ascends 
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iftde by fittte to tbeir veritable crigm; wbik tlie 
fKyebdogj of Locker phuging into the queitkm of the oifgmwt 
our ideas and of our prindplea^ before bsffa^ detenDmed wUH 
pieciaioa the chaiaeteni by which the^ aie aetoaDy markedpaBA 
admittiiiff no other origin than BifWMition or redee&Niy bisliefen 
thai it can find the origin of the idea of canae in aenaatioa; fheal 
idieed to abandon this origin, it goes from sfiwation to refla0liaBi0 
bat this origin which can give ns the idea of vohmtaij 
oanse^ can give this idea alone, and not the princiide of 
and oonseqiienUy cannot explain the knowledge of pordy 
ttent extenal canns. If thou we wish to stop at this nanow 
origin, what mnst be dmie ? With this nnivenal and neccasaiy 
rseolt^ thai we conceive causes out of ourselves which are not 
oorselves, it is necessary to confound this other pardy accidental 
lact^ thai we sometimeB conceive these causes, as personal 
eanses; so as to explam the knowledge of exterior causes by 
sfanple induction from our own cansality, and the principle of 
eausaKCy by reflection, that is, by one of the two adopted origioa 
of all knowledge. But agam the conception of exterior canse% 
as penonal and endowed with consciousness, is but an error of 
the infancy of human reason, and not a law of this reason : we 
cannot draw from it an explanation of the Intimate, universal, 
and necessary belief of the human race. 

In closing, I must ask pardon for the length of this lecture ; 
but I owed this discussion, though very unperfect, both to the 
importance of the subject and to the memory of the great 
metaphysician, who by his very sagacity and his profoundness 
was led astray upon the steps of Locke. Endowed with an 
admirable psychological acuteness, M. de Biran penetrated so far 
into the intimacy of the fact of consciousness which gives us the 
idea of cause, the idea of the voluntary and personal cause which 
we are, that he scarcely went out from this fact and from this 
idea, and neglected too much the principle of causality, con- 
founding thus, like Locke, the antecedent of the principle with 
the principle itself; or when he tried to explain the principle of 
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cftmalitj, explaining it by a natural inductioti which transports 
into the external world consciousness, the will, and all the pecu- 
fisr attributes of its model, taking a particular, transient, and 
eiToneous application of the principle of causality for this princi- 
ple, in itself true, universal, and necessary ; that is, confounding 
by a single error, no more the antecedent with the consequent. 
but the consequent with the antecedent. The theory of M. de 
Biran is the development of that of Locke ; it reproduces it with 
more extent and profoundness, and exhausts at once its merits 
and its defects. 
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LECTURE XX. 

ESSAY, SECOND BOOK. OF GOOD AND EVIL. THIRD BOOF • >r 

WORDS. 

Continuation of the examination of tho Second Book of the £88ay on thA H*t- 
man Understanding, Of the idea of good and evil. Refutation. — Of the 
formation and mechanism of ideas in the understanding. Of simple anvv 
complex ideas. — Of the activity and passivity of the mind in the acquisitioit 
of ideas. — Of the most general characters of ideas. — Of the association o( 
ideas. — Examination of the Third Book of the ^ssaf/ on the Human Under- 
standing^ in regard to words. — Praise duo to the author. — Examination of 
the following propositions : 1st, Do words take their first origin from other 
words which signify sensible ideas ? — 2d, Is the signification of wordu 
purely arbitrary ? — 8d, Are general ideas merely words ? Of nominalism 
and realism. — ith, Are words tho sole cause of error, and is all science 
only a well-constructed language ? Conclusion of the examination of the 
Third Book. 

It is* an incontestable fact that, when we have done right or 
wrong, when we have fulfilled the law of justice or have broken 
it, we judge that we merit a reward or a punishment ; and it is 
also a fact that we really do receive reward or punishment, 1st. 
in the approval of conscience or in the bitterness of remorse ; 
2d, in the esteem or blame of our fellow-men, who, being also 
moral beings, judge as we do of good and evil, and punish us 
and reward us according to our acts, sometimes by the pain or 
the moral recompense of their blame or of their esteem, some- 
^es by the rewards or the physical pains which positive laws, 
the legitimate interpreters of natural law, hold ready for generous 
actions or for derelictions and crimes ; Sd, finally, if we look be- 
yond this world, if we conceive of God as we ought to conceive 
of him, not only as the author of the physical world, but as the 

* On the idea of good and evil, of obligation, of merit and demerit, see 1st 
Series, pasHm, and particularly Vol. 2, Lecture 20. 
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father of the moral world, as the substance itself of good and of 
the moral law, we cannot help conceivmg that God holds ready 
rewards or punishments for those who have fulfilled or broken 
the law. But suppose that there is neither good nor evil, neither 
justice nor injustice in itself; suppose that there is no law : there 
can then be neither merit nor demerit in having broken or fulfilled 
it ; there is no place for punishment or reward ; there is no place 
either for the pleasures of conscience or the pangs of remorse ; 
there is no place either for the approbation or disapprobation of 
men, either for their esteem or their blame ; there is no place 
either for the punishments or the rewards of society in this life, or 
in the life to come for the rewards and punishments of the supreme 
Legislator. The idea of reward and punishment rests, there- 
fore, upon that of merit and demerit, which again rests upon that 
oi a law. Now, what does Locke here do ? he draws the idea 
of good and evil, the moral law and all the rules of our duties, 
from the fear and the hope of rewards and punishments, human 
or divine, that is, — to shun every other consideration, and to rest 
upon the solid ground of scientific method, — he founds the prin- 
ciple upon the consequence ; he confounds, no longer as hereto- 
fore, the antecedent with the consequent, but the consequent 
with the antecedent. And whence comes this confusion ? from 
that same source of confusion which we have so many times sig- 
nalized, the premature search for causes before a sufficient study 
of eflfects, the search for the origin of the idea of good and evil, 
before having carefully stated the characters, and all the charac- 
ters, of this idea. Permit me to dwell a moment on this import- 
ant matter. 

First, that there is in the human understanding, such as it 
now is, the idea of good, and the idea of evil, entirely distinct 
from each other, is what the most superficial observation, provided 
it be impartial, easily demonstrates. It is a fact, that in the 
presence of certain actions reason qualifies them as good or bad, 
as just or unjust, as honest or dishonest. And it is not only in 
some supeiior men that reason bears this judgment: there is not 
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a man, ignorant or instructed, civilized or savage, provided he be 
a reasonable and moral being, who does not bear the same judg- 
ment. As the principle of causality errs and rectifies itself with- 
<rat ceasing to be, so the distinction between right and wrong 
may be incorrectly made, may vary in its objects, and be eluci- 
dated with time, without ceasing to be at bottom the same in all 
men ; it is a universal conception of reason, and this is why all 
languages, those faithful images of thought, reproduce it. Not 
only is this distinction a universal conception, it is also a neces- 
sary conception. In vain the reason, after having conceived it, 
tries to deny it and put its verity in question, it cannot ; we are 
not able at will to call the same action just or unjust ; these two 
ideas resist every attempt to interchange them : they may change 
in regard to objects, never in regard to their nature. Further- 
more : reason cannot conceive the distinction between good and 
evil, just and unjust, honest and dishonest, without conceiving at 
the same instant that the one ought to be done, and that the 
other ought not to be done : the conception of good and evil im- 
mediately gives that of duty and law, and as the one is universe 
and necessary, the other is equally so. Now, a law necessary 
for reason in respect to action is, for a reasonable but free agent, 
a simple obligation, not an absolute obligation. Duty obligates us 
without forcing us ; if we can violate it, we cannot deny it ; and 
even when the feebleness of liberty and the ascendency of pas- 
sion, make the action, as it were, belie its law, the independent 
reason maintains the violated law as an inviolable law, and still 
imposes it with a supreme authority upon unfaithful action, as 
its imprescriptible rule. The sentiment of reason, and that of 
moral obligation which it reveals to us and imposes on us, is the 
moral consciousness properly so called. 

Remark distinctly upon what obligation bears : it bears upon 
doing right ; it bears only upon this point, but here it is absolute. 
It is, therefore, independent of every foreign consideration ; it has 
nothing to do with the facilities or the penis which its fulfilment 
encounters, nothing to do with the consequences which it brings. 
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with pleasure or pain, that is, with happiness and misery, that is, 
with any motive, whatever it may be, of utility ; for pleasure and 
pain, happiness and misery, are only objects of sensibility ; good 
and moral obligation are conceptions of reason ; utility is only an 
accident which may or may not be ; duty is a principle. 

Now, is not good always useful to him who performs it, and to 
others ? This is another question which does not pertain to 
reason, but to experience. Does experience alwajm decide in the 
affirmative? Even should it, and were the useful always in- 
separable from the good, the good and the useful would not be 
less distinct in themselves, and it would not be on the ground of 
utility that virtue would be obligatory, and that it would obtain 
universal veneration and admiration. We admire it, therefore we 
do not take it solely as useful ; for admiration is not the expres- 
sion of interest* 

If the good were only the useful, the admiration which virtue 
excites would always be on account of its utility : but this is not 
so. There are no virtues which, for utility, can be compared 
with certam natural phenomena which everywhere diffuse and 
sustain life. And who has ever felt for the sun, whoso influence 
is so beneficent, the sentiment of admiration and respect with 
which the most sterile virtuous act inspires us ? It is because 
the sun is simply useful ; while the virtuous act, useful or not, is 
the fulfilment of a law, to which the agent, whom we qualify us 
\'irtuous, and whom we admire, is voluntarily conformed. We 
can profit by an action without admiring it, as we can admire it 
without profiting by it. The foundation of admiration is not, 
therefore, the utility which the admired object procures for 
others ; it is still less the utility which the action procures for him 
who does it. Vii-tuous action would then be only a calculation of 
happiness ; we might congratulate its author, but we should not 
be tempted to admire him. Humanity demands in its heroes 



* On the moral phenomenon of admiration, see let SericB, Vol. 8, Lecture 
17, p. 214, etc. 
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some other merit than that of a sagacious merchant ; and, far 
from the utility of the agent and his personal interest being the 
title and measure of admiration, it is a fact that, all other things 
being equal, the phenomenon of admiration decreases and in- 
creases just in proportion to the sacrifices which the virtuous ac- 
tion costs.* But do you wish a manifest proof that virtue does 
not rest upon the personal interest of him who practises it ? take 
the example which I have already given,f that of an honest man 
whose virtue ruins him instead of being useful to him ; and, in 
order to prevent all idea of calculation, suppose a man who gives 
his life for the truth, who dies upon the scaffold in the flower of 
his age, for the cause of justice. Here no future chance of hap- 
piness, at least in this world, therefore no calculation, no personal 
interest, is possible. This man, if virtue is only the useful, is a 
fool, and humanity which admires it, is in delirium. This delirium 
is nevertheless a fact, and an incontestable fact ; it unanswerably 
demonstrates that, in the human understanding, such as it has 
pleased its Author to make it, the idea of good and evil, of vice 
and virtue, is one thing, and the idea of utility, of pleasure and 
pain, of happiness and misery, is another. 

I have just shown you the essential and metaphysical differ- 
ence between these ideas ; it is now necessary to exhibit their 
relation. It is certain that the idea of virtue is distinct from that 
of happiness ; but I ask whether, when you meet a virtuous man, 
a moral agent who, free to obey or not to obey a strict law, 
obeys it at the expense of his dearest affections ; I ask whether 
this man, this moral agent, does not inspire you, independently 
of the admiration which is attached to the act, with a sentiment 
of benevolence which is attached to the person ? Is it not true 
that you would be disposed, if happiness were in your hands, to 
bestow it upon this virtuous man ? Is it not true that he would 

* On sacrifice, as the foundation and measure of moral approbation, see 
1st Series, VoL 4, Lecture 15, p. 170, etc 

t Preceding Vol., Lecture 8, and Ist Series, Vol. 1, Course of 1817, Leo- 
tnre 18, p. 818, and Vol. 2, Lecture 28, p. 855. 
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appear to you to merit happiness, and that in r^purd to him hap- 
piness would appear to you no longer as merely an arbitrary faet, 
but as a right ? At the same time, when the culpable man findi 
hunself in misery through the effect of his vices, do we not judge 
that he has deserved it ? Do we not judge, in general, that it 
would be unjust for vice to be happy and virtue miserable? 
Such is evidently the opinion of all men ; and this opinion is not 
only imiversal, it is a necessary conception. In vain reaaon tnet 
to conceive of vice as worthy of happiness, it cannot succeed in 
it ; it cannot succeed in denying an intimate harmony between 
happiness and virtue. And in this we are not beings of sensation 
who aspire after happiness, nor beings of sympathy who desire it 
for our fellow-men ; we are rational and moral beings who judge 
thus for others, as well as for ourselves ; and when facts do not 
accord with our judgments, it is not our judgments that we con- 
demn, we maintain them before all the contrary facts. In a 
word, the idea of merit and demerit is for the reason inseparable 
from that of the moral law, fulfilled or violated. 

Where virtue and vice have their recompense and punishnient» 
there is order for us ; whenever vice and virtue are without pun- 
ishment and reward, or where they are equally treated, there for 
us is disorder. Rewards and punishments are diverse, according 
to cases which it is not necessary here to determine and classify 
with perfect precision. When vicious acts do not pass beyond 
the sphere of the person who commits them, we do not impose 
upon them any punishment but contempt : we punish them by 
opmion. When they pass beyond this sphere and attain that of 
others, then they fall under positive laws ; hence penal laws. In 
all times, in all places, these two kinds of punishment^ moral and 
material, have been inflicted upon vicious agents. Without any 
doubt, it b useful for society to inflict contempt upon him who 
violates the moral order ; without any doubt, it is useful for 
society to effectively punish him who corrupts the foundations of 
social order ; this consideration of utility is real, it is powerful ; 
but I say that it is not the only one, that it is not tha firsts thai 
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it Ib onlj accessory, and that the principle of all penalty is the 
idea of the essential merit and demerit of actions, the general idea 
of order, which imperiously demands that the merit and demerit 
of acts, which is a law of reason and order, shall be realized in a 
society that pretends to be rational and well ordered. On this 
ground, and on this ground alone, of realizing this law of reason 
and order, the two powers of society, opinion and the State, ap- 
pear to us faithful to their primary law. Then comes utility, the 
immediate utility of repressing evil, and the indirect utility of 
preventing it by example, that is, by fear. But this consideration 
of the utility of punishment, would not be sufficient for the foun- 
dation. Suppose, in fact, that there is in itself neither good nor 
evil, and consequently neither essential merit nor demerit : what 
right have you, I ask, to dishonor a man, to make him mount the 
scaffold, or to put him during his whole life in irons, solely for 
the benefit of others, when the action of this man is neither good 
nor bad, and merits in itself neither blame nor punishment ? Sup- 
pose that it is not just in itself to blame this man and punish 
him, and there is an end made of the justice of infamy and glory, 
of the justice of every species of reward and punishment. I any 
further : if penalty has no other foundation than utility, then 
there is made an end of its very utility ; for, in order that a pen- 
alty may be useful, it is necessary, 1st, that he upon whom it is 
faiflicted, provided he be endowed with the principle of merit and 
demerit, should regard himself as justly punished, and accept his 
punishment with a befitting disposition ; 2d, that the spectators, 
equally endowed with the principle of merit and demerit, should 
find the criminal justly punished according to the extent of his 
eriminality, should apply to themselves by anticipation the same 
justice, and should be kept in harmony with the general order by 
view of these legitimate forfeitures. Take away from punish- 
ment this foimdation of justice, and you destroy its utility ; you 
substitute indignation and abhorrence for a salutary lesson and for 
repentance both in the condemned and in the public ; you pot 
courage, sympathy, all that is noble and great in human nature^ 
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on the side of the victim ; you rouse all energetic souls against 
society and its artificial laws. Thus even the utility of pumsh- 
ment rests upon its justice. The punishment is the sanctiofi of 
the law, not its foundation. The idea of right and wrong is 
founded only upon itself and upon the reason which discovers it 
to us ; it is the condition of the idea of merit and demerit, which 
is the condition of the idea of punishment and reward : this is 
therefore, to the two first, especially to the idea of good and evil, 
in the relation of the consequence to the principle.* 

This relation, which contains all moral order, inviolably sub- 
sists, even when we pass from the sphere of this life and from 
human society to that of religion and of the world where God 
reigns alone, where destiny gives place to the pure action of 
Providence, where fact and right are one and the same thing. 
The idea of merit and demerit, transported in some sort bejrond 
this world, is the true reason of the idea of the punishments and 
the rewards of another life. It is not in the caprice of a being 
superior to us in power that resides the legitimacy of future pun- 
ishments and rewards. Take away the justice of God; hb 
power, absolute as it is, does not sufficiently authorize punish- 
ments and rewards. Take away his justice : what remains ? an 
order, and not a law ; and, instead of the sublime realization of 
the idea of merit and demerit, rehgion is no longer any thing but 
the menace of a tyrannical force against a feeble being, condenmed 
to the part of patient and victim.f In heaven, as upon earth, 
and in heaven much more than upon earth, the sanction of law is 
not its foundation ; punishment and reward are derived from good 
and evil, but good and evil are not constituted by punishment 
and reward. 

Let us apply to all this the distinctions which we have pre- 
viously established. We have distinguished the logical order of 



♦ First Scries, jxuaim, particularly Vol. 2, part 8, Lecture 17, p. 218 ; Lec- 
ture 21 and 22, p. 341 ; sec also tbo Translation qfPlaiOj Vol. 8, argument of 
the Oorgias. 

t First Series, Vol. 1. p. 088; Vol. S, Lecture 19, p. 278-284. 
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ideas from the order of their acquisition. In the first order, one 
idea is the logical condition of another idea when it explains it ; 
in the second order, one idea is the chronological condition of 
another idea when it is produced in the human mind before it. 
Now, in regard to the question which occupies us, the idea of jus- 
tice, the idea of moral law, violated or fulfilled, is : 1st, the logi- 
cal condition of the idea of merit or of demerit, which without it 
is incomprehensible and inadmissible ; 2d, the antecedent, the 
chronological condition of the acquisition of the idea of merit or 
of demerit, which certainly never would have been produced in 
the mmd, if the idea of justice and injustice had not been pre- 
viously given it. Locke, after having often confounded, as we 
have seen, the logical condition of an idea with its chronological 
condition, here confounds at once the logical and chronological 
condition of an idea with this idea itself, and even with a conse- 
quence of this idea ; for the idea of punishment and reward is 
only a consequence of the idea of merit and demerit, which, in its 
turn, is only a consequence of the idea of good and evil, of just 
and unjust, which is the supreme principle beyond which it is 
impossible to ascend. Locke reverses this order : instead of first 
laymg down the idea of good and evil, then that of merit and 
demerit, then that of punishment and reward, it is the reward or 
the punishment, that is, the pleasure or the pain that results from 
it, which, according to Locke, is the foundation of good and evil, 
and of the moral rectitude of actions. 

Book IL Chap. XXVIIL § 5. " Moral good and eWZ.— Good 
and evil, as hath been shown. Book IL Chap. XX. § 2, and Chap. 
XXI. § 42, are nothing but pleasure or pain, or that which occa- 
sions or procures pleasure or pain to us. Moral good and evil, 
then, is only the conformity or disagreement of our voluntary 
actions to some law, whereby good or evil is drawn on us by the 
will and power of the law-maker ; which good and evil, pleasure 
or pain, attending our observance or breach of the law, by the 
decree of the law-maker, is what we call reward and punish- 
ment." 
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Hence, Locke distinguishes three laws or rules, to wit : the di* 
vine law, the civil law, the law of opinion or reputation. 

Ibid. § 1, " By the relation they bear to the first of these, 
men judge whether their actions are sins or duties ; by the sec- 
ond, whether they be criminal or innocent ; and by the third, 
whether they be virtues or vices." 

Ibid. § 8. " Divine law, the measure of sin and duty. — First, 
The divine law, whereby I mean tha;t law which God has set to 
the actions of men, whether promulgated to them by the light of 
nature, or the voice of revelation. That God has given a rule 
whereby men should govern themselves, I think there is nobody 
80 brutish as to deny. He has a right to do it ; we are his crea- 
tures : he has goodness and wisdom to direct our actions to that 
which is best ; and he has power to enforce it by rewards and 
punishments, of infinite weight and duration, in another life ; for 
nobody can take us out of his hands. This b the only true 
touchstone of moral rectitude, and by comparing them to this 
law it is that men judge of the most considerable moral good or 
evil of their actions ; that is, whether as duties or sins, they are 
like to procure them happiness or misery from the hand of the 
Almighty." 

You see then that the punishments and rewards of another 
life are declared the sole touchstone, the sole measure of the ree- 
titude of our actions. But suppose that the law which God has 
given us were not just in itself, independently of the punishments 
and rewards which are attached to it, the act which obeys it or 
breaks it would be neither good nor bad in itself ; and then the 
divine will would have in vain attached to this law, indifferent in 
itself, both in regard to its fulfilment and its violation, punish- 
ments the most dreadful and rewards most alluring, these prom- 
ises and these threats, addressed only to the sensibility and not 
to the reason, would excite in us fear or hope, not respect and 
the sentiment of duty. And we must not say, like Locke, that 
God has the right to do it, that is, to establish this law, indif- 
ferent in itself, since we are his creatures ; for this means noth- 
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hag, unless that he is the strongest and that we are weakest : it 
is simply invoking the right of might. In general, the tendency 
of this theory is to make of God an arbitrary* king, to substitute 
in God will and power for reason and wisdom. It is a theodicea 
of the senses, not of the reason, made for slaves and brutes, not 
for intelligent and free beings. 

§ 9. " Civil law, the measure of crimes and tnnoeence.'^-Sec- 
ondly, the civil law, the rule set by the commonwealth to the ac- 
tions of those who belong to it, is another rule, to which men re- 
fer their actions to judge whether they be crimmal or no. This 
law nobody overlooks ; the rewards and punishments that enforce 
it being ready at hand, and suitable to the power that makes it ; 
which is the force of the commonwealth, engaged to protect the 
lives, liberties, and possessions of those who live according to its 
laws, and has power to take away life, liberty, or goods, from 
him who disobeys : which is the pimishment of ofifences commit- 
ted against this law.'* 

Society assuredly has this right ; this right is even a duty for 
it ; but upon the condition that the laws which it shall enact be 
just : for suppose the law which society establishes to be unjust, 
the violation of this law ceases to be unjust, and then the pun- 
ishment of an act not unjust which has transgressed an unjust 
law is itself an injustice. Take away, I repeat, the legitimacy 
and the justice of the law, and you destroy the justice and the 
Intimacy of the punishment. Punishment loses all character 
of morality and only keeps that of purely physical force, which 
could not be, as Hobbesf clearly saw, too great, too absolute, 
since it subsists only through the fear which it inspires. 

§ 10. ** Philosophical law, the measure of virtue and vice, — 
Thirdly, the law of opinion or reputation. Virtue and vice are 
names pretended and supposed everywhere to stand for actions 
in their own nature right and wrong ; and as far as they really 



* JhtndaHon of Plato, Vol. 1, aigument of the Buikffphr6n. 
t F!nt Series, Vol. 8, Leot 9, etc. 
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are so applied, they so far are coincident with the divine law 
above mentioned. But yet, whatever is pretended, this is visible^ 
that these names, virtue and vice, in the particular instances of 
their application, through the'several nations and societies of men 
in the world, are constantly attributed only to such actions as in 
each country and society are in reputation or discredit. Nor b 
it to Be thought strange, that men everywhere should give the 
name of virtue to those actions which among them are judged 
praiseworthy, and call that vice which they accoimt blamable ; 
since otherwise they would condemn themselves if they should 
think any thing right to which they allowed not commendation, 
any thing wrong which they let pass without blame. Thus the 
measure of what is everywhere called and esteemed virtue and 
\ice, is the approbation or dislike, praise or blame, which by a 
secret and tacit consent estabhshes itself in the several sociedes, 
tribes, and clubs of men in the world ; whereby several actions 
come to find credit or disgrace among them according to the 
judgment, maxims, or fashion of that place. For though men, 
uniting into politic societies, have resigned up to the public the 
disposing of all their force, so that they cannot employ it against 
any fellow-citizens any farther than the law of the country di- 
rects ; yet they retain still the power of thinking well or ill, ap- 
proving or disapproving of the actions of those whom they live 
among and converse with ; and by this approbation and dislike, 
they establish among themselves what they will call virtue and 
vice." 

§ 11. "That this is the common measure of virtue and vice, 
will appear to any one who considers that though that passes for 
vice in one country which is counted a virtue, or at least not vice 
in another, yet, everywhere, virtue and praise, vice and blame, 
go together." 

Upon this point Locke cites all pagan antiquity, which excited 
to virtue by appeal to glory. He even cites a passage of St. 
Paul, which he forces and turns aside from its natural sense in 
order to arrive at the conclusion that there is no other measure 
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of virtue than good or bad renown. Read also § 12 : The ** en- 
forcements^^ of this law are " condemnation and discredit,** 

But you perceive that it is the same with opinion, the pretended 
philosophic law, as it is with public chastisements or the civi] 
law, as it is with the chastisements of another life or the divine 
law. Suppose that virtue is not virtue in itself, and that it is 
praise and approbation which constitute it, then it is clear that 
there is no longer any morality ; there is no longer any law ; 
there is no longer any thing but arbitrary customs, local and 
changing ; there is no longer any thing but fashion and opinion. 
Now, opinion is nothing but a lying noise, or it is the echo of the 
pubhc conscience, and in this case it is an effect and not a cause; 
its legitimacy and its force lie in the energy of the sentiment of 
good and evil. But to elevate the effect to the rank of the cause, 
to establish good and evil upon opinion alone,* is to destroy good 
and evil, is to pervert and corrupt virtue by giving fear as its 
only source ; it is to make courtiers, not virtuous men. Popu- 
larity is one of the sweetest things in the world, but only when 
it is the echo of our own conscience and not the price of com- 
plaisance ; when it is acquired by a course of truly virtuous ac- 
tions, by constancy to character, fidehty to principles and to 
friends, in the common service of country. Glory is the crown, 
not the foundation of virtue. Duty is not measured by reward. 
Without doubt it is easier to perform it upon a public theatre, 
with the applauses of the crowd ; but it does not decrease in ob- 
scurity, it does not perish in ignominy : there, as elsewhere, it 
remains the same, inviolable and obligatory. 

The conclusion, to which I continually recur, is, that here 
Locke evidently takes the consequence for the principle, the 
effect for the cause. And remark that this confusion is a neces- 
sity of the system of Locke. This system admits no idea which 
does not come from reflection or from sensation. Reflection not 



* This is the fundamental error of Smith's Thtoty of ike Moral SenHmmU^ 
IBInt Series, Vol. 4, I^ect. 16, p. 2S4-240, etc. 
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being here admissible, Locke addresses himself to sensttico ; 
sensation not being able to explain the idea which men hmwe of 
good and evil, the question is to find an idea more or less resem- 
bling it, which can enter into the human understanding by sensa- 
tion, and take the place of the former. This idea is that of pun- 
ishment and reward, which is resolved into that of fear and hope, 
of pleasure and pain, of happiness and misery, and in general of 
utility. Once more, this confusion was necessary to the system 
of Locke, and it saves his system ; but, this confu«on being dis- 
pelled and the facts being re-established in their real value and 
true order, there is an end to the system of Locke. 

Let us therefore see where we are in regard to this system. 
Locke has tried his system upon a certain number of particular 
ideas, the idea of space, the idea of the infinite, the idea of time, 
the idea of personal identity, the idea of substance, the idea of 
cause, the idea of good and evil, undertaking to explain all these 
ideas by sensation and by reflection. We have followed Locke 
upon all those points which he has himself chosen ; and, upon 
all these points, an attentive examination has demonstrated to ua 
that we can explain none of these ideas by sensation or reflectioD, 
except on the condition of entirely misconceiving the real char- 
acters with which these ideas are now marked in the imderstand- 
ing of all men, and of confounding, by the lud of this alteration, 
these ideas with other ideas which are more or less intimately 
connected with them but which are not the same, with ideas 
which precede them but do not constitute them, or which follow 
them and do not any the more constitute them, such ns the ideas 
of body, of succession, of number, of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness and memory, of collection and totality, of reward and pun- 
ishment, of pain and pleasure. Without doubt, sensation and 
reflection explain these last ideas ; but these ideas are not those 
which he undertook to explain, and the system of Locke is there- 
by convicted of not being able to account for all the ideas which 
are in the human understanding. 

The theories which we have exhibited and discussed fill thrse- 
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fourths of the second book of the Eitay on the Human Under- 
ttanding, Locke has then only to deduce generalizations ; he 
has nothing more to do but to see how, the ideas which we hare 
examined, and all ideas analogous to them, being furnished by 
sensation and reflection, upon these bases the whole edifice of 
the human understanding can be erected. On our side, the 
most important part of our task is accomplished. It was neces- 
sary to accompany the exposition of the principles of the system 
of Locke with a thorough discussion. Now that these principles 
are overturned, we can proceed more speedily ; it will be suffi- 
cient to run rapidly over the last part of the second book, tra- 
cing the principal propositions, elucidating them with some reflec- 
tions. 

Locke calls all those ideas which are immediately derived from 
sensation and reflection, simple ideas. Simple ideas are the ele- 
ments with which we form all other ideas. Locke calls those 
ideas which we subsequently form from the combination of sim- 
ple and primitive ideas, compound ideas, complex ideas ; so that 
the whole development and play of the human understanding b 
reduced to acqwring immediately, by the senses or reflection, a 
certain number of simple ideas which Locke believes he has de- 
termined ; then to forming from these materials, by way of com- 
position and association, complex ideas ; then to forming again, 
from these complex ideas, ideas more complex than the first, and 
so on, until all the ideas which are in the human understandii^ 
are exhausted (Book IL Chap. IL and Chap. XIL) 

I must here expose an error, of idea or of word, just as you 
please. 

It is not true that we commence by simple ideas, and then 
proceed to complex ideas : on the contrary, we commence by 
complex ideas, then from complex ideas proceed to simple ideas ; 
and the process of the human mind in the acquisition of ideas, is 
precisely the inverse of that which Locke assigns. All our primaiy 
ideas are complex ideas, for the evident reason that all our facul- 
ties, or at least a great number of our faculties, enter at once into 
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exercise ; their simultaneous action gives us, at the same time, a 
certain number of ideas connected with each other, and which 
form a whole. For example, the idea of the exterior world, 
which is given us so quickly, is a very complex idea, wluch con- 
tains a multitude of ideas. There is the idea of the secondary 
qualities of exterior objects ; there is the idea of their primary 
qualities ; there is the idea of the permanent reahty of something 
to which you refer those qualities, to wit, bodies, matter ; there 
is the idea of space which contains bodies ; there is the idea of 
time in which their movements are accomplished, etc. And do 
you believe that you have at first by itself the idea of primary 
quahties and secondary qualities, then the idea of the subject of 
these qualities, then the idea of time, then the idea of space? 
Not at all ; it is simultaneously, or nearly simultaneously, that 
you acquire all these ideas. Moreover, you do not have them 
without knowing that you have them. Now, consciousness im- 
plies a certain degree of attention, that is, of will ; it implies, also, 
the belief in your own existence, in the real and substantial me 
which you are. In a word, you have a multitude of ideas which 
are given in each other, and all your primitive ideas are complex 
ideas. They are complex for still another reason, because they 
are particular and concrete, as I have shown in the last lecture. 
Abstraction then comes, which, applying itself to these primitive, 
complex, concrete, and particular data, separates what nature 
had given you united and simultaneous, and considers by itself 
each of the parts of the whole. This part isolated from the whole 
to which it belongs, this idea detached from the total picture of 
the primitive ideas, becomes on abstract and simple idea, until a 
more sagacious abstraction decomposes this pretended simple idea, 
and makes several other ideas spring from it, which it considers 
stfll abstractedly from each other ; until finally, from decompo- 
sition to decompos^ion, abstraction and analysis arrive at ideas so 
umple that they are, or appear to be, indecomposable. The 
more simple an idea is, the more general it is ; the more abstract 
on idea is, the more extensive it is. We start with the concrete^ 
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and proceed to the abstract ; we start with the determined and 
the particular, to proceed to the simple and the general. The 
course of the understanding is, therefore, as I have said to you, 
entirely the inverse of that which Locke imputes to it. I must 
render this justice to the school of Locke, that it has not suffered 
an error so grave to remain in the analysis of the understandmg, 
and that the true process of the human mind was restored by 
Condillac. 

It has not been thus in regard to another opinion of Locke 
mingled with the former, that the mind is passive in the acquisi- 
tion of simple ideas, and active in the acquisition of complex ideas 
(Book IL Chap. I. § 25 ; Chap. XIL § 2). Without doubt the 
mind is more active, and its activity is more easily seized in ab- 
straction and the formation of general ideas (this is what must 
be understood by the complex ideas of Locke) ; but it b also ac- 
tive in the acquisition of particular ideas (simple ideas of Locke), 
for in that there is still consciousness, and consciousness supposes 
attention, activity. The mind is active whenever it thinks, it 
cannot always think, as Locke has clearly seen (Book IL Chap. I. 
§ 18, 10) ; but whenever it does think, and it assuredly thinks in 
the acquisition of particular ideas, it is active. Locke had too 
much diminished the intervention of the activity of the mind ; 
we shall see that the school of Locke, far from extending it, have 
diminished it still more. 

All ideas are obtained, or supposed to be obtained : their 
mechanism has been described ; it only remains to search out 
their most general characters. Locke divides them mto clear 
and distinct ideas, and into obscure and confused ideas (Book II. 
Chap. XXIX.), into real and chimerical ideas (Book II. Chap. 
XX.), into complete and incomplete ideas (Book II. Chap. 
XXXI.), into true and false ideas (Book II. Chap. XXXII.). In 
this last chapter is found the remark, so often repeated since, 
that, strictly, all our ideas are true, and that error does not fall 
upon the idea considered in itself: for, even when you have the 
idea of a thing that does not exist, the idea of a centaur, oi a 

Vol. II. 13 
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chimera, it is certain that you have the idea which you hare ; 
only this idea that you really have has no object really existing 
in nature ; but the idea in itself is not less true. The error per- 
tains then, not to the idea, but to the affirmation that is some- 
times joined to it, that this idea has an object really existing in 
nature. You are not in error because you have the idea of a cen- 
taur, but you are in error when to this idea of the centaur you 
join the affirmation, that the object of such an idea exists. It is 
not the idea taken in itself, it is the judgment that is joined to it> 
which contains the error. The school of Locke has developed 
and elucidated this judicious observation. 

The second book terminates with an excellent chapter on the 
association of ideas (Book II. Chap. XXXIII.). Not only are 
ideas clear or obscure, distinct or confused, real or chimerical, 
complete or incomplete, true or false ; they have also the incon- 
testable property, that by occasion of one we conceive the other, 
that they are recalled and suggested by each other. There are 
natural, necessary, and rational associations of ideas ; and there 
are false, arbitrary, and vicious associations of ideas. Locke 
clearly saw and forcibly designated the danger of the last ; he has 
shown by a multitude of examples how frequently, simply be- 
cause we have seen two things by chance united, this purely ac- 
cidental association remains in the imagination and subjugates the 
understanding. Hence, the source of a crowd of errors, and not 
only of false ideas, but of false sentiments, of arbitrary antipathies 
or sympathies, of aberrations which often degenerate into foDy. 
We find here in Locke the wisest counsels for the education of 
the soul and of the mind, on the art of breaking up in good 
time the false connections of ideas, and of establishing in their 
place rational connections, which spring from the nature itself of 
ideas and from the nature of the human mind. I regret only one 
thing : it is, that Locke has not pushed this analysis far enough, 
and that he has still left so much vagueness and indeci^on on 
this important subject. It should not have been enough for him 
to establish that there are true, natural, and rational connections. 
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and false, accidental, and irrational connections ; it was necessary 
to show in what true connections consist ; it was necessary to de- 
termine what are the most important, the most usual of these 
legitimate connections, and to endeavor to ascend to the laws 
which govern them. A precise theory of these laws would have 
been an immense service rendered to philosophy, for the laws of 
the associations of ideas rest upon the laws of the understanding 
itself. Finally, when Locke passed to vicious associations, he 
should have shown what is the root of these associations, and 
what is the relation between false and true connections. We see 
only the extravagant side of the human understanding, until we 
ascend to the source, to the reason of extravagance. Thus Locke 
continually recommends, and very justly, to break up in the mind 
of children the habitual connection of phantoms with darkness. 
A wiser analysis would have sought upon what rests this asso- 
ciation of ideas between mysterious beings and night, darkness, 
obscurity. The idea of phantoms or of spectres has never been 
united in the mmd or in the imagination with the idea of the sun 
and a clear light. There is certainly in this association an extrava- 
gance, but an extravagance which has its reason, which it would 
have been curious and useful to search out ; there is in it a vicious 
connection which analysis can completely explain only by refer- 
ring it to another connection of ideas, natural and legitimate, per- 
verted in this particular case. Otherwise, I repeat, this whole 
chapter is that of an ingenious observer, a true philosopher ; and 
we shall see hereafter that the association of ideas has become in 
the hands of the school of Locke, a rich subject of experiment 
and wise results, a fruitful theme which this school has particu- 
larly loved and studied, and upon which it has rendered incon- 
testable service to the human reason. 

Such is the exact and faithful analysis of the second book. 
Locke has made all our ideas spring from sensation or from re- 
flection, has exhibited the different general characters under 
which they may be classified, and their most remarkable, most 
useful, or most dangerous property: ideology, psychology, at 
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least that of Locke, is achieved. It remains to pass to the appli* 
cations of ideology, to the knowledge of objects and beii^ hj 
the aid of ideas : such will be the subject of the fourth book. 
But Locke, having clearly seen what is the relation of woitis to 
ideas, and how fruitful a cause of error to the human under- 
standing words are, devotes an entire book to the examination of 
the great question of signs and language. 

You know that this too is one of the favorite subjects of the 
school of Locke ; and I freely acknowledge that this is the ques- 
tion, with that of the association of ideas, upon which it has merited 
most of philosophy. I am thankful for a multitude of sound, 
ingenious, even original ideas, which are scattered through thb 
third book. Locke has seen with wonderful clearness what is 
the necessary intervention of signs, of words, in the formation of 
abstract and general ideas ; what is the influence of agns and 
words in definitions, and consequently in a considerable part of 
logic : he has seen and signalized the advantages of a good sys- 
tem of signs, the utility of a well-formed language, the disputes 
of words to which a defective language too often reduces phi- 
losophy, and on all these pomts he has opened the route upon 
which his school have entered. If he has not been fiEur, yet he 
it is who has opened the way; if he has let many profound 
observations escape him which have been the conquest of his 
successors, he has in return shunned many systematic errors into 
which they have fallen. Faithful to his method of seeking much 
more the origin of things than then: actual characters, Locke hie 
not been wanting m seeking, although very briefly, what is the 
origin of words, of signs, of language. He has recogniied that 
the materials of language pre-exist in nature, in sounds, in that 
of our organs which is fitted for their formation ; but be haa 
perfectly comprehended that, if there were nothing else than 
soimds, even articulate sounds, there would be the mateiiaila of 
signs, yet there would be no signs. The understanding must 
attach a sense, some meaning to a sound, in order that this 
sound may become a sign, a sign of the internal conoeptioii of 
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the understanding. "Parrots and several oiher birds/' says 
Locke (Book III. Chap. I. § 1 and 2), "will be taught to 
make articulate sounds distinct enough ; which yet by no means 
are capable of language. Besides articulate sounds, therefore, it 
was farther necessary that man should be able to use these sounds 
ms signs of interned conceptions, and to make them stand as 
marks for the ideas within his own mind." Whence it follows : 
Ist, that the intelligence is not the product of languages, but 
that on the contrary languages are the products of intelligence ; 
2d, that, most words having, as Locke has very well remarked, 
an arbitrary signification, not only are languages products of 
intelligence, but that they are in great part even products of the 
wQl ; whilst, in the school of Locke and in a school quite oppo- 
site, intelligence has been made to come from language, and 
language from sensation and sound, without doubting that there 
is an abyss between sound as sound and sound as a sign, and 
that what makes it a sign is the power of comprehending it, that 
is, the mind, the intelligence. Sounds, and the organs which 
perceive them and produce them, are the conditions of language ; 
its principle is intelligence. Here, at least, I congratulate Locke 
for not having confounded the condition of a principle with the 
principle itself: we shall see that his successors have not been as 
wise.* 

I will now draw from this third book as a whole, and from the 
theories which it contains, a certain number of important points 
which appear to me suspicious, doubtful, or false : in regard to 
which you shall judge. 

I. Locke affirms (Book IIL Chap. I. § 5) that " words ulti- 
mately derive their origm from such as signify sensible things ;'' 
that is, that in the last analysis all words have for their roots 
elementary words, which are signs of sensible ideas. 

At first, we may deny the absolute truth of this proposition. I 



* Firat Series, Vol. 8, Lecture 2, on OondiUsc, p. M, etc, and Lecture S, 
p. 140. See alM Vol. 1, p. 866. 
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will give you two words, and I will ask you to reduce them to 
primitive words which express sensihle ideas. Take the word / 
or me. This word, at least in all the languages that are known 
to me, is irreducihle, indecomposahle, primitive; it expresseB 
no sensible idea, it represents nothing but the sense which the 
intelligence attaches to it ; it is a pure sign, with no relation to 
any sensible idea. The word being is in exactly the same case ; 
it is primitive and entirely intellectual. I know no language in 
which the word being is expressed by a corresponding word 
which represents a sensible idea ; therefore it is not true that all 
the roots of language are, in the last analysis, signs of sensible 
ideas. Moreover, were it true, even absolutely true, which is not 
the fact, behold the only conclusion which could be drawn from 
it. Man is at first led by the action of all his faculties out of 
himself and towards the exterior world ; the phenomena of the 
exterior world first strike him ; these phenomena therefore re- 
ceive the first names ; these names are naturally borrowed from 
their objects ; they are, as it were, tinged with thdr colore. 
Then when man, falling back upon himself, distinctly perceives 
the intellectual phenomena of which he had at first only con- 
fused glimpses, and when he wishes to express these new phe- 
nomena of the soul and of thought, analogy leads him to attach 
the signs for which he is seeking to the signs which he already 
possesses, for analogy is the law of all language, nascent or 
developed : hence the metaphors into which analysis resolves the 
greater part of the most abstract moral ideas. But it does not 
at all follow that man has thereby wished to mark the generatkm 
of his ideas ; and because the signs of certain ideas are analo- 
gous to the signs of certain other ideas, it is necessaiy to con- 
clude that the former were formed after the latter and upon the 
latter, and not that the ideas of all these signs are in themselves 
identical or analogous. It is, however, on account of these 
analogies, purely verbal, and which, I repeat, do not account for 
all the phenomena of language, that the school of Locke, avaifing 
itself of the relations of words to each other and of the seaslbfe 
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character of the greater part of their roots, has pretended that, 
all the signs being derived in the last analysis from sensible signs, 
all ideas are equally derived from sensible ideas. This is the 
foundation of the great work of Home Tooke,* who, with respect 
to grammar, has developed with a hardy fidelity the system 
already clearly indicated in the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing (Book III. Chap. I. § 5), a system more or less in accordance 
with the necessary intervention of intelligence in the formation of 
language which Locke had himself signalized, and with the 
power of reflection distinct from sensation m the acquisition of 
our knowledge. " It may also lead us a little towards the origi- 
nal of all our notions and knowledge,'* says Locke, " if we remark 
how great a dependence our words have on common sensible 
ideas ; and how those, which are made use of to stand for actions 
and notions quite removed from sense, have their rise from 
thence, and from obvious sensible ideas are transferred to more 
abstruse significations, and made to stand for ideas that come not 
under the cognizance of our senses ; v. g., to imagine, apprehend y 
comprehend, adhere, conceive, instil, disgust, disturbance, tranquil- 
lity, <&c., are all words taken from the operations of sensible 
things, and appHcd to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in its 
primary signification, is breath ; angel, a messenger ; and I doubt 
not, but if we could trace them to their sources, we should find, 
in all languages, the names, which stand for things that fall not 
under our senses, to have had their first rise from sensible ideas. 
By which we may give some kind of guess, what kind of notions 
they were, and whence derived, which filled their minds, who 
were the first beginners of languages ; and how nature, even in 
the naming of things, unawares suggested to men the originals 

and principles of all their knowledge " 

II. Another proposition of Locke : " The signification of words 
is perfectly arbitrary" (Book III. Chap. II. § 8). I have just 
acknowledged that the greater part of words are arbitrary, and 



• See Lecture U in this Vol 
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come not only from the intelligence, but from the wilL I firmly 
believe that the greater part of words are conyentional ; but the 
question is to know whether all words are conventioiial ; the 
point to determine is whether there is absolutely not a single root 
in language which carries its signification with itself, which has 
its natural meaning, which is the foundation of subsequent con- 
vention, instead of coming from thb convention. It b a great 
question which Locke has cut off with a single word, and which 
his whole school has regarded as definitively resolved ; it has not 
even agitated it. In all cases, even when I should grant (which 
I cannot grant in an absolute manner) that all words are arbi- 
trary, I should except the laws of the relation of words to each 
other. A language is not a simple collection of words ; it is the 
system of the various relations of words to each other. These 
relations so variable may be reduced to invariable relations, 
which constitute the foundation of each language, its grammar, 
the common and identical part of all languages, that is, general 
grammar, which has its laws, its necessary laws, which are d^Ted 
from the nature itself of the human mind. Now, it is remarka- 
ble that, m the book on words, Locke treats continually of words, 
never of their relations, never of syntax, never of the true fomi* 
dation of languages ; there is a multitude of particular reflectioiis 
which are ingenious; but no theory, no real grammar. The 
school of Locke has converted the isolated remarks oi the master 
into a grammatical system, true or false, which we shall encounter 
hereafter. 

III. But here is a proposition of Locke which is quite as im- 
portant. Locke declares that what is called general and universal 
is a work of the understanding, and that real essence is nothing 
else than nominal essence. Book III. Chap. III. § 2 : " General 
and universal belong not to the real existence of things ; but are 
the inventions and creatures of the understanding, made by it f(Nr 
its own use, and concern only signs, whether words or ideas." 
You sec it is the very foundation of nominalism. It is important 
to examine, although succinctly, this proposition, which baa 
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become in the school of Locke an unquestioned principle, a 
prejudice placed above discussion. 

I perceive a book, then another book, then another book still ; 
1 neglect by abstraction their differences of position, of size, of 
form, of color ; I attend to their relations of resemblance which 
it is useless to enumerate, and I arrive by known processes to the 
general idea of book ; and this general idea b expressed for me 
by the word book. What is then beneath this word ? Neither 
more nor less than this : 1st, the supposition that among the dif- 
ferent books placed imder my eyes there is, besides the differen- 
ces which separate them, resemblances, common qualities, with- 
out which any generalization would be impossible; 2d, the 
supposition that there is found a mind capable of understanding 
these common qualities ; dd, finally, the supposition that there 
are objects really existing, real books, subjects of these common 
qualities. The word book represents all this: different books 
existing in nature, common qualities among these different books, 
and a mind capable of conceiving these common qualities, and oi 
elevating them to their general idea. But independently of these 
different and real books, of their common qualities, and of the 
mind which conceives them, does the word book express some- 
thing existing which is neither such nor such a book, but book in 
itself? No, certainly. Therefore the word book is merely a 
word, a pure word, which has no special type, no real object 
existing in nature : it is therefore certain that the general essence 
of book is confounded with its nommal essence, that the existence 
of book is only a word ; and here I entirely agree with Locke 
and nominalism. 

But are there not other general ideas ? Let us examine : I 
perceive a body, and at the same instant my mind cannot but 
suppose that it is in a certain particular space, which b the place 
of this particular body. I perceive another body, and my mind 
cannot help believing that this other particular body is also in a 
particular space ; and thus I arrive, and I arrive very soon, as 
you have seen, without the necessity of passing through a long 

13* 
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course of experiments, at the general idea of space. It remaias 
to know whether thb general idea of space is exactly the same as 
the general idea of book, and whether the word space sigpufies 
nothing more than the word book. Let us consult the human 
mind, and the truth of interior facts. It is an incontestable fact 
that, when you speak of book in general, you do not add to the 
idea of book that of real existence. On the contrary, I ask 
whether, when you speak of space in general, you add or do not 
add to this idea belief in the reality of space ? I ask whether h 
is the same with space as with book ; whether you believe, fcnr 
example, that there is out of you only particular spaces, that 
there is not a universal space capable of embracing all possible 
bodies, a space one and continuous, of which different particular 
spaces are only arbitrary portions and measures ? It is certain 
that when you speak of space, you have the conviction that there 
is something beyond you which is space, as, when you speak of 
time, you have the conviction that there is something out of you 
which is time, even when you know neither the nature of time, 
nor that of space. Different times, different spaces, are not the 
constituent elements of time and space ; time and space are for 
you not merely the collection of those different times and those 
different spaces ; but you believe that space and time exist by 
themselves, and that it is not two or three spaces, two or three 
centuries which constitute space and time ; for every thing that 
is borrowed from experience, whether in regard to space, or in 
regard to time, is finite, and the character of space and time is 
for you that of being infinite, of being without commencement 
and without end : time is resolved into eternity, as space is re- 
solved into immensity. In a word, an invincible belief of the 
reality of time and space is attached for you to the general idea 
of time and space. This is what the human mind believes ; this 
is what is attested by consciousness. Here the phenomenon is 
precisely the inverse of that which I just before dengnated to 
you ; and whilst the general idea of book does not suppose in 
the human mind a conviction of the existence of any thing which 
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18 book, here, on the contrary, to the general idea of thne and 
space is attached the invincible conviction of the reality of some- 
thing which is space and time. Without doubt, the word space 
is a pure word like that of book ; but this word bears with it the 
supposition of a thing, of something real in itself : herein is the 
root and reason of realism. 

Nominalism thinks that general ideas are only words ; realism 
thinks that general ideas suppose something real : on both sides 
there is equal truth, equal error. Yes, without doubt, there is a 
large number of general ideas which are purely collective, and 
which express nothing else than the common qualities of objects, 
without implying any existence ; and in this sense nominalism b 
right. But it is also certain that there are general ideas which 
imply the supposition of the real existence of their object : real- 
ism rests upon this basis, which is incontestable. Now behold 
the error of nominalism and realism ! The force of realism re- 
sides in general ideas which invincibly imply the exterior exist- 
ence of their objects ; they are, you know, general, universal, 
necessary ideas ; it starts thence ; but in the circle of these su- 
perior ideas it attracts and envelops ideas which are purely col- 
lective and relative, bom of abstraction and language. That 
which it had a right to affirm of the former, it affirms of the lat- 
ter. It was right upon one point ; it claims an absolute right : 
therein it is wrong. On its side, nominalism, because it evidently 
demonstrates that there are many general ideas which are only 
collective, relative ideas, and pure words, hence concludes that 
all general ideas are nothing but general, collective, and relative 
ideas, pure signs. The one converts things into words, the other 
converts words into things. Both are right in the starting point ; 
both err in the conclusion by their excessive and absolute preten- 
sions. In genera], the sensualistic school is nominalistic, and the ide- 
alistic is realistic. Once more, on both sides, as it always is with the 
incomplete and the exclusive, there is a mixture of truth and error.* 

* On the difference of general collective ideas, and general necessaTj ideas, 
see Fint Series, Vol. 2, Lectures 2-4, p. 65 ; and on realism, uominaUam, 
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IV. I conclude by designating to you another propoatioii, or 
rather another pretension of Locke, which it is important to con- 
fine within just limits. Everywhere Locke attributes to words 
(Book III. Chap. II. § 4 ; Book IV. passim) the greatest part 
of our errors ; and if you expound the master by the pupils, you 
will find in all the writers of the school of Locke that all disputes 
are disputes of words ; that science is nothing but a language, 
and consequently that a well-constructed science b a well-con- 
structed language. I declare my opposition to the ezaggeratioiis 
of these assertions.* No doubt words have a great influence ; 
no doubt they have much to do with our errors, and we should 
strive to make the best language possible. Who questions it ? 
But the question is to know whether every error is derived from 
language, and whether science is merely a well- constructed lan- 
guage. No ; the causes of our errors are very different ; they 
are both more extended and more profound. Levity, presump- 
tion, indolence, precipitation, pride, a multitude of moral causes 
influence our judgments. The vices of language may be added 
to natural causes and aggravate them, but they do not constitute 
them. If you look more closely, you will see that the greater 
part of disputes, which seem at first disputes of words, are at 
bottom disputes of things. Humanity is too serious to become 
excited and often shed its best blood, for the sake of words. 
Wars do not turn upon verbal disputes : I say as much of other 
quarrels, of theological quarrels, and of scientific quarrels, the 
profundity and importance of which are misconceived when they 
are resolved into pure logomachies. Assuredly every science 

and oonceptoalism, First Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 21, p. 457-468, and the /»- 
iroductian to the unpublished Works of Abelard. 

♦ First Series, Vol. 8, Lecture 1, p. 68. "In order that this should be 
true, it would be necessary that our thought might take place without the 
aid of language, which is not the case. I will give but one example among 
a thousand. Is it by the aid of tlie word me or of the word existenee that I 
feel that I exist ? Have I here been from the word to the thing t The very 
supposition is absurd. Consciousness directly perooiyes its phenomena by 
the virtue which is in it, and not by that of words ; words powerAilly aid it| 
they do not constitute it." 
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should seek a well-constructed language ; but to suppose that 
there are well-constructed sciences because there are well-con- 
structed languages, is to take the effect for the cause. The con- 
trary is true: sciences have well-constructed languages when 
they are themselves well constructed. The mathematics have a 
well-constructed language. Why? Because in mathematics 
the ideas are perfectly determined ; the simplicity, the rigor, and 
the precision of ideas have produced rigor, precision, and simpli- 
city of signs. Precise ideas cannot be expressed in confused 
language ; and if in the infancy of a language it were so for a 
while, soon the precision, the rigor, and the fixedness of the ideas 
would dissipate the vagueness and the obscurity of the language. 
The excellence of physical and chemical sciences evidently comes 
from well-made experiments. Facts having been observed and 
described with fidelity, reason has been able to apply itself to 
these facts with certainty, and to deduce from them legitimate 
consequences and applications. Hence has sprung, and should 
have sprung, a good system of signs. Make the contrary suppo- 
sition ; suppose badly made experiments : the more strict the 
reasoning, founded upon these false data, shall be, the more er- 
rors will it draw from them, the greater reach and extent will it 
communicate to the errors. Suppose that the theories which re- 
sult from these imperfect and vicious experiments were repre- 
sented by the most simple, the most analogous, the best deter- 
mined signs ; of what importance will the goodness of the signs 
be, if that which is concealed under this excellent language is a 
chimera or an erroi ? Take medicine. The complaint is made 
that this science has advanced so little. What do you think 
must be done to bring it up from the regions of hypothesis, and 
to elevate it to the rank of a science ? Do you think that at first 
you could, b; a veil-constructed language, reform physiology 
and medicine ? Or do you not think that the true method is 
experiment, and with experiment the severe employment of rea- 
soning ? A good system of signs would of itself follow ; it would 
not come before, or it would uselessly come. It is the same in 
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philosophy. It has been nnceasmgly repeated that the structure 
of the human mind is entire in that of language, and that phi- 
losophy would be finished the day in which a philosophical lan- 
guage should be achieved ; and starting thence an endeavor has 
been made to arrange a certain philosophical language more or 
less clear, easy, elegant, and it has been believed that philosophy 
was achieved. It was not; it was far from being achieved. 
This prejudice has even retarded it, by separating experiment 
from it Philosophical science, like every science of observation 
and reasoning, lives by well-made observation and strict reason- 
ings. There, and not elsewhere, is the whole future of philos- 
ophy. 
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LECTURE XXI. 

ESSAY, FOUBTH BOOK. THEOBY OF BEPBESENTATIVE IDEAS.* 

Examination of the Fourth Book of tho Essay y in regard to knowledge. That 
knowledge, according to Locke, depends, let, on ideas ; 2d, on ideas con- 
formed to their object. — ^That the conformity or nonconformity of ideas 
with their objects, as the foundation of the true or of tho false in knowl- 
edge, is not a simple metaphor in Locke, but a veritable theory. — Exami- 
nation of the theory of representative ideas, Ist, in relation to the exterior 
world, to secondary qualities, to primary qualities, to the svhstratum of 
these qualities, to space, to time, etc. ; 2d, in relation to the spiritual 
world. — Appeal to revelation. Paralogism of Locke. 

Being in possession of all the ideas which are in the human 
understanding, their origin, their generation, their mechanism, and 
their characters ; being in possession of the signs by which they 
are expressed, manifested, and developed, it concerns us to see 
what man does with these ideas, what knowledge he derives from 
them, what is the extent of this knowledge, and what are its 
limits. Such is the subject of the fourth book of the Essay on 
the Human Understanding : he treats of knowledge, that is, not 
simply of ideas taken in themselves, but in relation to their ob- 
jects, in relation to other beings ; for knowledge goes thus far ; 
it attains to God, to bodies, and to ourselves. Now here, at the 
outset, is presented a prejudicial question. Knowledge reaches 
as far as beings, the fact is incontestable ; but how does this fact 
take place ? Having set out from ideas which are in it, how does 
the understanding attain to beings which are without it ? What 
bridge is there between the faculty of knowing which is within 
us, and the objects of knowledge which are without us ? When 
we shall have arrived on the other shore, we shall see what 

* On the theory of representative ideas, see 1st Series, Vol. 1, Lecture 8, 
pp. 86-42; Lecture 10, p. 71, etc. ; Vol. 8, Lecture 1, p. 68 ; especially VoL4^ 
Lecture 20, pp. 856-870 ; Lecture 21, pp. 417-481. 
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route we should pursue, and how far we can go ; but in the fint 
place it is necessary to know bow to make the passage. Before 
entering upon ontology, it is necessary to know how to pass horn 
psychology to ontology, what is the foundation, and legritimate 
foundation, of knowledge. It is this preliminary question which 
we shall at first address to Locke. 

The fourth book of the Bsgay on the Human Understanding 
begins by asserting that all knowledge depends on ideas. 

Book IV. 0/ knowledge. Chap. I. Of knowledge in general. 
§ 1 : <' Since the mind in all its thoughts and reasonings, hath no 
other immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or 
can contemplate, it b evident that our knowledge is only con- 
versant about them." 

But, as you have seen, Locke recognizes, and with reason, that 
ideas in themselves are always true. It is always true that we 
have the idea which we have, which is actually under the eye oi 
consciousness : let this idea be a chimera, a centaur, still we have 
it, and, under this relation, the idea cannot be fiEilae, it cannot bat 
be true, or rather, strictly speaking, it is neither false nor true. 
Where can error then begin, and wherein does truth reside ? 
Both evidently reside and can reside only in this supposition of 
the mind, that this idea is related or is not related to an object, 
to such or such an object really existing in nature. It is in this 
relation that truth or error lies for the human mind. If this 
relation may be seized, human knowledge is possible ; if this re- 
lation cannot be seized, human knowledge is impossible. Now, 
in supposing that this relation is possible, what is it, and in what 
does it consist? It behooves us on this point to interrogate 
Locke with precision and severity, for here must be the founda- 
tion of the theory of the true and the false in human knowledge, 
that is, the foundation of the fourth book which we have to ex- 
amine. 

Throughout the whole of this fourth book, as at the close of 
the second, Locke declares expressly that the true or the false in 
ideas, on which all knowledge turns, consists in the suppositkm of 
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a relation between these ideas and their object ; and still, every- 
where he declares expressly that this relation is, and can be, only 
a relation of conformity or nonconformity. The idea, on which 
falls, properly speaking, neither error nor truth, is conformed to 
its object, or is not conformed to it; if it is conformed to it, not 
only knowledge is possible, but it is true, for it rests upon a true 
idea, upon an idea conformed to its object ; or the idea is not 
conformed to its object, and the idea is false, and the knowledge 
which is derived from it is equally so. This is what we find 
from one end of the fourth book of the Essay on knowledge to 
the other ; it is what we find at each step in the last six chapters 
of the second book, where Locke treats of true and false ideas. 

Book II. Chap. XXXII. § 4 : " Whenever the mmd refers any 
of its ideas to any thing extraneous to them, they are then capable 
to be called true or false. Because the mind in such a reference 
makes a tacit supposition of their conformity to that thing." 

Book IV. Chap. IV. § 3 : <' It is evident, the mind knows not 
things immediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas 
it has of them. Our knowledge, therefore, is real, only so far 
as there is a conformity between our ideas and the reality of 
things." 

These two passages are positive ; they clearly reduce the ques- 
tion of the true and the false in knowledge to the question of con- 
formity or nonconformity of ideas with their objects. 

But is this necessity of the conformity of an idea with its ob- 
ject in order to be true, in Locke, a veritable philosophical theory, 
or is it only a simple manner of speaking, a metaphor more or 
less happy ? If it is a metaphor, I ask what is the theory con- 
cealed under this metaphor, and where in Locke's work may this 
theory be found a single time expressed ? I find throughout it 
nothing but the metaphor itself. If, in the complete absence ot 
every other theory, the two passages which I have just cited, 
were insufficient to establish that the necessity of the conformity 
of the idea to its object, in order to constitute tiruth, is not a 
metaphor, but a serious theory, I could bring here a multitude oC 
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other passages which would not leave any doubt in this respect. 
Thus, when at the close of the second book Locke treats of ideas 
as real or chimerical, as complete or incomplete, he rests upon 
his theory of conformity or nonconformity of ideas with their 
objccte. 

Book II. Chap. XXX. § I : " Beat ideas are conformable to 
their archetypes. First, by real ideas I mean such as have a 
foundation in nature ; such as have a conformity with the real 
being and existence of things, or with their archetypes. Fantas- 
tical or chimerical I call such as have no foundation in nature, 
nor have any conformity to that reality of bemg to which they 
are tacitly referred as to their archetypes." 

And what b a complete or incomplete idea? A complete idea 
will be completely conformed to its archetype ; an incomplete 
idea, that which will be conformed only in part. 

Book II. Chap. XXXI. § I: "Those I call adequate which 
perfectly represent those archetypes, which the mind supposes 
them taken from." 

The theory of complete or incomplete ideas rests on the theory 
of real and chimerical ideas, which rests on the theory of true or 
false ideas, which is wholly in the theory of the conformity of the 
idea to the object This point b of so much importance, that to 
take away all uncertainty, I wbh once more to quote a passage 
in which Locke lays down the problem itself; and the manner in 
which he lays it down excludes all ambiguity in the solution 
which he gives of it. 

Book IV. Chap. IV. § 3 : " But what shall be here the cri- 
terion ? How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its 
own ideas, know that they agree with things themselves ? This, 
though it seems not to want difficulty, yet, I think, there be two 
sorts of ideas that, we may be assured, agree with things . . . ." 
§ 4 : " Simple ideas carry with them all the conformity which is 
intended, or which our state requires ; for they represent to us 
things, under those appearances, wliich they are fitted to produce 
in us ;" and farther on : " Thb conformity between our simple 
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ideas, and the eiist«iic« of things, is sufficient for real knowl- 
edge." 

It is impossible to express one's self more categorically. It b 
not then a mere mMuier of speaking, a metaphor thrown off in 
pas^ng ; it is wholly a theory, wholly a system : let us examine 
it seriously. 

Behold tru^ and error, reality and chimera resolved into the 
representation or non-representation of the object by the idea, hito 
the confonnity or nonconformity of the idea to the object. There 
is knowledge on this condition and on this condition alone, that 
the idea represents its object, is conformed to it. But on what 
condition does an idea represent its object and is conformed to it? 
On this condition, that this idea resembies it, that this idea is with 
its object in the relation of a copy to the ori^nal. Think of the 
value of the words : the conformity of an idea to its object cannot 
signify any thing else, except the resemblance of this idea taken 
as a copy, with the object taken as an original. This is certainly 
what Locke expresses by the word archetypes, which he uses to 
designate the objects of ideas. Now, if the conformity of the 
idea to the object is only the resemblance of the copy with the 
original, with its archetype, I say that m this case the idea is 
taken only as an ira^. The idea must evidently be an image, 
in order to resemble something, in order to represent something. 
Behold, then, the representative reduced to an image. But ob- 
serve it closely, and you will see that every im^e implies some- 
thing material. Can we conceive an iro^e of any thing that is 
immaterial ? Every image is necessarily sensible and material, or 
it is merely a metaphor, a supposition which we have abandoned. 
Thus, in the last analysis, to say that there is knowledge if the 
idea is conformed to its object, and that no knowledge is possible 
except on this condition, is to pretend that there is do knowledge 
except on the condition that a thing be the image of this thii^, 
that is, its material image. All knowledge is, then, involved in 
the following question : Have we, concenung beings, ideas whioh 
repreaent &em to us, wUch resemble them, which are th«r 
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images, which are their material images ? or, have we not such 
images ? If we have, knowledge is possible ; if we have not, it 
is impossible. But, in fact, himian knowledge embraces the ex- 
terior world, the soul, and God. If, then, the knowledge oi these 
objects is possible and real, it is so only on the aforesud condition, 
to wit, that concerning these beings we have ideas which are eon- 
formed to them, ideas which represent them, which resemble 
them, which are images of them, and, once more, material images. 
Have we or have we not idea-images, material images of God, of 
the soul, of the exterior world ? Such is the question. Let ns 
apply it at first to the external world ; it is there especially that 
the theory of Locke appears admissible ; let us see what is its 
solidity, its value even upon this ground. 

The idea of the exterior world is the idea of bodies. Bodies 
are known only by their qualities. These qualities are primary 
or secondary. We understand, as you know, by the secondary 
qualities of bodies, those which might not exist notwithstanding 
the existence of the body ; for example, the qualities of which we 
acquire an idea by the sense of smell, by the sense of hearing, by 
the sense of taste, by all the senses, except that of touch, and 
perhaps also that of sight. The primary qualities of bodies are 
those which are given to us as the fundamental attributes of 
bodies, without which bodies would not exist for us. The primary 
quality, par excellence, is solidity, which implies more or less ex- 
tension, which directly implies form. We have the conviction 
that every body is solid, extended, that it has fomL We are 
convinced, again, that bodies have the property of causing in us 
those particular modifications which we call taste, sound, odor, 
perhaps even that modification which we call color. Locke 
grants all this, and it is he who has greatly contributed to spread 
the distinction between the primary qualities and the secondary 
qualities of bodies, upon which it is not our business here to en- 
large. See how he accounts for the acquiation of ideas of the 
primary qualities and of the secondary qualities. 

Book II. Chap. VIII. § 11. ** How primary gualitiei produoe 
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their ideas. — The next tbiDg to be considered is, how bodies pro- 
duce ideas in us ; and that is manifestly by impulse, the only 
way which we can conceive bodies to operate in." 

§ 12. "If then external objects be not united to our minds, 
when they produce ideas therein, and yet we perceive these orig- 
inal qualities in such of them as singly fall imder our senses, it is 
evident that some motion must be thence continued by our nerves 
or animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies, to the brain, or the 
seat of sensation, there to produce in our minds the particular 
ideas we have of them. And since the extension, figure, number, 
and motion of bodies, of an observable bigness, may be perceived 
at a distance by the sight, it is evident some singly imperceptible 
bodies must come from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to 
the brain some motion, which produces these ideas which we 
have of them in us." 

§ 13. " ffow secondary. — After the same manner that the 
ideas of these original qualities are produced in us, we may con- 
ceive that the ideas of secondary qualities are also produced, viz., 
by the operations of insensible particles on our senses. For it 
being manifest that there are bodies, each whereof are so small 
that we cannot, by any of our senses, discover either their bulk, 
figure, or motion, as is evident in the particles of the air and 
water, and others extremely smaller than those, perhaps as much 
smaller than the particles of air and water as the particles of air 
and water are smaller than peas or hailstones ; let us suppose at 
present that the different motions and figures, bulk and number 
of such particles, affecting the several organs of our senses, pro- 
duce in us those different sensations which we have from the 
colors and smells of bodies ; v. g., that a violet, by the impulse of 
such insensible particles of matter of peculiar figures and bulks, 
and in different degrees and modifications of their motions, causes 
the ideas of the blue color and sweet scent of that flower to be 
produced in our minds, it being no more impossible to conceive 
that God should annex such ideas to such motions, with which 
they have no similitude, than that he should annex the idea of 
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pain to the motiou of a piece of steel dividing our flesb, wHb 
which that idea hath no resemblance." 

§ 14. ** What I have said concerning colors and smells may be 
miderstood also of tastes and sounds, and other the like sensible 
qualities ; which, whatever reality we by mistake attribute to them, 
are in truth nothing m the objects themselves, but powers to pro- 
duce various sensations in us, and depend on those primary quali* 
ties, viz., bulk, figure, texture, and motion of parts, as I have sakL" 

If you go back to the principle of all this theory, badly dis- 
cussed and badly exposed in Locke, you will find that it is 
founded in the last analysis on this supposition, that, as bodies 
act upon each other only by contact, and consequently by impul- 
sion, so the mind can be in relation with corporeal things only on 
this condition, that there be contact between mind and body, and 
consequently only by so much as there shall be impulsion of the 
one upon the other. Now, in sensible ideas which are involun- 
tary, and in which, according to Locke, the mind is passive, the 
impulse must come from bodies upon the mind, and not from the 
mind upon bodies, and the contact cannot take place directly, 
but indirectly, by means of particles. Thus the necessity of con- 
tact involves that of particles, which, emitted by bodies, are in- 
troduced by organs into the brain, and thence introduce into the 
aoul what are called sensible ideas. The whole theory sets out 
vnth the necessity of a contact, and terminates in intermediate 
particles and their action. These particles are in other terms the 
sensible species of the peripatetic scholasticism, to which modem 
physics have done justice. There is at present no question con- 
cerning sonorous, visible, tangible species ; nor can there be any 
question concerning their emission, nor consequently concerning 
the principle which had engendered them, to wit, the necessity 
of contact and of impulsion, as the condition of the acquisition of 
sensible ideas. All this b at present an abandoned hypothecs 
upon which it would be superfluous to stop. Sensible ideas thus 
formed, once obtained on this condition, which is a chimera, be- 
hdd in what these ideas differ from each other. 
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According to Locke the ideas which we have of the primary 
qualities of matter, have this peculiarity, that they resemble their 
object ; while the ideas which we have of the secondary qualities 
of matter have this peculiarity, that they do not resemble their 
objects. 

Book II. Chap. YIII. § 15. ''The ideas of primary qualities 
of bodies are resemblances of them, and their patterns do really 
exist in the bodies themselves ; but the ideas produced in us by 
these secondary qualities, have no resemblance of them at all." 

The ideas of secondary qualities do not resemble these quali- 
ties ; very well : I immediately conclude, that, according to the 
theory of Locke, the ideas of secondary qualities are mere chime- 
ras, and that we have no knowledge of these qualities. Remem- 
ber that all knowledge, according to Locke, rests upon ideas, and 
that knowledge depends upon the resemblance of the idea to its 
object ; now, by the confession itself of Locke, the ideas of sec- 
ondary qualities do not resemble these qualities ; these ideas, 
then, do not contain any knowledge. Let it not be said that we 
have only an incomplete knowledge of the secondary qualities of 
bodies. If Locke had simply intended to say this, he should 
have said, according to his theory, that the ideas of secondary 
qualities represent but incompletely their objects ; but he says 
that they do not represent them in any manner. Therefore they 
do not contain even the most imperfect knowledge, they do not 
contain any knowledge ; they are mere chimeras, as the idea of 
the centaur, etc. The consequence is necessary in the theory of 
Locke. But does this consequence accord with the facts which 
it is our business to explain and not to destroy ? Is it, in fact, 
true that we have any knowledge of the secondary qualities of 
bodies ? Far from this, the secondary qualities of bodies, odor, 
sound, savor, and color, are for us real properties m bodies, to 
which we attribute the power of exciting in us certain modifica- 
tions or sensations. We not only have the consciousness of these 
sensations, but we believe that they have causes, and that these 
causes are in bodies. As we might conceive bodies independently 
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of these causes or powers, or properties or qualities, we call these 
qualities secondary qualities ; we know them, I confess, only in 
so f ar a3 causes of our sensations : but in short we know than by 
this title, and Uiis is a real knowledge incontestably found in all 
men. But, according to Locke, knowledge is always on this con- 
dition, that the idea upon which knowledge turns shall represmt 
its object. You have certainly the idea of the secondary quali- 
ties of bodies in so far as causes of several of your sensations. 
Well, this idea which you all have, and upon which is founded 
almost all your conduct and human life entire, is trae, constitutes 
a legitimate knowledge only on condition that it shall be con- 
formed to its object, to the causes of your sensations, to the sec- 
ondary qualities of bodies. And when I say that it shall be con- 
formed to them, think that the condition of the conformity is 
nothing less than that of resemblance, that the condition of the 
resemblance is nothing less than the condition of being an image, 
and that the condition of every image is nothing less than the 
ccmdition of being a sensible and material image : for there is no 
immaterial image. The question, then, is, whether you have or 
have not the material image of the secondary qualities of bodies, 
that is, of those properties of bodies which cause in you the sen- 
sations of color, of sound, of savor, and of odor. Let us see 
what the material image of a cause can be. A cause, in so far 
as cause (and the properties or secondary qualities of bodies are 
nothing else), has no form, no color ; consequently, what material 
image can be made of it ? A cause, whatever it may be, whether 
you place it in the soul or in what is called matter, is always a 
cause, is never any thing but a cause ; and in so far as cause, it 
falls neither imdor the hand nor imder the eye, it faUs under none 
of the senses : it is therefore something of which you cannot have, 
strictly, a sensible idea, an image-idea, a material image. There- 
fore since you have not, and cannot have the image of a cause, 
and since the secondary qualities of bodies are given to you only 
as causes, it follows that you should not have any legitimate 
knowledge of the secondary qualities of bodies ; it follows even. 
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strictly speaking, that you cannot Lave any legitimate or illegiti- 
mate knowledge of them, and that these qualities must be for 
you as if they were not, since you have been able to reach them 
only by the more or less faithful images which you make of them, 
images which are here absolutely wanting to you. The denial of 
the secondary qualities of bodies is then the inevitable result of 
the theory that every idea must represent its object in order to 
be true. This result is inevitable ; nevertheless experience con- 
tradicts it, and in contradicting it, refutes the principle. The 
ideas of secondary qualities do not in any manner resemble their 
objects, and nevertheless they contain a certain knowledge: 
therefore it is not true that all knowledge supposes the resem- 
blance of the idea to its object. 

The theory of Locke is destroyed upon the secondary qualities 
of bodies, let us see if it will be more happy in regard to the pri- 
mary qualities. 

Solidity is the primary quality of bodies par excellence. Solidi- 
ty with its degrees and its shades, hardness or softness, impene- 
trability ox penetrability, envelops extension, which contains di- 
mension and form : these are almost all the primary qualities of 
bodies. Locke affirms that the ideas of the primary qualities 
resemble these qualities. It is, in his eyes, their title of legiti- 
macy. This theory seems true on one point, in that which re- 
gards form. In fact, the form of objects, which appertains to 
extension, which appertains to solidity, is painted upon the retina. 
Experience testifies to it, and the conformity of these images to 
their objects seems certunly the foundation of the truth of the 
ideas which we have of the form of objects ; but this is only a 
false semblance. 

If the resemblance of the image upon the retina to the form 
of the exterior object is the foundation of the knowledge of the 
form of this object, it follows that this knowledge could never 
have been acquired except on the following conditions : 

1st, That we should know that some image is upon the retina. 

2d, That by some process, comparing the image upon the reti- 

Vol. II. U 
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na with the exterior object, we should find in hci the image 
which is on the retina sinular to the object in respect to fonn, 

These two conditions arc necessary ; but are they, in reality, 
fulfilled, in the fact of the knowledge of the forms of exteiior 
objects ? Not at all. First, the knowledge of the image upon 
the retina is a tardy acquisition of experience and of physiology. 
The first men who believed that they had before them figured 
bodies, did not in the least know that there were images upon 
the retina. They were still farther from calling into question the 
resemblance between these images, which they knew not, and 
the forms of the bodies which they knew ; and, consequently, 
the condition which is imposed upon the human mind of knowing 
the image upon the retina and verifying the conformity of this 
image with its object, is not the process which abandoned to it- 
self, and without any sjrstem, it naturally employs to know the 
forms of bodies. Afterwards, observe that if the faithful picture 
of the object on Uie retina explains the secret of the perception 
of this form, it is necessary that this image should go from the 
retina to the optic ner\'e, from the optic nerve to the brain, which, 
as Locke says, is the audience-chamber of the soul, and that 
from this audience-chamber it should be introduced into the soul 
itself : but it may be stopped at each step. From the retina the 
image must be transmitted by the optic nerve. Now, who does 
not know that the optic nerve is m a dark region, impenetrable 
to light ? The optic nerve is dark ; no image can then be painted 
upon it : and the image thus abandons us. Besides, the brain, 
this audience-chamber, is also in a dark region ; the soul, which, 
according to the theory of Locke, must look upon the retina in 
order to encounter an image of the form of the body, and which 
must see this image, and see it conformed to its original, can 
make this observation neither upon the optic nerve, nor upon the 
brain. 

We have, thus to speak, closed all the avenues of the soul to 
the hypothesis of the idea-imago ; in the perception of the form 
of objects, wo do not find tlic three things — figured objects — a 
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Boul capable of percei?iDg the figures of theae objects — sn inter- 
mediate iniage between the real form of objects and the soul ; 
figttred objects alone exist, and a soul endowed with the iaculty 
of perceiving them with their fonns. The existence of the image 
of the figure of objects upon the retJna b a real fact, which b, 
doubtless, the previous condition of the perception of visible ap- 
pearances, but not the foundation of this perception, which pre- 
cedes it, but does not constitute it nor in any wise explain it. 
The existence of the image of the figure of objects upon the reti- 
na, a simple condition and an exterior condition of the phenomft- 
non of vision, transformed into a complete explanation of this phe- 
nomenon, is the source of the hypothesis of the idea-image, as to 
the pereepUon of the forms of objects. It has stjl! another. Not 
only a the soul endowed with the faculty of perceiving the forms 
of present objects, certain orgamc conditions being fulfilled ; bnt 
agwn, when these objects are absent, it is endowed with the fac- 
ulty of recalling tliem, not only of knowing that they were, bnt 
of representing them such as they were, and with the forms which 
we had perceived in them when they were present. The memoiy 
has really this imaginative power ; we ima^e objects precisely 
as we pererave them ; this is incontestable. But in the imagina- 
tion of the forms of absent objects, as in the perception of die 
forms of present objects, there are but two terms, the absent ob- 
jects, and the soul which can represent them when absent ; or 
rather, m this case, there is reaUy nothing but the soul, which, in 
the absence of the objects, recalls them with their forms, as if 
they were before it. Now, in the soul which represents past 
objects, poetry may very well detach the representation itself 
from the objects and consider it apart, as a proper element and 
sub^ting by itself: it is the right of poetry, but not that <tf 
philosophical analysis, which cannot legitimately convert abstrac- 
tions into realitiea. Abstraction realized, the participle or adjec- 
tive converted into a substantive, is the second source of the hy- 
pothesis of the idea-image, not to coll to mind vicious conditkxia of 
ths commimioatioD between bodies imposed upon the intelligcnacb 
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As yet we have only discussed the phenom^on of ymaa, of 
the form of external objects : what would it then be, if we dis- 
cussed other primary qualities of bodies, for example, the primsy 
quality par excellence, solidity ? Would you dare to revive the 
scholastic hypothesb of the tangible species, in order to make a 
match for the visual image upon the retina ? Would yon place 
tlus tangible species upon the mysterious avenues of the nerves 
and of the brain, which the image of the form was unable to trav- 
erse ? Be it so : let us suppose that this tangible species, this 
image-idea of solidity, has arrived as far as the soul, and let us 
see if it satisfies the fundamental condition of the theory of Locke, 
if it is conformed or not conformed to its model, to solidity itself. 
What is solidity? Solidity, as we have seen, is resistance. 
Where there \s no resistance, there is for us nothing but ourselves. 
When resistance begins, then, for us, begins something besides 
ourselves : the outward, the exterior, nature, the world. If so- 
lidity is something that resbts, it is a resisting cause ; and again, 
for the primary qualities of bodies as well as for their secondaiy 
qualities, we are brought back to the idea of cause ; here again 
it is necessary, in order that we may have the legitimate knowl- 
edge of the resisting cause, of solidity, it is necessary, I say, that 
we should have an idea which is conformed to it, which is similar 
to it, which is the image of the resisting cause, and which b its 
material image. Such is the systematic condition of the knowl- 
edge of the primary quality of bodies. But I have shown that 
there cannot ht". a material image of any cause ; there cannot then 
be one of a resisting cause, of solid, that is, of the fundamental 
quality of bodies. 

Thus we have not a more legitimate idea of the primary quali- 
ties of bodies, than of their secondary qualities, if we have this 
legitimate idea on condition that this idea shall be a material 
image of its object. But we have not yet finished ; as yet we 
are only at the entrance of the exterior world. Not only has 
body sf^condar}' qualities and primary qualities, which I have just 
enumerated, and which I have just demonstrated as mcompatible 
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with the theory of Locke ; but again, we believe that, under these 
secondary and primary qualities, there is something that is the 
subject of all these qualities, something which really exists in a 
permanent manner, whilst the qualities are in a movement and in 
a perpetual alteration ; we all believe in the existence of a sub- 
ject, of a substance of these qualities. Now, according to the 
theory, the idea of this substance is legitimate only on condition 
that it is conformed to its object, to wit, the substance of the 
body ; and the idea, in order to be conformed to its object, in 
order to resemble it, must be its image, and every image must 
be material. But I ask you, if it is possible to have a material 
image of substance ? it is evidently impossible ; then you have 
no idea of substance and of the reality of bodies. 

Not only do you believe in the real and substantial existence 
of bodies, but you beUeve that these bodies, whose fundamental 
attribute is solidity, resistance, are somewhere, in a place, in 
space. You all have the idea of space. But you can have it 
only on condition that the idea which you have of it represents 
it, is its material image ; and as we have seen, one of the charac- 
ters of space is, that it cannot be confounded with the bodies 
which fill it and measure it, but which do not constitute it. 
Then it is impossible d fortiori, that you can have a material 
image of that which does not materially exist, when you cannot 
have such an image of bodies and of their fundamental attributes 
or accessories. 

It is the same in regard to time. You believe that the move- 
ments of bodies and the succession of their movements are ac- 
complished in time, and you do not confound the succession of 
the movements of bodies with the time which it measures, and 
which it no more constitutes than the collection of bodies consti- 
tutes space. You have the idea of time distinct from all succes- 
sion : if you have it, it is again, by the theory of Locke, on the 
condition that you have an idea which is conformed to it, an 
idea-image. But you cannot have an idea-image of time, since 
time is distinct from the movements of bodies, and does not 
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fiill under any sense ; then yoa cannot have a Intonate idea 
of it 

I could pursue this discussion much farther ; but I think that 
I have carried it far enough to demonstrate that if, relatively to 
the exterior world, our ideas are true only on condition that they 
are representative ideas, ideas conformed to their objects, images 
and material images of their objects, we should have no l^iti- 
mate idea of the exterior world, nor of secondary qualities, nor of 
primary qualities, nor of their subject, nor of space, nor of time. 
Therefore the theory of the material image concludes by destroy- 
ing the legitimate knowledge of matter and of the exterior 
world. 

The objections which I have just presented to yon are so 
natural and so simple, that Locke could not even lay down the 
problem as he has hud it down without suspecting them in part ; 
and they presented themselves to him with sufficient strength to 
shake his conviction of the existence of the exterior world. He 
does not place this existence in question, but he confesses that on 
the sole foundation of the representative idea, the knowledge of 
bodies has not a perfect certainty ; he thinks, at the same time, 
that it goes beyond simple probability. " But yet, if after all," 
says Locke, '' any one will question the existence of all things, or 
our knowledge of any thing, I must desire him to consider that 
we have such an assurance of the existence of things without us, 
as is sufficient to direct us in the attuning the good, and avoiding 
the evil, which b caused by them ; which is the important con- 
cernment we have of being made acquainted with them." Tlus 
18 almost the language of skepticism. 

Nevertheless, Locke is not skeptical in regard to the existence 
of bodies ; notwithstanding his theory of ideas, he is clearly ideal- 
istic. He is attached to the great peripatetic and sensualistic 
family, in which the theory of species, and sensible species, had 
the authority of a dogma, and the duty of giving and explaining 
the exterior world. Of sensible species, the seventeenth century 
in general, and Locke m particular, have made seoaible idea% 
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proTided with all the quabties of species, representatives of their 
objects and emanating from them. There is, then, no idealistic 
design in Locke's theory of ideas. On the contrary, Locke is 
convmced that these ideas, in so far as representatives, are the 
only solid foundation which can be ^ven for the knowledge of 
exterior objects ; only he acknowledges, partly against his will, 
the peripatetic hypothesis of species, tnuisformed into the mod- 
em theory of sen^ble ideas, turns against his aim, and that, 
although this hypothesis has an evidently materialistic character, 
Huce in it ideas are necessarily images and material images, it has 
not tlie power to give matter legitimately. Judge what it must 
be in regard to the spuitual world, the soul, and Qod : I shall 
be brief. 

Remember the general principle of Locke. We have no legiti- 
mate knowledge whatever, except on condition that the ideas 
which we have of it be conformed to their object. Now, every 
one beheves in the existence of bis soul, that is, in the existence 
of something in us, which feels, which wills, which thinks. Those 
even who do not believe in the spuitual existence of this subject, 
have never doubted the existence of its faculties, the existence of 
the sensibility, for example, that of the will, that of the thought. 
Well, think of it : you have no legitimate knowledge of thought, 
of will, of sensibility, except on condition that the ideas which 
you have of them represent them ; and these ideas must be im- 
ages, and consequently materia images. See into what an abyss 
of absurdities we have fallen. In order to know thought and 
will, which are immaterial, we must necessarily have a material 
image which resembles them. But what is a material imf^ of 
thought and of will? The same absurdity exists in regard to 
the sensibility. The absurdity is greater, if possible, hi regard to 
the substance of these faculties, in regard to the soul, and then in 
regard to the unity and identity of this soul, and then in r^^tud 
to the time in which the operations of the faculties of this soul 
are fulfilled, sensations, volitions, thoughts. 

Behold, then, the spiritual world crumbling like the material 
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world. Simply because we have no legitimate ideas of oar faciii* 
ties and of their subject, except on the condition of these ideas 
being material images, it is evident that we have no Intimate 
knowledge of our soul, of its faculties, and of our whole interior 
being, intellectual and moral. The difficulty here even seems 
greater than in regard to the material world, or at least it shakes 
still more the successor of Bacon and of Hobbes. As to tlie 
material world, he had acknowledged that many objections ex- 
isted against his theory of ideas, but these objections did not 
seem insmmountable, and he beheved that they still left us a 
certain knowledge of the material world, sufficient for our wants; 
by this he pretended to open the door only to a semi-skepticism. 
It was doubtless a weakness ; for the idea of Locke, a material 
image, in nowise representing bodies, either complete or incom- 
plete, no idea of bodies should have been admitted ; he should 
have gone on to absolute skepticism. Locke is arrested by 
good sense and by the evidence which, in his school, surrounds 
the objects of sense and the physical world. But when he ar- 
rives at the spiritual world, to which the sensualistic school ad- 
heres less closely, the arguments wliich naturally arise from his 
own theory, strike him more forcibly, and see what he declares, 
Book IV. Chap. XL § 12 : "We can no more know that there 
are finite spirits really existing, by the idea we have of such be- 
ings in our minds, than by the ideas any one has of fairies, or 
centaiu^, he can come to know that things answeiing those ideas 
do really exist." This seems to me to be absolute skepticism; 
and you, perhaps, think that the last conclusion of Locke will be 
that there is no knowledge of finite spirits, consequently none oS 
our soul, consequently again, none of any of the faculties of oiu* 
soul ; for the objection is as valid against the phenomena of the 
soul as against its substance. It is here he should have termina- 
ted ; but he did not dare to do it, because there is no philosopher 
at the same time more wise and more inconsbtcnt than Locke. 
What docs he then do ? 

In the danger m which his philosophj^ throws biov he aban- 
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dons his phiksopliy, and all pbilosophj, and he appeals to Chris- 
tiaaity, to revelation, to faith ; and by faith and revelation, he does 
not understand a faith, a natural revelation ; he understands futh 
and revelation in the peculiar theological sense, and he concludes 
thus: "Therefore concerning the existence of finite spirits, as 
well as several other things, we must content ourselves with the 
evidence of faith." Thus, Locke himself meets the inevitable 
consequences to which I wished to lead him. Speaking as a 
philosopher and not as a theologian, I said that if we have no 
other reason for believing in the existence of spirit than the 
hypothesis of the representative idea, we have no good reason for 
beheving in it. Locke grants it, prochums it himself, and throws 
himself into the arms of faith. I shall not leave him there. The 
world of faith is interdicted to him as well as the world of spirit 
and that of matter ; he could penetrate it only by the grossest 
paralogism. Locke has no more right, he has still less right to 
believe in faith, in revelation, in Christianity, than to believe in 
the finite spirits which we are and in the matter which is be- 
fore us. 

Revelation supposes two things : 1st, doctrines emanating from 
God; 2d, a book in which these doctrines are deposited and 
preserved. This book, although its contents be divine and 
sacred, is itself material ; it is a body, and I here refer Locke to 
the objections which I have made against the legitimate knowl- 
edge of bodies, if we have no other foundation for believing in 
them than the idea-image which represents them to us. Thus 
we can have no legitimate knowledge of the book in which the 
sacred doctrines, revealed by God, are contained. If it b thus 
in regard to the book, what become of the doctrines which it 
contains ? Besides, these doctrines come from God. 

And what is God ? a spirit, and, apparently, an infinite spirit. 
Now, we have just seen that Locke was unable, according to his 
theory, to admit the legitimate existence of finite spirits ; and, 
mcredible ks it may seem, in order to make me admit the 
existence of finite spirits, he proposes to have me b^in by 

14* 
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admitting the existence of an infinite spirit! But is not this 
explaining obscurum per obscuritts ? A while since the himian 
mind was condemned to have no knowledge of finite spirits, 
because it could have no ideas conformed to them, and now, for 
greater facility, it must have an idea of the infinite spirit, which 
perfectly represents it ! But if it cannot represent a finite it wiU 
be still less able to represent an infinite spirit; it cannot evidently 
do it on the condition of Locke, that is, on the condition of 
forming an image of it, and moreover a material image ; there- 
fore there is no infinite spuit, no God; therefore no possible 
revelation. Everywhere at each step, m the theory of Locke, we 
have an abyss of paralogism. 

If it is true that we have no legitimate knowledge, no true idea 
except on the condition that this idea represents its object, that 
it be conformed to an image, and a material image of this object, 
which I have shown to be the rigorous condition of the hjrpoth- 
esis of ideas, it follows that we have no legitimate idea of the 
exterior world, of the world of spirits, of souls, of ourselves, and 
still less of God, to whom Locke appeals. Consequently it fol- 
lows in the last analysis that we have no true idea of beings, and 
that we have no other legitimate knowledge than that of our 
ideas, less of their object, whatever it may be, beginning by our 
own personal b^ing ^tself. Such a consequence overwhelms the 
theory of idA««s '^^ th^!s -vnoequence proceeds invincibly from 
this theory 
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LECTURE XXII. 

ESSAY, FOURTH BOOK. REPRESENTATIVE IDEAS CONTINUED. 

Summary and oontinaation of the preooding lootore. — Of the idea, no longer 
iu relation to the object which it should represent, but in relation to the 
mind which perceives it and in which it is found. — ^The idea-image, taken 
materially, implies a material subject ; whence materialism. — Taken spirit- 
ually, it can give neither bodies nor spirit. — That the representative idea 
laid down as the only primitive datum of spirit in the search after reality, 
condemns to a paralogism, it being impossible that any representative idea 
can bo judged to represent well or ill, except by comparing it with ita 
original, with reality itself, to which, in the hypothesis of the repre- 
sentative idea, we can arrive only by the idea. — That knowledge is direct 
and without intermediation. — Of judgments, of propositions, of ideas. — 
Return to the question of innate ideas. 

I AM now about to resume and complete the last lecture. 
According to Locke, knowledge is entirely in the relation of the 
idea to its object ; and this knowledge is true or false according 
as the relation of the idea to the object is a relation of conformity 
or of nonconformity : the idea in order to be true, in order to be 
the foundation of legitimate knowledge, must be similar to its 
object, must represent it, and be its image. Now, what is the 
condition of an idea-image ? There is no image without figure, 
without something extended, without something sensible and 
material. The idea-image implies then something material ; and 
if the truth of knowledge is resolved into the conformity of the 
idea to its object, it is resolved into the conformity of an image, 
taken materially, to its object, whatever it may be. 

Remark that the theory of the representative idea, as the 
basis of consciousness, is in Locke a imiversal theory, without 
limit, without exception : it must therefore account for all knowl- 
edge ; it must go as far as human knowledge can go ; it embraces 
God, spirits, bodies ; for all this falls more or less under knowl- 
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edge. If then we can know nothing, neither God, nor spirili^ 
nor bodies, except by the ideas which represent them, and wbioh 
represent them on condition of being material images of them, 
the question is to know whether we have of these objects, <d 
these beings, ideas, fiuthful images, taken materially. 

The problem, thus reduced to its most simple ezpreasioii, hai 
been easily resolved. I think that it has been clearly demon* 
Btrated that the exterior world itself, which the idea-image seems 
able most easily to give us, entirely escapes us if it can eome 
only by the idea-image ; for there is no sensible idea which may 
be an image of the world, of exterior objects, of bodies. 

We have first considered m regard to bodies the qoalitieB 
called secondary qualities, which are, you know, properties 
beyond our grasp in their nature, and appreciable solely by their 
eflfects, that is, pure causes, the causes of our sensations. Now 
it is evident that there is not, that there cannot be an image, a 
material image of a cause. As to the primary qualities of bodies, 
there is among them one, figure, which seems proper to be 
represented by the idea-image ; and in fact, it is certam that the 
visible appearance, the figure of exterior bodies placed before us, 
before the organ of vision, is painted upon the retina. But, Ist, 
the first one wlio knew the visible figure of a body was perfectly 
ignorant that this \i8ible figure was painted upon the retina : it 
was not then to the knowledge of this picture upon the retina, 
and to the knowledge of the conformity of this picture to its 
object, that he owed the knowledge of the reality of the external 
figure ; 2d, then this picture is confined to the retina ; in order 
to go to the brain, which is the audience-chamber of the soul, as 
Locke says, it would be necessary that it should traverse the 
optic nerve, which is in an obscure region ; and were the optic 
nene in a luminous region, the image, after having traversed the 
optic ner\'e, would arrive at the brain, which is itself incontesta- 
bly obscure, and there the idea-image would perish, before 
arriving at the soul. Thus it is a condition of the phenomena of 
vision that there should be on the retina an image of the object ; 
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but it 18 only the exterior condition, unknown to the soul itself; 
it is neither the direct foundation nor the explanation. Besides, 
if the idea-image plays a certain part in the phenomena of Tision, 
it is not at all applied to other phenomena, to those of touch, for 
example, by which we derive the knowledge of the primary 
quality of bodies, to wit, solidity, resistance. We have demon- 
strated that there can be no idea-image of resistance, of sohdity ; 
for the idea of solidity and resistance is resolved into the idea of 
a cause, of a resisting cause, and it has been demonstrated that 
there can be no idea-image of cause. 

So much for the primary as well as secondary qualities ci 
bodies. If the idea-image represents no quality of bodies, stiU 
less does it represent the subject of these qualities, that substra- 
tum which escapes the reach of the senses, and consequently 
does not fall under an image borrowed from the senses. Also 
space, which must not be confounded with the bodies which it 
contains, cannot be given by the idea-image. It is the same 
with time ; it is the same with all cognitions which are attached 
to the general knowledge of the exterior world. Therefore, as 
the idea-image can represent only forms, and as it plays a part 
only in the circle of the phenomena of vision, and as even there.it 
is only the condition of these phenomena, it follows that if the 
exterior world has no other way of arriving at the intelligence 
than that of the representative idea, it does not and cannot 
arrive there. 

The difficulties of the hypothesis of the representative idea are re- 
doubled when the spiritual world is considered. Locke recognizes 
them ; he admits that, since in fact the idea-image cannot represent 
the qualities of spirits, inasmuch as there is no image of that which 
has no figure, either the knowledge of spirit must be renounced, or, 
to obtain it, we must have recourse to faith, to revelation. But rev- 
elation is for us a book which contains doctrines revealed by GkML 
There are here, therefore, two things, a book and God. As to the 
book, we refer it to the exterior world : no representative idea being 
able to give certain knowledge of a sensible object^ can cooBe' 
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quently give that of a book ; the book, sacred or not, cannot be 
certainly known and be the certain foundation oi the ezbteoce ol 
spirit. God remains ; but to have recourse to God in order to 
justify the knowledge of spirit, is to have recourse to spirit in 
<nrder to justify the knowledge of spirit, and to take for granted 
what is in question. The sole difference between the spirit of 
God and our spirit, is that the spirit of God is infinite, whilst 
ours is finite, which, far from diminishing the difiiculty, increases 
it Thus the representative idea, examined in every way, can 
give no real knowledge, neither that of body, nor that of spirits, 
and still less the knowledge of the infinite spuit to which Locke 
gratuitously appeals. 

Absolute skepticism is therefore the inevitable consequence of 
the theory of the representative idea ; and absolute skepticism is 
here nothing less than absolute nihilism. In fact, you legitimately 
have in this theory neither secondary qualities, nor primary 
qualities of bodies, nor the subject of these qualities, nor space 
in which bodies are placed, nor time in which their motions are 
accomplished and their duration lapses. Still less have you 
Intimately the qualities of your spirit; the spuit itself, the 
spirit of your fellow-beings, the finite spirit ; much less God, the 
infinite spirit : you have then nothing, absolutely nothing, except 
the idea itself, that idea which should represent every thing and 
which represents nothing, and lets no real knowledge come to 
you. Behold where we now are, and the difficulties are far from 
being exhausted. We have thus far considered the idea, the 
idea-image, in its relation with its object which it ought to repre- 
sent, to wit, bodies, our spirits, and God ; let us now consider it 
on another side, in its relation with mind, which should perceive 
it and in which it should be found. 

The idea represents neither body, nor spirit, nor God ; it can 
give no object, as we have demonstrated : but is necessarily in a 
subject. How is it there ? What is the relation of the idea, not 
with its object, but with its subject ? 

Recollect to what condition we have condemned the represent- 
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ative idea. If it represents, it must have m itself some figure, 
something material : it is, therefore, something material. Behold 
then the representative idea, which is something material in the 
subject where it is found. But it is clear that the subject of the 
idea, the subject which perceives, contains, and possesses the idea, 
can be of no other nature than the idea itself. The representa- 
tive idea is something with figure, like the shadows which are 
painted in a magic lantern ; it can, therefore, exist only in some- 
thing analogous, in a subject of the same nature, figured like the 
idea, having parts, like it, extended and material. Hence the 
destruction of the simplicity and the spirituality of the subject oi 
the idea, that is, of the soul, or, in a single word, materialism, is 
the necessary consequence of the theory of the representative idea 
in relation to its subject. 

The result was already in the principle, and this consequence 
only brings to view the vice of the origin of the representative 
idea. In fact, the origin of this theory, you know, is in the hy- 
pothesis that the mind knows bodies, conmiunicates with bodies, 
only in the same manner that bodies communicate with each 
other. Now bodies communicate with each other either by im- 
mediate impulsion upon each other, or indirectly by the interme- 
diation of one or several bodies, which, receiving an impulse fi:om 
the preceding, commimicate it to that which follows ; so that it is 
always impulsion, whether immediate or mediate, that makes the 
communication of bodies. If, therefore, the mind knows bodies, 
it can know them only m the manner in which bodies communi- 
cate with each other, by impulsion. But we do not see that 
there is immediate and direct impulsion of bodies upon the mind, 
nor of mind upon bodies ; the communication, the impulsion must 
be made at a distance, that is, through an intermediate. This 
intermediate is the idea. The idea emanates from bodies, such 
is its first character; its second character is, that it represents 
them, and it will easily represent bodies, since it comes from them. 
The representation is founded upon emission. But the emissioD, 
which is the first root of the representative idea, condemns it to 
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m order to represent images they should be images themselrM ; 
and if they are images, they are material. The difficulty then 
continually returns : either the idea-images do not enter into the 
soul, or they stamp it with materiality. It is in vain to subtilizo 
these ideas, it is vain to refine the mtermediate; dther, Dot- 
withstanding all these refinements, it is left material, and the 
material image stamps its subject with materiality ; or, rather, it 
is necessary absolutely to renounce the idea-image, the material 
idea, and, while preserving the theory of the representative ides, 
to make the idea spiritual. 

This has been done, the material idea-image has been aban- 
doned for the sforitual idea. Butwhat is the result of this mo£- 
Gcation of the theory which we are examining ? I admit that, if 
the idea is spiritual, it permits a spiritual subject, and there is 
place for the umpUcity and the immateriality of the sou] ; but 
then the hypothesis of emission is evidently destroyed, and with 
it the hypothesis of representation. In fact, I pray you, what is 
a spiritual idea as an im^;e of a material object ? Spirit is that 
which admits none of the properties which constitute what » 
called matter ; it is, therefore, that which admits neither solidity, 
nor extent, nor figure. But hovr could that which is neither 
solid, nor extended, nor figured, represent what is extended, solid, 
figured ? What can be the spiritual Idea of solid ? What can 
be the spiritual idea of exten^on, of form ? It is evident that the 
spiritual idea cannot represent body. Does it represent spirit 
any more ? No better ; for, once more, there is no representa- 
tion where there is no resemblance, and there is resemblance only 
between figures. That which is figured can represent that which 
is figured; but where there is no figure, there is no possible 
matter for resemblance, consequently, none for representation. 
Spirit cannot represent spirit. A spiritual idea, therefore, can in 
no manner represent any spiritual quality or any spiritual subject ; 
and the spiritual idea which destroys the possible knowledge (rf 
body destroys not less, destroys even more the possible knowl- 
edge of si»rit, (rf finite spirits such as we are, and of the infinite 
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spirit, God. Hence, even from the bosom of sensualism, there 
springs a kind of idealism which, together with matter, would 
dispense with spirit and God himself. Do not believe, I pray 
you, that it is only reasoning which imposes these new conse- 
quences on the theory of ideas. As Hartley and Priestley prove 
that I have not gratuitously borrowed materialism from the theory 
of ideas, taken as material images, so the history of another 
branch of the school of Locke demonstrates that it is not I who 
condemn the theory of the spiritual idea to destroy both body 
and spirit. It destroys body, as Berkeley* testifies, who is armed 
with this theory in order to deny all material existence. It de- 
stroys spirit, testifies Humef, who, taking from the hands of 
Berkeley the arms which had served to destroy the material 
world, and turning them against the spiritual, has destroyed with 
them both the finite spirit which we are, and the infinite spirit : 
the human soul and God. 

It is necessary to go to the extent of these principles : the 
representative idea, considered relatively to its subject and as its 
material image, leads to materialism; and, taken spiritually, it 
leads to the destruction of both body and spirit, to absolute skep- 
ticism and to absolute nihilism. Now, it is an incontestable fact 
that we have the knowledge of bodies, that we have the knowl* 
edge of our spirit. We have this double knowledge, and yet we 
could not have obtained it by the theory of the representative 
idea ; therefore, this theory does not reproduce the true process 
of the human mind. According to Locke, the representative idea 
is the only way of legitimate knowledge; therefore, this way 
being wanting to us, we are in the absolute impossiUlity of ever 
arriving at knowledge : we do arrive at it, however ; consequently, 
we arrive at it by some other way than that of the representative 
idea, and consequently, again, the theory of the representative 
idea is a chimera. 
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I go farther ; I change ground altogether ; I admit that the 
idea has a representative virtue, I admit the reality of the repre- 
sentation ; I will indeed beheve, with Locke and all his parUsans, 
that we know only by representative ideas, and that, in fact, ideas 
have the marvellous property of representing their objects. Let 
it be so : but upon what condition do ideas represent things ? 
You know, on the condition of being conformed to them. I sup- 
pose that if we knew not that the idea is conformed to its object, 
we should not know what it represents ; we should have no real 
knowledge of this object. And yet upon what condition can we 
know that an idea is conformed to its object, that it is a faithful 
copy of the original which it represents ? Nothing is more sim- 
ple : upon this condition, that we should know the original. We 
must have under our eyes the original and the copy, in order to 
be able to relate the copy to the original, and to pronounce that 
the copy is, in fact, a faithful copy of the original. But suppose 
we have not the original, what can we say of the copy ? Can 
you say, in the absence of the original, that the copy, which 
alone is under your eyes, is a faithful copy of the original, which 
you do not possess, which you have never seen ? No, certainly ; 
you cannot be sure that the copy is a faithful copy, nor that it is 
an imfaithful copy ; you cannot even affirm that it is a copy. If 
we know things only by ideas, and if we know them only on 
condition that ideas ftiithfully represent them, we can know that 
the ideas faithfully represent them only on condition that, on the 
one hand, we see the things, and, on the other, the ideas ; it is 
then, and only then, that we can decide that the ideas are con- 
formed to the things. Thus, in order to know whether you have 
a true idea of God, of the soul, of bodies, you must have, on the 
one hand, God, bodies, and the soul, and, on the other, the idea 
of God, the idea of the soul, the idea of body, to the end that, 
comparing the idea with its object, you may decide whether 
it is or is not conformed to its object. Let us choose an ex- 
ample. 

I wish to know whether the idea which I have of body is true. 
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I must have both the idea which I form of body and the body 
itself, and then I must compare them and judge. 

I take, thei-efore, from the hands of Locke, the idea of body 
such as Locke himself has furnished it to me. In order to know 
whether it is true, I must compare it with body itself. This sup- 
poses that I know body ; for if I do not know it, with what can 
I compare the idea of body in order to know whether it is true 
or false. It b necessary to suppose that I know body. But how 
have I been able to know it ? In the theory €i Locke, you are 
aware, you can know only the ideas which represent things to 
you. Now, I know thb body ; therefore, in the theory of Locke, I 
know it only by the ideas which represent it to me ; therefore I 
know not this body itself, this body which it would be necessary 
for me to know in order to compare it with the idea which I 
have of it ; I only know its idea, that is, I could compare an idea 
with an idea, a copy with a copy. Here is stiU no original : 
therefore the comparison, the verification, is impossible. In or- 
der that the verification might conduct me to a result, it is 
necessary that this second idea, which I have of body, in the 
knowledge which I suppose I have of body, should be a true 
idea, an idea conformed to its object ; but I am able to know 
whether this second idea is true only on the condition that I 
compare it ; and with what ? with the body, with the original ; 
therefore it is necessary that I should in some other way have 
cognizance of the body, in order to know whether this seccmd is 
conformed to it. Let us see then. I know the body ; but how 
do I know it ? In the theory of Locke, I always know it only 
by the idea which I can have of it ; there is still only an idea 
here with which I must compare the second idea which I have 
of body ; I cannot pass beyond the idea : continue thus as long 
as you please, you will go round in an impassable circle of ideas 
which wiU never let you arrive at a real object, and will never 
lay the foundation of a comparison, since a legitimate comparison 
would suppose that you have, on the one hand, the copy, and 
on the other hand, the original, and since you would never have 
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any thing but an idea, then another idea, and so on ; thereftnre 
you could never compare any thing but ideas, but copies. And 
still in order to say that there are copies, it would be necessary 
that you should have the original itself, which escapes you, and 
will forever escape you, in every theory of knowledge which con- 
demns the mind tolmow only by the intermediate of represent- 
ative ideas. 

Thus, m the last analysis, the object, the original, continually 
escapmg the immediate grasp of the human mind, can never be 
brought under the eyes of the human mind, nor consequently 
authorize a comparison with the copy, with the idea. You wiD 
therefore never know whether the idea that you have of body is 
conformed or non-conformed, faithful or unfaithful, true or false. 
You will have this idea without knowing even whether it has an 
object or not. 

We cannot remain thus, and, in order to ass'ist Locke, I will 
make a supposition. I will suppose that, in fact, we have under 
oar eyes, not only the idea of the original, but the original itself. 
I will suppose that we directly know the original; then the 
comparison is possible : let us proceed to make it. But I re- 
mark, beforehand, that the supposition which I make, that of an 
original directly known, which supposition is the necessary baas 
of every comparison, which comparison is the necessary basis of 
even Locke's theory, I remark, I say, that this suppo»tion exactly 
destroys this theory. In fact, if we suppose we have an original 
directly known, we suppose that we can know otherwise than by 
representative ideas. 

But I proceed, and ask whether this original which we know 
directly, otherwise than by representative ideas, is a ch'unera? 
No. If it were a chimera, to compare the idea with a chunerical 
object would lead you to nothing. You therefore suppose that 
it is indeed the original, the true orighial, the object itself, the 
body ; and you suppose that the knowledge which you have of 
it is a certain knowledge, a knowledge which leaves nothing to 
be desired. Then see what is your position. You have on tlie 
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one hand the certain knowledge of hody» and, on the other hand, 
you have of this hody an idea in regard to which yon wish to 
know whether it is faithful or not. On such terms the compari- 
son is very easy ; it is made of itself; having the copy and the 
original, you can easily say whether one represents the other. 
But this comparison, necessary in the theory, and now possible 
and easy, is also perfectly useless. What was the end of this 
comparison ? it was to obtain a certain knowledge of body ; for 
that is what you are seeking. In order to arrive at it, you have 
put the original in presence of the copy. But if you suppose 
that you have the original, that is, a certain knowledge of body, 
all is finished, there is nothing more to do ; leave there your 
comparison, your verification ; do not trouble yourself to seek 
whether the idea is conformed or not to this original : you pos- 
sess it, which is sufficient; you possess the very knowledge 
which you wish to acquire. Thus, without the certain knowledge 
of the original, you could never know whether the idea which 
you have is faithful or not, and all comparison is impossible ; and 
as soon as you have the original, without doubt it is then easy to 
compare the idea with the reality : but since you have this reality, 
it is entirely useless for you to compare the idea with it ; you 
have what you are searching for ; and the very condition of the 
theory and the comparison which it requires, is precisely the sup- 
position of the knowledge which you are seeking from this theoiy, 
that is, a paralogism. 

Such is the examination, somewhat subtile, but exact, which, 
following in all its windings the theory of the representative idea, 
confounds it on all sides. Either the representative idea does not 
represent and cannot represent, and in this case, if we have no other 
means of knowing things, we are condemned to not know them ; 
we are condemned to skepticism more or less extensive, according 
as we are more or less consistent, and, if we wish to be perfectly 
consistent, to absolute skepticism in respect to body and in re- 
spect to mind, that is, to absolute nihilism. Or rather do we 
wish that the idea should represent its object ? In this case, we 
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can know that it faithfully represents it only so far as we have 
the original, only so far as we know by other means body, mmd, 
things themselves ; and then the intervention of the representa- 
tive idea is possible, but it is useless. Its truth, the conformity 
of the idea to its object, can be demonstrated only by a supposi- 
tion which overthrows the very theory which it is designed to 
sustain.* 



♦ We believe the following, from Sir Wm. Ilamilton (Edinburgh Review, 
Oct. 1880, p. 182), is the only true history of the word idea. We regard Sir 
Wm. Ilamilton as the profoundest analyst who has appeared since Aristotle, 
and his erudition, both in its extent and in its exactness, is perfectly provok- 
ing. A collection of his philosophic papers would be useful in several 
ways. — TV. 

" The history of the word idea seems completely unknown. Previous to 
the age of Descartes, as a philosophical term, it was employed exclusively by 
the Platonists, at least exclusively in a Platonic meaning ; and this meaning 
was preasely the reverse of that attributed to the word by Br. Brown ; the 
idea was not an object of perception — the idea tcoB not derived from tpiihout. 
In the schools, so far from being a current pJychologieal expression, as he 
imagines, it had no other application than a theological. Neither, after the re- 
vival of letters, was the term extended by the Aristotelians even to the 
objects of inUUect. Melancthon indeed (who was a kind of semi-Platonist), 
uses it on one occasion as a synonym for notion, or intelligible species {De 
AnimCj p. 187, ed. 1555) ; but it was even to this solitary instance, we pre- 
sume, that Julius Scalliger alludes (De Suhtilitate, vi. 4) when he castigates 
such an application of the word as neoteric and abusive (^ Melaneh? is on the 
margin). We should have distinctly said' that, previous to its employment 
by Descartes himseif, the expression had never been used as a comprehensive 
term for the immediate objects of thought, had we not in remembrance the 
Jlistoria AninuB Jfumanoi of our countryman, David Buchanan. This work, 
originally written in French, had for some years been privately circulated 
previous to its publication at Paris in 1636. Here we find the word idea 
familiarly employed, in its most extensive signification, to express the objects, 
not only of intellect proper, but of memory, imagination, sense ; and this is 
the earliest example of such an employment. For the IHscourse on method^ in 
whfch the term is usurped by Descartes in an equal latitude, was at least a 
year later in its publication— viz., in June, 1637. Adopted soon after also 
by Oossendi, the word under such imposing patronage gradually won its 
way into general use. In England, however, Locke may be said to have 
been the first who naturalized the term in itn Cartesian universality. Hobbea 
employs it, and that historically, only once or twice ; Henry More and Cud- 
worth are very chary of it, even when treating of the Cartesian philosophy; 
Willis rarely uses it; while Lord Herbert, heynolds, and the English phi- 
loftopliers in general, bctwocn Pcscartes an 1 Locke, do not apply it peydiO- 
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Let 118 deduce the consequences of this discussion. 

First consequence : we know matter and spirit^ the world, the 
soul, and God, otherwise than by representative ideas. Second 
and more general consequence: in order to know beings, we 
have no need of an intermediate ; we know things directly, with- 
out the intermediation of ideas, and without any other interme- 
diation ; the mind in its exercise is subjected to certain conditions, 
but these conditions, once fulfilled, it enters into exercise and 
knovrs, for the sole reason that it is endowed with the virtue of 
knowing. 

The true history of the understanding confirms this important 
result, and succeeds m putting the theoiy of ideas in its full 
light. 

Primitively nothing is abstract, nothing is general ; every thing 
ia particular, every thing is concrete. The understanding, as I 
have demonstrated, does not start with these formulas, that there 
is no modification without subject, that there is no body without 
space, etc. ; but a modification being given it, it conceives a partic- 
ular subject of this modification ; a body being given, it conceives 
that this body is in a space ; a particular succession being given, 
it conceives that this succession is in a determinate time, etc. It 



logically at all. When in common language employed by Milton and Drydcn, 
q/3^r Descartes as htfon^ him, by Sidney, Spenser, Shakspearc*, Hooker, etc., 
the meaning is Platonic. Our lexicogrophcnj are ignorant of the difference. 
" The fortune of this word i» curioup. Employed by Plato to exprcsa the 
real fonns of the intelligible world, in lofty contrast to the unreal images of 
the sensible, it was lowered only when Descartes extended it to the objects 
of our consciousness in general. When, after Gassendi, the school of Con- 
dillao had analyzed our highest faculties into our lowest, the iiUa was still 
farther degraded iVom its high original. Like a fallen angel, it was relegated 
from the sphere of divine intelligence to the atmosphere of human sense : 
till at lust by a double blunder in philosophy and Greek, Ioeolooie (foi 
Idealooik), a word which could only properly suggest an a priori scheme, 
deducing our knowledge from the intellect, has in France become the name 
peculiarly distinctive of that philosophy of mind which exduAivcly derives 
our knowledge from sensation. Word and thing, idw^ has been the criiz 
philosophorum^ since Aristotle cursed it to the present day: — rdti 6i i6imi 
Xai^hit' rtperliitara ydp /in." 
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is SO with all our primitiye conceptions ; they are all particular, 
determinate, concrete. Moreover, and I have demonstrated this 
too, they are mingled with each other, all our faculties entering 
into exercise simultaneously, or nearly simultaneously. There 
is no consciousness of the smallest sensation without an act of at- 
tention, that is, without some unfolding of the will ; there is no 
vohtion without the sentiment of an interior causative force ; 
there is no sensation perceived without reference to an external 
cause and the world, which we at that moment conceive as in a 
space and in a time, etc. Finally, our primitive conceptions 
present still two distinct characters ; on the one hand they are 
contingent, on the other they are necessary. Under the very eye 
of consciousness is a sensation of pain or pleasure, which I per- 
ceive as really existing ; but this variable sensation changes, dis- 
appears, and hence very soon arises the conviction that this sen- 
sible phenomenon which I perceive is real no doubt, but which 
might or might not exist, and which, being able to exist or not 
to exist, I might or might not perceive : it is this character which, 
subsequently, philosophy will designate under the name of con- 
tingence. But when I conceive that a body is in space, if I at- 
tempt to conceive the contrary, to conceive that a body can exist 
without space, I do not succeed ; and this conception of space is 
what philosophy will subsequently designate imder the name of 
necessary conception. But whence come all our necessary or 
contingent conceptions ? From the faculty of conceiving which 
is in us, whatever name you apply to this faculty of which we 
have a consciousness, — mind, reason, thought, understanding, in- 
telligence. The acts of this faculty, our conceptions, are essen- 
tially affirmative, if not orally, at least mentally. To deny even, 
is to affirm ; for it is to affirm the opposite of that which has 
been affirmed. To doubt, is also to affirm ; it is to affirm uncer- 
tainty. Moreover, we evidently begin neither by doubt nor ne- 
gation, but by affirmation. Now, to affirm in any manner, is to 
judge. If, therefore, every intellectual operation is resolved into 
the operation of judgment, all our conceptions, either contingenl 
Vol. IL 16* 
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or necessary, are resolved into judgments, either contingent 
or necessary ; and all our primitive operations, being concrete 
and synthetical, it follows that all the primitive judgments 
which these operations suppose, are also exercised under this 
form. 

Such is the primitive scene of intelligence. Littie by little in- 
telligence is developed. In this development supervenes lan- 
guage which reflects the understanding, and puts it, thus to 
speak, out of itself. If you open grammars, you will see thai 
they all commence with elements, to go thence to propositions ; 
that is, they commence with analysis to end with synthesis. But, 
in reality, it is not so. When the mind translates itself by the use 
of language, the first expressions of its judgments are, hke the 
judgments themselves, concrete and synthetical. It does not at 
first produce words, but phrases, propositions, and very complex 
propositions. A primitive proposition is a whole which corre- 
sponds to the natural synthesis by which the mind begins. 
These primitive propositions are in nowise abstract propositions, 
such as the following : There is no quaUty without a subject, no 
body without a space which contains it, and other similar ones : 
but they are all particular, like these : 1 exist, tliis body exists, 
such a body is in this space, God exists, etc. ; these are proposi- 
tions which refer to a particular, determinate object, winch is 
eitlier me, or body, or God. But after having expressed by con- 
crete and synthetic propositions, its primitive, concrete, and syn- 
thetic judgments, the mind operates upon its judgments by ab- 
straction ; it neglects the concrete in them to consider only their 
form ; for example, this character of necessity with which si'veml 
are invested, and which, disengaged and developed, gives, instead 
of those concrete propositions : I exist, those bodies are in such 
a space, etc. ; the abstract propositions : There can be no body 
without space, there can be no modification without subject, 
there can be no succession without time, etc. The general w^as 
at first enveloped in the particular; then, you disengage the 
general from the particular, and you express it alone. But I 
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have elsewhere sufficiently explained the formation of general 
propositions.* 

Language is the sign of the mind, of its operations, and of thdr 
development. It expresses primitiye, concrete, and synthetic 
judgments, by propositions themselves primitive, concrete, and 
synthetic. The judgments are graduaUy generalized by abstrac- 
tion, and in their turn propositions become general and abstract. 
In these abstractions, abstraction operates upon new abstractions. 
Abstract propositions, signs of abstract judgments, are themselves 
composed of several elements. We abstract these elements in 
order to consider them separately ; these elements are what we 
call ideas. It is a great error to suppose that we have at first 
these elements without having the whole of which they form a 
part. We do not begin even by propositions, but by judgments : 
judgments do not come from propositions, propositions come from 
judgments, which themselves come from the faculty of judging, 
which rests upon the original virtue of the mind ; for a still 
stronger reason, we do not begin by ideas ; for ideas are given 
to us in these propositions. Take, for example, the idea of space. 
It is not given to us as a solitary idea, but in the complete prop- 
osition : There is no body without space, and this proposition is 
only the form of a judgment. Take away the propositions, which 
would not exist without the judgments, and you will have no 
ideas ; but as soon as language has enabled you to translate your 
judgments into propositions, then you can consider separately the 
different elements of these propositions, that is, the ideas separate 
from each other. Strictly speaking, there are no propositions in 
nature, neither concrete propositions, nor abstract propositions, 
neither particular propositions, nor general propositions ; for a 
still stronger reason, there are no ideas in nature. If by ideas is 
meant something real, which exists independently of language, 
which is an intermediate between beings and the mind, I say 
that there are absolutely no ideas. There is nothing real but 



* Lecture 19 of this volume. 
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things, and the mind with its operations, to wit, its judgments. 
Then come hinguagcs, which create in some sort a new world, at 
once material and spiritual, those symbolic beings which are called 
signs, by the lud of which they give a sort of exterior and inde- 
pendent existence to the results of the operations of the mind. 
Thus, in expressing judgments or propositions, they have the ap- 
pearance of making these propositions : it is the same with ideas. 
Ideas are not more real than propositions, and they are just as 
real ; they have all the reality which propositions have, the real- 
ity of abstractions to which language gives a nominal and conven- 
«^ tional existence. Every language is at once an analyst and a 

poet ; it makes abstractions, and gives to them reality. Thb is 
the condition of language : we must be resigned to it, and speak 
by figures, provided we know what we are doing. Thus every- 
body speaks of having an idea of such a thing, of having a clear 
or obscure idea of it ; and by this no one means to say that he 
knows things only by means of intermediates, called ideas ; it is 
only meant to mark by this the action of the mind in regard to 
such a thing, the action by which the mind knows this thing, 
knows it more or less, etc. We also say that a thing is repre- 
sented, and often a tiling which does not fall under the senses, in 
order to say that we know it, that we comprehend it, by using a 
metaphor borrowed from the phenomena of the senses, from the 
sense whose us«» is the most frequent, thiit of sight. The tiiste is 
usually the solo judge of the employment of these figures. We 
can and often do go veiy far in this metaphorical style, without 
obscurity and without error. I absolve then the ordinar}' lan- 
guage of the greater part of men, and I believe that we may also 
absolve that of the most part of philosophers, who often speak 
like the people, without being more absurd than the people. It 
is impossible, in fact, to interdict the philosopher all metaphor ; 
the only law which it is nec<*ssar}' to impose on him is that he 
shall not stop at metaphors, and convert them into theories. 
Perhaps the Scotch sch(H)l, which revived in the eighteenth cen- 
tury tlui ancient controvei*sy against the representative idea, in 



^ 
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the name of the common sense of the human race, was not al- 
ways sufficiently mindful that philosophers are a part of mankind ; 
perhaps it imputed too much to the schools, and was too willing 
to see everywhere the theory which it had undertaken to com- 
bat ;'*' but it is certain that it rendered an eminent service to phi- 
losophy, by demonstrating that the idea-image is at bottom only 
a metaphor, and by doing justice to this metaphor, when any 
representative virtue is seriously attributed to it. This is the 
vice into which Locke has incontestably fallen, and which I have 
considered it necessary to designate to you as one of the most 
perilous rocks of the sensuaUstic school. 

From the point at which we have arrived we can easily appreci- 
ate the doctrine of innate ideas, the refutation of which fills the 
entire first book of the Essay on the Understanding, \ The mo- 
ment has come to explain ourselves in regard to this doctrine, 
and in regard to the refutation which Locke has given of it. 
Locke divides the general doctrine of innate ideas into two points, 
general propositions or maxims, and ideas. And we also reject 
innate propositions and ideas, and for the very simple reason that 
there are in nature neither ideas nor propositions. What is there 
in nature ? Besides bodies nothing but minds, among others that 
which we are, which directly conceives and knows things, minds, 
and bodies. And in the order of mind what is there innate ? 
Nothing but mind itself, the understanding, the faculty of know- 
ing. The understanding, as Leibnitz has profoundly said, is in- 
nate to itself ; the development of the understanding is equally 
innate to it, in the sense that it cannot but be developed, the im- 
derstanding once being given with the virtue which is its own ; 
and, as you have seen, the development of the understanding is 
the judgments which it passes at the outset, and the knowledge 
implied in these judgments. Without doubt these judgments 
have conditions which belong to the domain of experience. Take 

* See the development and confirmation of this doubt, Fint Series, V)L 
4, Scotch School, Lecture 22, p. 508 and p. 518, etc. 
t Leoture 17 of this volume. 
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away experience, and there is nothing in the senses, nothing in 
consciousness, consequently nothing in the understanding. Is 
this the absolute law of the understanding ? Could it not still 
iudge and develop itself without the aid of experience, without 
an organic impression, without a sensation ? I neither affirm it 
nor deny it : Hypotheses non fingOy as Newton said, '' I am not 
making hypotheses ;'' I am stating what is, without seeking what 
might be. I say that, in the limits of the present state, it is an 
undeniable fact that so long as certain experimental conditions 
are not fulfilled, the mind does not enter into exercise, does not 
judge ; but I say at the same time that as soon as these condi- 
tions are fulfilled, the mind, by its own Tirtue, develops itself, 
judges, thinks, conceives, and knows a multitude of things which 
fall neither under the consciousness nor under the senses, as 
time, space, exterior causes, existences, and its own existence. 
Tliere are no more innate ideas than innate propositions; but 
there is an innate virtue of the understanding, that is produced 
in primitive judgments, which, when languages come, are ex- 
pressed in propositions, which propositions being decomposed en- 
gender under the hand of abstraction and analysis distinct ideas. 
As the mind is equal to itself in all men, the primitive judgments 
which it passes are the same in all men ;• and consequently the 
propositions in which language expresses these judgments, and 
the fundamental ideas of which these propositions are composed, 
are at once and universally admitted. A, condition however is 
necessary : they must be comprehended; When Locke pre- 
tended that these propositions : Whatever is, is, and it is impos- 
sible for the same thing to be and not to be, are neither univer- 
sally nor primitively admitted, he was both right and wrong. 
Assuredly the first comer, the peasant, to whom you shoiild say : 
Whatever is, is, it is impossible for the same thing to be and not 
to be, would not admit these propositions>for he would not com- 
prehend them, because you would speak to him in a language 
not his own, that of abstraction and analysis. But that which 
the peasant does not admit and does not comprehend in its ab- 
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stract form, he at once and necessarily admits mider the concrete 
and synthetic form. Ask this man who does not comprehend 
your metaphysical language, ask him whether, under the diverse 
actions or sensations which consciousness attests to him, there is 
not something real and substantial which is himself ; whether he 
is not the same to-day as he was yesterday. In a word, instead 
of abstract formulas, put to him particular, determinate, concrete 
questions, and then human nature will respond to you, because 
human nature and the human understanding are in the peasant 
just as well as in Leibnitz. What I have just said of abstract 
and general propositions, I say of the simple ideas which analysis 
draws from these propositions. For example, ask a savage 
whether he has the idea of God ; you put him a question to 
which he cannot respond, for he docs not understand it. But if 
you know how to interrogate this poor savage, you will see spring 
from his intelligence a synthetic and confused judgment which, 
if you know how to read it, already contains every thing that 
the most refined analysis will ever give you ; you will see that 
under the confusion of their natural judgments, which they know 
neither how to separate nor to express, the savage, the infant, the 
idiot even, if he is not entirely an idiot, primitively and imiver- 
sally admit all the ideas which analysis subsequently develops 
without producing, or of which it produces only the scientific form. 
There are no innate ideas, there are no innate propositions, be- 
cause there are neither ideas nor propositions really existing ; and 
again, there are no ideas and general propositions, universally and 
primitively admitted under the form of general ideas and propo- 
sitions, but it is certain that the understanding of all men is, as 
it were, pregnant with natural judgments, which may be called 
innate* in the sense that they are the primitive, universal, and 
necessary development of the human understanding, which, once 
more, is innate to itself and equal to itself in all men. 



* This is the recoiniized and at present inoontestable sense of the CartesUui 
theoxy of innate ideas. 
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LECTURE XXIII. 

ESSAY, THEOKY OF JUDGMENT.* 

Examination of the Fourth Book of the Essay on the Human Understanding 
continued. — Of knowledge. Its different modes. Omission of inductive 
knowledge. — Its degrees. False distinction of Locke between knowing 
and judging. — That Lockers tlicory of knowledge and of judgment is 
resolved into that of the perception of a relation of agreement or of diBft- 
grcement between ideas. Detailed examination of this theory. — ^That it is 
applied to abstract judgments and in nowise to primitive judgments, 
which imply existence. — Analysis of this judgment: I exist. Three ob- 
jections to the theory of Locke : Ist, impossibility of arriving at real 
existence, by tlio abstraction of existence ; 2d, that to begin by abstraction 
is contrary to the true process of the human mind ; 8d, that the theory of 
Locke contains a paralogism. — Anal>'sis of the judgments : I think. This 
body exists. This body is colored, God exists, &c. — Analysis of the judg^ 
ments upon which arithmetic and geometry rest. 

We have stopped some time at the begimung of the fourth 
book of the Essay on the Human Understanding : we wiU now 
enter farther mto it. 

The fourth book of the Essay on the Human Understanding 
treats of knowledge in general, of its different modes, of its 
different degrees, of its extent, and of its limits, with some appli- 
cations : this is, properly speaking, logic with a httle ontology. 
The principle of this logic rests on the theory which we have 
examined, that of the representative idea. We have seen that 
the condition of all legitimate knowledge, for Locke, is the con- 
formity of the idea to the object ; and we have in every way 
shown this conformity to be a mere chimera. We have then 
overturned in advance the general theory of knowledge ; but we 
have overturned it in its principle only. It is in some sort a 

* On the true theory of judgment, see Ist Series, Vol. 4, Leotare SO, p. 
870-876, Lecture 81, p. 414, and Lecture 22, p. 484-477. 

16* 
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prejudicial question, an exception which we have raised against 
this theory ; it is necessary now to examine it in itself, indepen- 
dently of the principle of the representative idea, to follow it in 
the development which is proper to it, and in the consequences 
which belong to it. 

Whether the idea represents or does not represent, in the sys- 
tem of Locke, we always find that the understanding begins with 
things only by ideas; that ideas are the only objects of the 
understandmg, and consequently the only foundations of knowl- 
edge. Now, if all knowledge necessarily rests upon ideas, where 
there is no idea there can be no knowledge, and wherever there 
is knowledge, there has necessarily been an idea. But the recip- 
rocal is not true; and wherever there is an idea, it does not 
follow that there is knowledge. For example, in order that you 
should have a profound knowledge of God, it is first necessary 
that you should have some idea of God ; but because you have 
some idea of him, it does not follow that you have a true or 
sufficient knowledge of him. Thus knowledge is limited by ideas, 
but it does not go as far as ideas go. 

Book IV. Chap. III. § I. *'We can have knowledge no farther 
than we have ideas" Ibid., § 6. ** Our knowledge is narrower 
than our ideas" 

If knowledge never surpasses the ideas, and sometimes fails of 
coming up to them, and if all knowledge turns only on ideas, it is 
clear that knowledge cannot be any thing more than the relation 
of one idea with another idea, and that the process of the human 
mind in knowledge is simply the perception of some relation 
between ideas. 

Book IV. Chap. I. § I. "Since the mind, in all its thoughts 
and reasonings, hath no other immediate object but its own ideas, 
which it alone does, or can contemplate, it is evident, that our 
knowledge is only conversant about them." 

§ 2. " Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but the 
perception of the connection or agreement, or disagreement and 
repugnancy of any of our ideas. In this alone it consists. 
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Wliere this perception is, there is knowledge : and where it is 
not, there, though we may fancy, guess, or believe, yet we 
always come short of knowledge/' 

Thence follow different modes and different degrees of knowl- 
edge in the system of Locke. We simply know whether we 
perceive a relation of agreement or disagreement between two 
ideas. Now we can perceive this relation in two ways : either 
we perceive it immediately, and then knowledge is intuitive, or 
we do not perceive it immediately, and it is necessary that we 
should have recourse to another idea or to several other ideas, 
which we place between the two ideas whose relation cannot be 
perceived, so that by means of this new idea or of these new 
ideas we may seize the relation which escapes us. Knowledge 
in this case is called demonstrative knowledge. Book IV. Chap. 
II. §1. Ibid., §2. 

Here Locke makes an excellent remark, which I ought not to 
omit, and of which it is just to give him the honor. Doubtless 
we are often compelled to recur to demonstration, to the inter- 
mediation of one idea or of several other ideas, in order to^perceive 
the hidden relation of two ideas ; but this new idea whi«h we, in 
some way, interpose between the two others, it is necessary that 
we should see its relation with both. Now if the perception of 
this relation between this idea and the two others was not intui- 
tive, if it were not demonstrative, it would be necessary to have 
recourse to the intermediation of a new idea. But if between 
this idea and the anterior ideas the perception of relation were 
not intuitive, but demonstrative, it would still be necessary to 
have recoui-se to a new idea, and so on without end. The per- 
ception of the relation between the middle idea and the extreme 
terms must then be mtuitive, and thus it must be in all the 
degrees of deduction, so that demonstrative evidence is founded 
on intuitive evidence and constantly supposes it. Book lY. Chap. 
II. § 7 : *'Each step must have intuitive evidence. — Now in every 
step reason makes in demonstrative knowledge, there is an intuitive 
knowledge of that agreement or disagreement it seeks with the 
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next intermediate idea, which it uses as a proof: for if it were 
not so, that yet would need a proof; since without the perceptioQ 
of such agreement or disagreement, there is no knowledge pro- 
duced. If it be perceived by itself, it is intuitive knowledge: 
if it cannot be perceived by itself, there is need of some inter- 
vening idea, as a common measure to show their agreement or 
disagreement. By which it is plain, that every step in reasoning 
ihat produces knowledge has intuitive certainty ; which when the 
mind perceives, there is no more required, but to remember it, 
to make the agreement or disagreement of the ideas, concerning 
which we inquire, visible and certain. So that to make any 
thing a demonstration, it is necessary to perceive the immediate 
agreement of the intervening ideas, whereby the agreement or 
disagreement of the two ideas under examination (whereof the 
one is always the first, and the other the last in the account) is 
found. This intuitive perception of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the intermediate ideas, in each step and progression of 
the demonstration, must also be carried exactly in the mind, and 
a man must be sure that no part is left out'' 

This intuition and demonstration are the different modes oi 
knowledge according to Locke. But are there no others ? Is 
there no knowledge which we acquire except by intuition or by 
demonstration ? How do we acquire knowledge of the laws of 
exterior nature ? Take what you please, gravitation, for example. 
Certainly here is not simple intuition and immediate evidence ; 
for experiments multiplied and combined are necessary for the 
least law, and still, alone, they would not be sufficient, the least 
law sxurpassing the number, whatever it may be, of particular 
experiments drawn from it. There must then be an intervention 
of some other operation of the mind besides intuition. Is it 
demonstration ? This is impossible. What in fact is demonstra« 
tion ? It is the perception of a relation between two ideas by 
means of a third, but on the condition that the third be more 
general than the other two, in order to embrace them and bind 
them. To demonstrate is in the last analysis to draw the par- 
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ticular from the general. But what physical law is more general 
than that of gravitation, and from what is it deduced ? The 
knowledge of gravitation is not deduced from any other knowl- 
edge anterior to it and which contains it. How then have we 
obtained this knowledge which we certainly have, and how in 
general have we obtained the knowledge of physical laws ? A 
phenomenon having been presented to us with such a character, 
in such circumstances we have judged that if this phenomenon 
should present itself anew in analogous circumstances, it would 
have the same character ; that is, we have at first ge^eralized 
the particular character of this phenomenon : instead of descend- 
ing from the general to the particular, we have risen from the 
particular to the general. This general character is what is 
called law ; we have not deduced this law from a more general 
law or character ; we have drawn it from particular experiments, 
in order to transfer it beyond ; there is here neither simple intui- 
tion nor demonstration ; it b what is called induction.* It is to 
induction that we owe all our conquests over nature, all our dis- 
coveries of the laws of the world. Natural philosophers, for a 
long time, contented themselves either with immediate observa- 
tions, which resulted in nothing of importance, or with reasonings 
which simply gave hypotheses. For a long time induction was 
merely a natural process of the human mind, of which all men 
made use in order to acquire the knowledge of which they had 
need relatively to the exterior world, without accounting for it or 
without its passmg from practice into science. It is especially to 
Bacon that we owe, not the discovery, but the exposition and 
greatest use of this process. It is strange that Locke, the com- 
patriot of Bacon, and who belongs to his school, should, in his 
classification of the modes of knowledge, have suffered to escape 
the very one which Bacon has rendered most celebrated and 
placed in the clearest light It is strange that the whole sensual- 



* On induction, 8oe Lecture 18 of this Series, and Ist Series, VoL 4^ 
Lectures 20 and 22. 
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istic school, which pretends to be the legitimate ofl&piing of 
Bacon, should, in example of Locke, have almost forgotten the 
evidence of induction, among the different species of evidence, 
and that, contrary to what an experimental school should have 
done, it shoiild have neglected induction to plunge into demon- 
stration. Such is the reason of this singular but incontestable phe- 
nomenon, that in the eighteenth century the logic of the sensual- 
istic school was little else than a reflection of the peripatetic scho- 
lasticism of the middle age, of that scholasticism which admitted 
no other processes in knowledge than intuition and demonstration. 

Let us now see what, according to Locke, are the different 
degrees of knowledge. 

We know sometimes in so positive a manner that no doubt 
whatever is mingled with our knowledge. Often instead of a 
positive knowledge, we have simply a probable knowledge. 
Probability itself has many degrees, and it has particular founda- 
tions. Locke treats fully of this subject. I entreat you to read 
with care the chapters not very profound, but sufficiently exact, 
in which he treats of the different degrees of knowledge. I can- 
not enter into all these details, and content myself with pointing 
out to you chapters XIV. XV. and XVL of the fourth book. 
I shall dwell on but one distinction to which Locke attaches the 
greatest importance, and which, in my opinion, has no foundation. 

We either know in a certain and absolute manner, or we know 
only in a more or less probable manner. Locke wishes that the 
expression knowledge should be exclusively applied to knowledge 
absolute, placed above all' probability, and he uses the term 
judgment for knowledge which is wanting in certainty, simple 
conjecture, presumption more or less probable. Book IV. Chap. 
XIV. § 4 : " The mind has two faculties conversant about truth 
and falsehood. First knowledge y whereby it certainly perceives 
and is undoubtedly satisfied of the agreement and disagreement 
of any ideas. Secondly jydgmeni, which is the putting ide^s 
together, or separating them from one another in the mind, when 
their certain agreement or disagreement is not perceived, but 
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presumed to be so ; which is as the word imports, taken to be 
so, before it certainly appears." 

But the general usage of all languages is contrary to so limited 
an employment of the word to know, A certain knowledge, or 
a probable, or even a conjectural knowledge, is always knowledge 
in different degrees. It is the same with judgment. As lan- 
guages have not confined the term knowledge to absolute knowl- 
edge, so they have not confined the term judgment to knowledge 
simply probable. In certain cases we pass certain judgments ; 
in other cases we pass judgments which are only probable, or 
merely conjectural. In a word, judgments are either infallible, 
or doubtful, to such or such a degree : but doubtful or infallible, 
they are still judgments ; and this distinction between knowledge 
as being exclusively infallible, and judgment as being exclusively 
probable, doubtful, or conjectural, is a verbal distinction entirely 
arbitrary and sterile. Time has done justice to it ; but it seems 
to have respected the theory which is at the basis of this distinc- 
tion, a theory which makes knowledge and judgment consist in 
the perception of a relation of agreement between these two 
ideas. All verbal distinction aside, to judge or to know, to 
know or to judge, is for Locke simply to perceive, whether intm- 
tively or demonstratively, a relation of agreement or of disagree- 
ment, certain or probable, between two ideas : such is Locke's 
theory of knowledge and of judgment reduced to its most simple 
expression ; it is from Locke that it passed into the sensuaUstic 
school, where it still enjoys undisputed authority and forms the 
settled theory of judgment : it therefore claims and merits a 
scrupulous examination. 

Let US at first ascertain the extent of this theory : it not only 
pretends that there are judgments which are nothing else than 
perceptions of the relation of agreement or disagreement between 
two ideas ; it pretends that every judgment is subject to this 
condition : this is what it concerns us to verify. 

Let us take any knowledge whatever, any judgment whatever. 
I propose the following judgment : two and three make five ; 
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this is not a chimera ; it is clearly a knowledge, it is dearly a 
judgment and a certain judgment. How do we acquire this 
knowledge, what are the conditions of this judgment ? 

The theory of Locke supposes three : 1st, that there are here 
two ideas before the understanding, known anterior to the per- 
ception of the relation ; 2d, that there b a comparison between 
these two ideas ; dd, that succeeding this comparison there is a 
perception of some relation between these two ideas. Two ideas, 
a comparison between them, a perception of relation derived from 
this comparison: such are the conditions of the theory of 
Locke. 

Let us resume : two and three make five. Where are the 
two ideas ? two and three, and five. Suppose that I had not 
these two ideas, these two terms, on the one hand two and three, 
and on the other five : could I never perceive that there is be- 
tween them a relation of equality or of inequality, of identity or 
of diversity? no. And if, having these two terms, I did not 
compare them, would I never perceive their relation? not at 
all. And if comparing them, notwithstanding all my eflforts, their 
relation escaped my understanding, would I never arrive at this 
result, that two and three make five ? in nowise. On the con- 
trary, these three conditions being fulfilled, is not this result 
infallibly obtained ? Without doubt, and I do not see that any 
thing is wanting. Thus, to this point the theory of Locke seems 
very good. Shall I take another arithmetical example? but 
arithmetical examples have this peculiarity, that they all seem 
alike. What, in fact, are arithmetical truths except the relations 
of numbers ? Arithmetical truths are nothing else ; therefore 
arithmetical truths enter into Locke's general theory of knowl- 
edge ; and arithmetical judgment, if we may so express it, is 
nothing else than a perception of the relation of numbers : thus 
far, again, the theory of Locke is perfectly justified. 

Shall we take geometry ? But if geometrical truths are only 
relations of magnitude, it is clear that no geometrical truth can 
be obtained except on condition of previously having two ideas of 
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magnitude, then of comparing them, then of drawing from them 
a relation of agreement or of disagreement. And as all math- 
ematics are, according to Newton, only a miiversal arithmetic, it 
must be granted that the mathematical judgment is only a per- 
ception of relations. 

Let us take still other examples a little at random. I wish to 
know whether Alexander was a truly great man : it is a question 
frequently agitated. It is evident that if, on one hand, I had no 
idea of Alexander, and if, on the other, I formed no idea of a 
truly great man, if I did not compare these two ideas, if I did 
not perceive between them any relation of agreement or of dis- 
agreement, I could not decide that Alexander was a great man, 
or that he was not. Here again, we have, and must necessarily 
have, two ideas, the one particular, that of Alexander, the other 
general, that of the great man, and we compare these two ideas, 
in order to know whether they agree or disagree with each other^, 
whether the predicate can be affirmed of the subject, whether 
the subject comes witliin the predicate, etc. 

I wish to know whether God is good. At first, I must have 
the idea of the existence of God, the idea of God in so far as ex- 
isting ; then I must have the idea of goodness, a more or less 
extended, more or less complete idea of goodness, so as to be 
able to affirm, after comparison of the one idea with the other, 
that these two ideas have a relation of agreement between 
them. 

These arc clearly the conditions of knowledge, the conditions 
of judgment in these different cases. But let us account for the 
nature of these different cases. Let us examine the mathematical 
truths which so easily lend themselves to the theory of Locke. 
Do arithmetical truths, for example, exist in nature ? no. And 
why do they not exist in nature ? because these relations, which 
are called arithmetical truths, have for terms not concrete quan- 
tities, that is, real, but discrete quantities, that is, abstract. One, 
two, three, four, five, all this does not exist in nature ; conse- 
quently the relations between these abstract and not real quanti- 
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ties have no more existence than their terms : arithmetical tmtbs 
are mere abstractions. And then, the human mind operates at 
first on concrete quantities, and it is only at a later period that it 
ascends from the concrete to the conception of these general re- 
lations, which are arithmetical truths properly so called. They 
have two characters : 1st, they are abstract ; 2d, they are not 
primitive ; they suppose anterior concrete judgments, in the 
midst of which they rest, until abstraction draws them therefrom, 
and elevates them to the height of universal truths. I may say 
as much of the truths of geometry. The magnitudes with 
which geometry is occupied are not concrete magnitudes, they 
are abstract magnitudes, which do not exist in nature ; for imper- 
fect figures alone exist in nature, and the condition of geometry 
is to operate upon perfect figures, on the perfect triangle, the 
perfect circle, etc., that is, on figures which have no real exist- 
ence, and which are pure conceptions of the mind. The relations 
of abstractions can therefore be nothing more than abstractions. 
Besides, the human mind did no more begin by conceiving per- 
fect figures, than it beg*<m by conceiving the abstract relations of 
numbers ; it first conceived the concrete, the imperfect triangle, 
the imperfect circle, from which it afterwards drew, by an ab- 
straction, rapid, it is true, the triangle and the perfect circle of 
geometry : the truths of geometry are not, therefore, primitive 
truths in the human understanding. The other examples which 
we have taken, to wit, that Alexander is a great man, that God 
is good, are characterized by being problems instituted by a 
tardy reflection and a learned curiosity. In a word, we have 
thus far only verified the theory of Locke as regards abstract 
judgments and judgments which are not primitive : let us take 
judgments marked by other character. 

Behold another knowledge, another judgment which I propose 
for your examination : I exist. You no more doubt the certainty 
of this knowledge, than you do that of the first knowledge which 
I cited to you. Two and three make five : you would even 
Booner doubt the first than the second. Well, let us submit this 
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certain knowledge, this certain judgment, I exist,* to the condi- 
tions of Locke's general theoiy of knowledge and of judgment. 

I will remind you of the conditions of this theory : 1st, two 
ideas ; 2d, comparison between these two ideas ; 3d, perception 
of some relation of agreement or disagreement. 

What are the two ideas which should be the two terms of this 
relation and the bases of the comparison ? It is the idea of I or 
me, and the idea of existence, between which it concerns us to 
find a relation of agreement or disagreement. 

Let us be careful as to what we are about doing. It is not 
the idea of our existence which will be one of the ideas upon 
which the comparison will be made; for what are we seeking? 
our existence. If we have it we should not seek it : we must 
not take for granted that which is a matter of question, our own 
existence ; therefore the idea of existence which must here be 
one of the two terms of the comparison, is the idea of existence 
in general, and not the particular idea of our own existence : this 
is the rigorous condition of the problem. And what is the other 
idea, the second term of the comparison ? the idea of the me. 
But what are we seeking ? the existing me. Let us not there- 
fore suppose it, for we should take for granted that which is in 
question. It is not therefore the existing me which will be the 
second term of the comparison, but a me which must be neces- 
sarily conceived as distinct from the idea with which it concerns 
us to compare it, to wit, the idea of existence, a me which must 
consequently be conceived as not possessing existence, that is, an 
abstract me, a general me. 

The idea of an abstract me, and the idea of abstract existence, 
are then the two ideas upon which we must make the comparison 
from which the judgment is to proceed. Think of it, I pray you. 
What are you seeking ? your personal existence. Do not sup- 
pose it, since you are seeking it ; do not place it in either of the 

* We have several times taken this example against the theory of repre- 
aentative ideas, and that of comparative judgment, 1st Series, Vol. 1, Lecture 
8, p. 87, and Vol. 4, Lecture 20, p. 871, and Lecture S2, p. 474. 
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two terms from the comparison of which you demand it. Since 
it must only he the fruit of the relation of these two terms^ il 
should not be supposed in either of them, for the comparison 
would be useless, and the truth would then be anterior to the 
perception of their relation; it would not be the result of it. 
Such, then, are the imperious conditions of the theory of Locke : 
two abstract ideas, the abstract idea oi the me and the abstract 
idea of existence. It concerns us now to compare these two 
ideas, to know whether they agree or disagree with each other, 
to perceive the relation of agreement or disagreement which sep- 
arates them or unites them. I might at first cavil in regaitl to 
this expression of agreement or disagreement, and show how it is 
wanting in precision and clearness : I shall not do it. I take the 
words as Locke gives them to me ; I leave his theory to unfold 
itself freely, I do not arrest it ; I merely wish to know where it 
will arrive. It sets out from two abstract terms, it compares 
them, and seeks a relation of agreement or disagreement between 
them, between the idea of existence and the idea of the me. It 
compares them then, so be it ; and in what does it terminate ? in 
a relation, a relation of agreement. So be it again ; I would here 
remark but one thing ; it is that this relation, whatever it may 
be, must necessarily be of the same nature as that of the two 
terms upon which it is founded. The two terms are abstract : 
the relation will, therefore, necessarily be abstract. What will 
then result from the perception of the relation, which I am will- 
ing to suppose, of agreement, between the general and abstract 
idea of existence and the general and abstract idea of the me? A 
truth of relation of the same nature as the two terms upon which 
it is founded, an abstract knowledge, a logical knowledge of the 
non-contradiction which is found between the idea of existence 
and the idea of the me, that is, the knowledge of the mere pos- 
sibility of the existence of a me. But when you believe that you 
exist, I ask whether you simply pass this judgment that there is 
no contradiction between the general idea of the me and that of 
existence ? Not at all. There is no question concerning a pos- 
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fiible you or a possible me, but of a real me, of that very deter- 
minate ine which no one confounds with a logical abstraction ; 
there is no question concerning existence in general, but of your 
own, of your entirely personal and individual existence. On the 
contrary, the result of the judgment which is derived from the 
perception of a relation of agreement between the general and 
abstract idea of existence, and the general and abstract idea of 
the me, docs not imply real existence ; it gives, if you please, a 
possible existence, but it does not give and cannot give any thing 
more. 

Such is the first vice of the theory of Locke. We proceed to 
show another. 

The judgment, I exist, is a primitive judgment joar excellence; 
it is the starting point of knowledge ; you, evidently, can know 
nothing anterior to yourself. But in the theory of Locke, the 
two ideas upon which judgment depends, and between which it 
must perceive the relation of agreement, are necessarily two ab- 
stract ideas. Therefore the radical supposition of the theory of 
Locke is, that the human mind sets out by abstraction in knowl- 
edge, a supposition gratuitous and disproved by facts. In fact, 
we begin by the concrete and not by the abstract; and, although 
it were possible, which I deny, and which I have demonstrated 
to be impossible, to draw reality from abstraction, it would not 
be less true that the process which Locke imputes to the human 
mind, were it legitimate, would not be that which the human 
mind employs. 

The theory of Locke can give only an abstract judgment, and 
not adjudgment which reaches to real existence ; it is not the true 
process of the human understanding, since the process of which 
it makes use is entirely abstract and nowise primitive ; besides, 
this theory contains a paralogism. 

In fact, Locke proposes to arrive at the knowledge of real and 
personal existence by comparison of the idea of existence and the 
idea of the me, in bringing them together in order to perceive 
thehr relation. But, in general, and to finish the question at a 
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single stroke, the abstract being given to us only in the coooretey 
to draw the concrete from the abstract, is to take as a principle 
what could have been obtained only as a consequence, it is to de- 
mand what is sought from the very thing which could have been 
known only by means of what is sought. And in this particular 
case, on what condition have you obtained the general and ab- 
stract idea of existence, and the general and abstract idea of 
the me, which you compare in order to deduce from it the 
knowledge of your own existence ? On the condition that 
you have had the idea of your own existence. It is impossible 
that you should have ascended to the generalization of existence, 
except through knowledge of some particular existence ;. and 
neither the knowledge of the existence of God, nor that of the 
existence of the external world preceding or being able to pre- 
cede your own, it follows that the knowledge of your own exist- 
ence cannot have been one of the bases of the abstract and gen- 
eral idea of existence: consequently, to attempt to draw the 
knowledge of your own existence from the general idea of exist- 
ence, is to fall into an evident paralogism. If Locke had not 
known that he existed, if he had not already acquired the knowl- 
edge of his real and existent me, he never would have had either 
the general and abstract idea of a me, nor the general and abstract 
idea of existence, those same ideas from which he demands the 
knowledge of the me and of personal existence. 

We thus have three radical objections against the theory of 
Locke : 

1st, It sets out from abstractions ; consequently it gives only 
an abstract result, and not that which you are seeking ; 

2d, It sets out from abstractions, and consequently it does not 
set out from the true starting point, the human intelligence ; 

dd, It sets out from abstractions which it could have obtained 
only by aid of this same concrete knowledge which it pretends to 
draw from abstractions which suppose it ; consequently it takes 
for granted what is m question. 

The theory of Locke falls under these three objections, and the 
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judgment, I exist, escapes in every way from the theory of 
Locke. 

This judgment has two characters : 

1st, It is not abstract : it implies existence ; 

2d, It is a primitive judgment : all others suppose it, and it 
supposes none. 

We have before seen that it was on abstract judgments, and 
on judgments slowly formed in the human mind, that the theory 
of Locke was verified. Here judgment implies existence, and it 
is primitive ; the theory is no longer verified. It is, therefore, 
necessary to choose between the theory and the certitude of per- 
sonal existence. 

So much for personal existence. It is the same with all modes 
of this existence, with our faculties, with our operations, whether 
sensation, will, or thought. 

Take whatever phenomenon you please : I feel, I will, I think. 
Take, for example, I thinL This is said to be a fact of conscious- 
ness ; but consciousness is still to know (conscire sibi), it is to 
know since it is to know one's self; it is to believe, it is to affinp, 
it is to judge. When you say, I think, it is a judgment which 
you pass and express; and when you have a consciousness of 
thinking without saying it, it is still a judgment which you pass 
without expressing it. Now this judgment, expressed or not, 
implies existence ; it implies that you, a real being, actually ac- 
complish the real operation of thought. Still more, it is a primi- 
tive judgment, at least contemporaneous with the judgment that 
you exist. 

Upon this judgment then let us verify the theory of Locke, as 
we have verified it on this other primitive and concrete judgment : 
I exist. 

Three conditions are necessary in the theory of Locke in order 
to explain and justify this judgment, I think : two ideas, their 
comparison, a perception of relation between them. What are here 
the two ideas ? Evidently the idea of the thought on the one 
hand, and on the other the idea of the /or me. But if it is the idea 
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of thinking distinct from the me, if it is a thought considered aside 
from the subject me, of this subject me, which is, do not forget* 
the first basis of every idea of existence, it is thought abstracted 
from existence, that is, abstract thought, that is, the simple power 
of thinking and nothing else. On the other hand, the me, which 
is the other necessary term of the comparison, cannot be a in« 
which thinks, for you have just now separated it from thought ; 
it is, therefore, a me which you must consider as abstracted from 
thought. In fact, if you suppose it thinking, you would have 
what you ai-e seeking, and it would be needless for you to enter 
upon a laborious comparison ; you could stop at one of the terms 
which would give you the other, the me as thinking, or I thmk : 
but in order to avoid the paralogism, it is necessary to suppose it 
as not thinking, and as your first legitimate term is thought sep- 
arated from the me, your second legitimate term must also be a 
me separated from thought, a m£ not thinking. And you wish 
to know whether this m>e taken independently of the thought, and 
this thought taken independently of the m^, have between them a 
relation of agreement or of disagreement. It is, then, two ab- 
stractions which you arc going to compare ; but, once more, two 
abstract terms can produce only an abstract relation, and an ab- 
stract relation can produce only an abstract judgment, the ab- 
stract judgment, that the thought and the me are two ideas 
which do not imply contradiction ; so that the result of the theory 
of Locke, applied to the judgment, I think, as well as to the 
other judgment, I exist, is still merely an abstract result, an ab- 
stract verity, which in nowise represents what is passing in your 
mind when you judge that you think, and when you say: I 
think. 

Besides, the theory makes the human mind begin by abstrac- 
tion ; and it is not thus that it begins. 

Finally it begins by abstraction, and seeks therefrom to draw 
the concrete, whilst you would never have had the abstract if you 
had not previously had the concrete. You first passed, naturally, 
this determinate, concrete, synthetic judgment, I think ; and then 
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as you have the faculty of abstraction, you made a divisioQ in the 
primitive synthesis ; you considered separately, first the thought, 
that is, the thought without the subject, without me, that is, 
the possible thought, and secondly, yau, /, without the real 
attribute of thought, without thought, that is, the simple possi- 
bility of existence ; and now you are pleased to unite artifically and 
too late, by a pretended relation of agreement, two terms which, 
primitively, had not been given to you separated and disjoined, 
but united and confounded in the synthesis of reality and of life. 

Thus the three preceding objections return here with the same 
force, and the theoiy of Locke cannot legitimately give you either 
the knowledge of your own existence, or even the knowledge of 
any of your faculties, of any of your operations ; for what I have 
said of / think I could equally say of / will, of I feel, and I could 
say the same of all the attributes and of all the modes of personal 
existence. 

The theory of Locke cannot, moreover, give external existence. 
Take the judgment : this body exists. The theory demands that 
you should have this knowledge only on condition of having per- 
ceived it in a relation of agreement between two ideas compared 
together. What are these two ideas ? Assuredly it is not the 
idea of a body really existing, for you would have what you seek ; 
neither is it the idea of real existence : it is then the idea of a 
possible body and the idea of a possible existence, or two abstrac- 
tions. From them you can only draw this other abstraction : 
There is no logical incompatibility between the idea of existence 
and the idea of body. Then you begin by abstraction, contrary 
to the natural order. Finally, you begin by an abstraction which 
you would never have had, if you had not previously obtained 
the concrete knowledge, that precisely which you wish to draw 
from the comparison of your abstractions. 

What I say of the existence of bodies, I say of the attributes 
by which body is known to us ; I say the same of solid, of form, 
of color, etc. Take for example the knowledge of color, a qual- 
ity which is reckoned among the secondary qualities, and which 

Vol. IL 16 
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IS perhaps more inherent in figure than is believed. Whaterer it 
may be, whether color be a simple secondary quality or a pri- 
mary quality of bodies, as well as figure, let us see on what con- 
dition in the theory of Locke we acquire the knowledge of ii» 
In order to pass the judgment : This body is colored, white or 
black, etc., is it true that we must have had two ideas, must have 
compared them and perceived their relation? The two ideas 
should be that of body and that of color. But the idea of body 
cannot here be the idea of a colored body ; for thb single term 
would imply the other, would render the comparison superfluous, 
and would suppose what is in question : it must then be the idea 
of a body not colored. Nor can the idea of color be the idea of 
a color really existing ; for a color is real, exists, only in a body, 
and the condition itself of the operation which we wish to make 
is the separation of the color from the body : the question here 
is not then of a real color having such or such a determinate 
shade, but of color, abstracted from all that determines it and 
realizes it ; the question is simply concerning the abstract and 
general idea of color. Whence it results that the two ideas 
which you have are two general and abstract ideas ; and abstrac- 
tions can only give abstractions. And again you begin by ab- 
stractions: you go therefore contrary to the ways of nature. 
Finally, and this is the most overwhelming objection, it is evi- 
dent that you have obtained the general idea of color only from 
the idea of such or such a particular and positive color, and that 
you have obtained this only with the idea of a figured and colored 
body. It is not by aid of the general idea of color, and of the 
general idea of body, that you have learned that bodies are col- 
ored ; but it is, on the contrary, because you know previously, 
that such n body was colored, that, separating afterwards what 
was imited in the previous synthesis, you were able to consider, 
on the one hand, the idea of body, and on the other the idea of 
color, abstractly one from the other ; and it was then alone that 
you were able to institute a comparison, in order to account for 
what you already knew. 
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In general, judgments are of two sorts : either they are judg- 
ments in which we acquire that of which we were before igno- 
rant, or they are reflex judgments, in which we account for what 
we ah-eady knew. The theory of Locke can explain the second 
up to a certain point ; but the first escape him entirely. 

For example, if we now wish to render an account to ourselves 
ci the existence of God, which we already know, we take, or we 
may take, on the one hand, the idea of God, and on the other 
the idea of existence, and ascertain whether these two ideas agree 
or disagree. But it is one thing to give an account of a knowl- 
edge already acquired, and it is another thmg to acquire that 
knowledge ; now, certainly we did not first acquire the knowl- 
edge of the existence of God by placing on one hand the idea of 
God, and on the other the idea of existence, and by seeking their 
relation ; for, in order not to weary you with superfluous repe- 
titions, in order not to go over again the circle of the three ordi- 
nary objections, and to lay hold upon the third, this would be to 
suppose what is a matter of question. It is very evident that when 
we consider on one hand the idea of God, and on the other the 
idea of existence, and when we are seeking the knowledge of the 
existence of God in the comparison of these two ideas, we simply 
labor to obtain what we already have, and what we never should 
have if we were reduced to the theory of Locke. It b clearly 
understood that it is with the attributes of God as with his exist- 
eace : everywhere and always we meet the same objections, every- 
where and always the same paralogism. 

The theory of Locke, then, cannot give God, or body, or the 
fnej or their attributes : at this price, I grant, if you please, that 
it may give every thing else. 

It gives mathematics, you will say. Yes, I have said so my- 
self, and I repeat it ; it gives mathematics, geometry and arith- 
metic, in so far as sciences of the relations of magnitudes and of 
numbers ; it gives them, but on one condition, it is that you con- 
sider these numbers and these magnitudes as abstract magnitudes 
and numbers, not implying existence. Now, it is very true that 
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geometrical science is an abstract science ; but it has its bases 
in concrete ideas and real existences. One of tbese ideas is that 
of space, which, you know,* is given to us in the judgment : 
Every body is in space ; this is the proposition, this is the judg- 
ment which gives space, a judgment accompanied by the perfect 
certainty of the reality of its object. We have but a single idea 
as a starting point, the idea of body ; then the mind, by its power, 
as soon as the idea of body is given to it, conceives the idea of 
space, and its necessary connection with body. A body being 
known, we cannot avoid judging that it is in a space which con- 
tains it. From this judgment abstract the idea of space, and you 
have the abstract idea of space. But this idea was not anterior 
to the conception of the necessary relation of space to body, any 
more than the relation was anterior to it ; neither is it posterior 
to the relation, nor is the relation posterior to il ; they mutually 
imply each other, and are given to us in the same judgment as 
soon as body is known. It is overturning the order of the de- 
velopment of mind, to lay down first the idea of space, and the 
idea of body, and then to seek from their comparison the relation 
which binds them ; for the idea alone of space supposes already 
this judgment, that every body is necessarily in space. The 
judgment cannot then come from the idea, it is the idea on the 
contrary which comes from the judgment. It is not difficult to 
draw the judgment from the idea which supposes it ; but it re* 
mains to explain whence the idea comes, anterior to the judg- 
ment. It is not difficult to find a relation between body and 
space when we know body and space ; but we must ask Locke 
how he has obtained this idea of space, as just now we asked 
him how he had obtained the idea of body, the idea of God, the 
idea of color, the idea of existence, etc. To suppose that the ne- 
cessary idea of space is given to us by the comparison of two 
ideas, of which one is already the idea of space, is a vicious cir- 
cle and a ridiculous paralogism. It is the rock upon which the 
theory of Locke perpetually strikes. 



See Lecture 17. 
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The other idea upon which geometry rests, is the idea of mag- 
nitade, which involves the idea of point, the idea of line, etc. 
Magnitude, point, hne, are abstract conceptions which presup- 
pose the idea of some real body, of a solid existing in nature. 
Now, the idea of solid is given to us in a judgment hke every 
idea ; and we must have judged that such a body exists, in order 
to conceive apart the idea of solid. How then do we judge that 
such a solid exists? According to the theory of Locke, two 
ideas would be necessary, a comparison between these two ideas, 
and a perception of agreement between these two ideas. And 
what could be the two ideas which would serve as terms to this 
judgment : This solid exists ? I confess that I do not clearly 
see. Compelled, for the sake of the hypothesis, to find them, 1 
can think of no others than the idea of solid and that of existence, 
which we should compare, in order to know whether they agree 
or disagree. The theory demands all this scaffolding. But is 
there any need of destroying it piece by piece, in order to over- 
throw it ? Is it not sufficient to remember that the solid in ques- 
tion being deprived of existence, since it is separated from the 
idea of existence, is simply the abstraction of the solid, and that 
this abstraction could have never existed without the anterior 
conception of a solid really existing ? The abstraction, line, point, 
etc., presupposes such or such a real solid, a primitive and con- 
crete knowledge, which cannot be obtained from ulterior abstrac- 
tions without falling mto a vicious circle, and without taking away 
from all geometrical conceptions their natural basis. 

We then see that the two fundamental ideas of geometry, the 
idea of space and the idea of solid, escape Locke's theory of knowl- 
edge and of judgment. 

So it is with the fundamental idea of arithmetic. This idea is 
evidently that of unity, and it is not a collective unity, for exam- 
ple, 4 representing 2 and 2, 5 representing 2 and 3, it b a unity 
which is found in all collective unities, measures them, and values 
them. Arithmetic conceives this unity in an abstract manner ; 
but abstraction not being the point of departure for the human 
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mind, the abstract unity must have been first given in some coa- 
Crete unity really existing. What then is this concrete unitj, 
n^ally existing, the source of the abstract idea of unity ? It is 
not body ; this is divisible, ad infinitum : it is the me, the me 
identical, and consequently one, under the variety of its acts, of 
its thoughts, of its sensations. And how, in the theory of Locke, 
can the knowledge of the unity of the me be acquired ? It woukl 
be necessary for us to have, on one hand, the idea of the tne as 
not biMng one, that is, without reality, the identity and unity of 
the me being implied from the first act of memory, and on the 
other htmd the idea of a unity distinct from the me, without sub- 
ject, and consequently without reality ; and it would be neces- 
sar}' that, bringing these two ideas together, we should perceive 
their relation of agreement. Now, here all my objections return ; 
and, in closing, I ask your permission to recapitulate them. 

1st, It is an abstract unity and an abstract me from which yoa 
set out; but the abstract unity and the abstract me, brought 
together and compared, will only give you an abstract relation 
and not a real relation, an abstract unity and not a real unity of 
the tne : you will not therefore have that concrete idea of imitv, 
the nece^isjin' biii^is of the abstract idea of unitv, which is the 
bik<is of arithmetic, the general meiusure of all numbers ; 

'Jd, You start from abstraction without hanng ptissed through 
the concrete, and this is contrarv to the natural order of the 
understanding^ ; 

3d, You make a paraK>gism, since you wish to obtain the real 
unitv of the me. by the compiuisim of two abstractions which 
supp<.^se precisely what you are seeking, to wit, the real unity of 

the me. 

The the«.^rv of Locke cannot, therefore, furnish the basis of 
arithmetic and of geometr}'. that is, of the two mo^t abstract 
scit-nces. It hiui its place in the tield of arithmetic iuid of 
^».^>mttrv- in so far as abstract sciences ; but these abstract sci- 
ences and all matheuKitics rest in the kist analysis on primitive 
cognitions, wliich imply existence ; and these primitive cognitions, 
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which imply existence, escape on all sides the theory of Locke. 
Now, we have seen that the knowledge of personal existence, 
that of bodies, and that of God equally escape it, and for the 
same reason. It follows that in the last result the theory of 
Locke is worth nothing except in mere abstraction, and that it 
dissolves as soon as it is confronted with any reality to be known, 
whatever that reality may be. Therefore this general and un- 
limited pretension of Locke, that every cognition, every judgment, 
is only the perception of a relation of agreement or of disagree- 
ment between two ideas, this pretension is convicted in every 
way of error and even of absurdity. 

I fear very much lest this discussion of the theory of Locke in 
regard to judgment and knowledge may have appeared to you 
somewhat subtile ; but when we wish to follow error in all its wind- 
ings, and untie methodically by analysis and dialectics the knot of 
sophistical theories, instead of at once cutting it by simple good 
sense, we are condemned to engage in apparent subtilties, according 
to the example of those whom we wish to combat ; it is at this 
price alone that we can reach them and confound them. I fear 
also lest this discussion may have appeared to you very long, and 
still it is not finished, for it has not yet penetrated to the real root 
of Locke's theory. In fact, this theory, that every judgment, 
every knowledge is only the perception of a relation between two 
ideas supposes and contains another theory, which is the princi- 
ple of the first. The examination of the one is indispensable in 
order to complete that of the other, and to determine the defini- 
tive judgment which we ought to pass upon it. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

ESSAY, FOUKTH BOOK. CONTINUATION OF THE THEORY OF 

JUDGMENT. 

Contmnation of the last lecture. That the theory of judgment as the per- 
ception of a relation of agreement or disagreement between ideas suppoees 
that every judgment is founded upon a comparison. Kefutation of the 
theory of comparative judgment. — Of axioms. — Of identical propositions. — 
Of reason and faith. — Of the syllogism. — Of enthusiasm. — Of the causes of 
error. — Division of sciences. End of the examination of the Fourth Book 
of the Essay on iJie Human Understanding, 

I BELIEVE I have sufficiently refuted, by its results, the theory 
of Locke which makes knowledge and judgment consist in a per- 
ception of the relation of agreement or disagreement of ideas ; I 
believe I have demonstrated that this theory cannot give reality, 
existences ; that it is condemned to start from abstraction and to 
result in abstraction. I now come to examine this theory imder 
another aspect, no longer in its results, but in its principles, in its 
essential principle, in its very condition. 

It is evident that the judgment can be the perception of a 
relation of agreement or disagreement between ideas only on con- 
dition that there may have been a comparison between these 
ideas: every judgment of relation is necessarily comparative. 
This is, if we pay attention to it, the first and the last principle of 
the theory of Locke ; a principle which the infallible analysis of 
time has successively disengaged and put at the head of the 
sensualistic logic ; it is at least in germ in the fourth book of the 
Essay on the Human U^vder standing. It is this which we must 
take up and examine. 

Once more, the theory of comparative judgment,* as that of 



♦ On the theory of comparative judgment, see Ist Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 
20, p. 870, etc. 
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wbieh it is the foandatioo, is an unlimited, absdnte theoiy whoao 
jnlensioD is to aceotint for all our knowledge, for all our judg- 
ments; so that if the theory is exact, that is, if it is complete^ 
there should not be a single judgment which is not a comparative 
judgment Thus I might, I should even, m this lecture as in the 
preceding, go from judgments to judgmenli^ asking whether m 
ftct they are or are not the fruit of comparison. But this super- 
fluity of method would carry me too far, and the kx^ apaoe 
iduch remains to run over admonishes me to hasten. I wiD 
therefore say all at onee, that if there are many judgments 
which are inoontestaUy comparative judgments^ there are also 
many which are not, and that here again every judgment which 
implies reality and existence excludes all comparison. 

Let us begin by clearly recognisng the conditions of a eom- 
parative judgment, then let us verify these conditions in rq^ard 
to judgments whbh imply existence. We shall without doiubt 
return somewhat to our former reasonings ; but it is neoeasary 
ill order to pursue and force m its last hoUL the theory of 
Locke. 

In order that there may be a comparison, there must be two 
terms to compare. Whether these terms are abstractions or 
realities, is a point which it is no longer necessary to examine ; 
there always must be two terms, or the compariscm is impossiUe. 
These two terms most be known and present to the mind before 
the mind can compare and judge them. This is very simple : 
well ! this is sufficient to overturn the theory of comparative 
judgment, in regard to reality and existence. Here, in fact, I 
maintain that the judgment does not and cannot depend upon 
two terms. 

Let us again take, for example, personal existence, and let us 
see what are the two terms which it is necessary to compare in 
order to draw from them this judgment : I exist Let us, for 
this time, pass over the abstraction of me and the abstraction of 
existence, which, we have seen, can give only an abstract judg- 
ment ; let us take a more favorable hypothesis ; let us approach 
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reality. It is indubitable that if we never thought, if we never 
acted, if we never felt, we never should know that we exist. 
Sensation, action, thought, some phenomenon must appear upon 
the theatre of consciousness, in order that the understanding 
may relate this phenomenon to the subject that experiences it, 
to that subject which we are. If then knowledge is here the 
fruit of a comparative judgment, the two terms should be, on 
the one side, action, sensation, thought, and in general every 
phenomenon of consciousness ; on the other side, the subject me : 
I see no other possible terms of comparison. 

But what is the nature of these two terms ? and at first what 
is that of the phenomenon of consciousness ? The phenomenon 
of consciousness is given by an immediate apperception which 
attains it and directly knows it. Behold already a knowledge ; 
I say a knowledge, for, either we are disputing about words, or 
an apperception of consciousness pertains to knowledge, or it is 
nothing. But if there is knowledge there has been judgment, 
for apparently there has been a belief that there has been 
knowledge, there has been affirmation of the truth of this knowl- 
edge; and, whether this affirmation may have been tacit or 
express, whether it may have taken place solely in the depths of 
intelligence or may have been pronounced from the lips and 
expressed in words, it has in fine taken place ; and to affirm is to 
judge. There has then been judgment. Now, there is here 
only a single term, sensation, action, or thought, in a word, a 
phenomenon of consciousness. Therefore there can have been 
no comparison ; therefore again, according to Locke, there can 
have been no judgment, if every judgment is comparative. All 
our cognitions are resolved, in the last analysis, into affirmations 
of truth or falsehood, into judgments ; and it is a contradiction 
to suppose that the judgment which gives the first knowledge, 
the knowledge of consciousness, is a comparative judgment, 
because this knowledge has only a single term, and two terms 
are necessary for a comparison; and yet this single term is a 
knowledge, and consequently it supposes a judgment, but a 
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jodgmeot which eaeapes the eonditioDS ihai the theoiy ol Lddfae 
iBi|KiBe8 on ererj judgment. 

That, the two neceaearj terms of the eompanon from whidi 
■honld result the judgment: I exist, the firat hj itMlf alobe 
•beady comprehends a knowledge, a judgment whieh k not aad 
oannot be comparative : it is the same with the aeeond tenii aa 
with the first. If evciy phenomenon of eooaeioameasy so far m 
known, already unplies a judgment, it is evident that the mt 
which should also be known in order to be the second term tf 
the comparison, fcMT the very reason that it is known implies also a 
judgment, and a judgment that cannot have been com par ative- 
In Uudt, if it is the relation between a sensation, a Tofitioii, a 
thought, and the me which constitutes the judgment: I eiist, it 
follows that neither the phenomenon of conseioiisneai, nor the 
bong iiM, which are the two terms of this comparisDO, neitlher 
ought nor can, either of them, cause the comparison that has not 
jret token place: nevertheless both of these terms coostitiite 
oognitions; the second especially n an important and funda- 
mental cognition which evidently imp^es a judgment. The 
theory of comparative judgment is therefore destroyed in regard 
to the second term as well as in regard to the first ; and the two 
terms, — necessary, according to Locke, in order that a judgment 
may take place,— contain each a judgment, and a judgment 
without comparison. 

But there is a second difiiculty, much more important than the 
first. The special character of every cognition of consciousness 
IS that of being an immediate and direct cognition. There is im- 
mediate and direct apperception of a sensation, of a volition, of a 
thought, and behold the reason why you can observe them and 
describe them in all their modes, in all their shades, in all their 
relative or particular, fugitive or permanent characters. Here 
the judgment has no other principle than the faculty itself of 
judging, and the consciousness itself. There is no general or 
particular principle upon Avbich consciousness must rest in order 
to perceive its own objects. Without doubt any phenomenon 
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whatever takes place in vain ; without an act of attention we do 
not perceive it ; an act of attention is the condition of every cog- 
nition of consciousness ; but, this condition being given, the phe- 
nomenon is directly perceived and known. But it is not with 
being as with phenomenon ; it is not with the me as with sensa- 
tion, volition, or thought. Any phenomenon having been directly 
perceived, suppose that the understanding be not pervaded with 
the principle that every phenomenon implies being, that every 
quality implies a subject, and the understanding would never 
judge that, under sensation, volition, or thought, there is being, 
the subject me. And observe that I do not mean to say that the 
understanding should know this principle under its general and 
abstract form, I have elsewhere shown that such was not the 
primitive form of principles \* I only say that the understanding 
should be directed, consciously or unconsciously, by this principle, 
in order to judge, in order to suppose even, — which is still to 
judge, — that there is any being under the phenomenon which 
consciousness perceives. This principle is, properly speaking, the 
principle of being ; it is that which reveals the me : I say reveals, 
for the ms does not fall under the immediate apperception of con- 
.sciousness ; the understanding conceives it and believes it, although 
the consciousness does not attain it and see it. Sensation, voli- 
tion, thought, are believed because they are seen, as it were, in 
the internal intuition of consciousness : the subject of sensation, 
of volition, of thought, is believed without being seen either by 
the external senses, or by consciousness itself ; it is believed be- 
cause it is conceived. Phenomenon alone is visible to the con- 
sciousness, being is invisible ; but the one \& the sign of the other, 
and the visible phenomenon reveals the invisible being, on the faith 
of the principle in question, without whkh the understanding 
would never come from consck)usness, from the visible, from phe- 
nomenon, and would never attain the invisible, substance, the me. 
There is still this eminent difference between the character of the 



* See Lecture 19 of this volume. 
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knowledge of the m^ and that of the knowledge el tlie 
ena of oonsekniHieas : the one is a judgment of fiKtwUehglMi 
a truth, but a contingent truth, the truth that there ■» afteooli or 
snoh a moment, under the eye irf oonsctousnen, meli or mlBli a 
phenomenon; wlulst the other is a judgment whieh k iieeemHjt 
its condition once b«ng suppUed ; tor as soon as a p ewe p Ck m of 
eonsokmsnoes is given, we cannot help judging that the m# esislaL 
Thus, in regard to the second term, the subject aw, there m nol 
only knowledge, and consequently judgment, as in regard to the 
first term, but there is knowlec^ and judgment marked wMi 
characters quite peculiar. It is, therefore, absurd to dimw the 
judgment of personal ezbtence from the comparison of two tenm^ 
the second of which, in order to be known, supposes a judgment 
of so remarkable a character. It is very evklent that this judg^ 
ment is not a comparative judgment; for finom what comparison 
eould the me proceed ? Invisible, it cannot be fanought under 
the eye of consciousness with the visiUe phenomenon, in order 
that tiiey may be compared together. No more isit fitomaeom* 
parison of two terms that is drawn the certainty of the cziBteBee 
of tho BtHsond ; for this second term is given us all at once with a 
cortointv wliich neither increases nor decreases, and which has no 
degrees. The knowledge of the me and personal exbtcnce is so 
far fn)in coming from a comparison between a phenomenon and 
the me taken as correlative terms, that it is sufficient to have a 
sinjj^le term, a phenomenon of consciousness, in order that at the 
inntant, and without the second term me being ah-eady known, 
the understtmding, by its innate virtue and that of the principle 
which dirtvts it in this circumstance, conceives, and as it were 
divines, but infallibly divines, this second term, so far as it is the 
neot^ss<u*y subject of the first. It is after thus having known the 
iHHHtnd term that tho understanding can, if it pleases, place it by 
the side of the first, and compare the subject ftu with the phe- 
nomena of sensation, volition, thought ; but this comparison 
tenches it only what it already knows, and it can do it only be- 
cause it idready has two terms, which contain all the knowledge 
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which is sought in their comparison, and have heen acqiiired pre- 
viously to all comparison by two dififerent terms, the only resem- 
blance of which is that they are not comparative. 

The judgment of personal existence, therefore, does not rest 
upon the comparison of two terms, but upon a single teim, the 
phenomenon of consciousness: the latter is immediately given, 
and with it the understanding conceives the former, that is, the 
TM and personal existence itself — thus far unknown, and, conse- 
quently, inci^able of serving as the second term of a comparison. 
Now, what is true of personal existence is true of all other exist* 
ences, and of the judgments which reveal them to us : primitively, 
these judgments rest only upon a single datum. 

How do we know the exterior world, bodies, and their quaU- 
ties, according to the theory of Locke ? To begin with the quali- 
ties of bodies, if we know them, we must know them only by a 
judgment founded upon a comparison, that is, upon two terms 
previously known. Such is the theory ; but it is falsified by facts. 

I experience a sensation, painful or agreeable, which is per- 
ceived by consciousness : this is all that is directly given me, 
and nothing more ; for the thing in question, quahties of bodies, 
must not be taken for gi*anted ; the question is to arrive at a 
knowledge of them, it must not be supposed that they are already 
known. And you know how we arrive at a knowledge of them, 
how we pass from sensation, from the apperception of a phe- 
nomenon of consciousness, to the knowledge of the qualities of ex- 
terior objects. It is by virtue of the principle of causality,* 
which, as soon as any phenomenon begins to appear, irresistibly 
leads us to search out the cause of it ; in our inability to refer to 
ourselves the cause of an involuntary phenomenon of sensation 
which is actually under the eye of consciousness, we refer it to a 
cause other than ourselves, foreign to us, that is, exterior; we 
make as many causes as there are distinct classes of sensations, 
and these difierent causes are the powers, properties, qualities of 

* See Lectorc 19 of this volame, and l»t Serie!>, Vol.4, Lecture 21, p. 420. 
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bodies. It is not then a comparison which causes us to mnire at 
the knowledge of the qualities of bodies, for» at first, invohintary 
sensation is alone given us, and it is after this sensation that the 
mind passes the judgment that it is impossible that sensation 
should be sufficient for it8<df, that it is, therefore, referred to a 
cause, to an exterior cause, which is such or such a qnali^ of 
bodies. 

Tlie theory of comparison cannot give the qualities of bodies ; 
still less does it give the suhstratum, the subject of these quali- 
ties. You do not believe that there is before you merely exten- 
sion, resistance, solidity, hardness, softness, savor, color, etc. ; yon 
believe that there is something which is colored, extended, re- 
sistinij, solid, hard, soft, etc. Now we must not commence bv 
supposing this something at the same time with its qualities, so 
as to have these two terms, solidity, resistance, hardness, etc. ; 
and something really solid, resisting, hard, etc. ; two terms which 
you might compare, in order to decide whether they agree or dis- 
agree. No, KU(;h is not the case : at first you have only the 
(]ualities which are given you by the application of the principle 
of causality to your sensations ; then, upon this single datum, you 
judg(^ that tlnisc qualities cannot but be referred to a subject of 
th(^ sauH^ nature, and this subject is body. Therefore it is not to 
tlie comparison of two terms, one of wliich, the subject of sensible 
qualities, wjls at first profoundly unknown to you, that you owe 
the knowledge' of body. 

It is th(^ sam<! with space. Here, again, you have only a single 
term, a singles datum, to wit, bodies : and, without having another 
term, upon this alone you judge and cannot but judge that bodies 
are in space: the knowledge of space is the fruit of this judg- 
ment, which has nothing to do with any comparison ; for you 
knew not space previous to your judgment ; but a body being 
given you, you judge that space exists, and it is then only that 
comes the idea of space, that is, the second term.* 



* lecture 17. 
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The 8ame thing is true in regard to time. In order to judge 
that the succession of events is in time, you have not, on one 
hand, the idea of succession, on the other, the idea of time ; you 
have only a single term, the succession of events, whether exter- 
nal or internal events, of our sensations, our thoughts, or our 
acts ; and this single term being given, without comparing it with 
time which is still profoundly unknown to you, you judge that 
the succession of events is necessarily in time : hence the idea, 
the knowledge of time. Thus this knowledge, far from being the 
fruit of a comparison, becomes the possible basis of an ulterior 
comparison only on condition that it shall at first have been given 
you in a judgment, which does not depend upon two terms, but 
upon one, upon the succession of events.* 

This is still more evident in regard to the infinite. If we know 
the infinite, we must know it, according to the theory of Locke, by 
a judgment, and by a comparative judgment ; now, the two terms 
of this judgment cannot be two finite terms, which could never 
give the infinite ; it must be the finite and the infinite, between 
which the understanding discovers a relation of agreement or dis- 
agreement. But I think I have demonstnited, and I here only 
need to refer to it, that it is sufficient that the idea of the finite 
be given us, in order that at the instantf we may judge that the 
infinite exists, or, not to pass beyond the limits of the subject we 
are discussing, the infinite is a character of time and of space, 
which we necessarily conceive, on occasion of the contingent and 
finite character of bodies and of all succession of events. The 
understanding is so constituted, that on occasion of the finite it 
cannot but conceive the infinite. The finite is previously known ; 
but it is known entirely alone : the finite is known directly by the 
senses or the consciousness ; the infinite is invisible, and beyond 
the grasp ; it is only conceivable and comprehensible ; it escapes 
the senses and consciousness, and falls only under the understand- 
ing ; it is neither one of two terms, nor the fruit of a comparison ; 
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it is giveo ui in a judgment which rests upon • spg^ tcni^ ths 
idaa of the finite. So much for the judgments whieh peitnia.to 
eiktraoe in genersL 

There are many other judgments iriiioh» withoot being rehtsd 
to ezi8tence» present the same chaneter. I nill limit myaeKito 
oiting the judgment of good and evil, of the beantiiiil andtbs 
ugly. In either case, the judgment rests upon a mg^ datanit 
upon a single term; and it is the judgment itsdf whiehattaiBi 
and reveals the other term, matead of resulting from tbe.oom- 
parison of the two. 

According to the theory of Locke, in otder to jodge whether 
an action b just or unjust, good or bad, it would be Wfiffisaiy 
first to have the idea of tins action, then the idea of the just and 
the unjust, and to compare the one with the other. But in or- 
der to compare an action with the idea of the just and the nn* 
just, it is necessary to have this idea, ihb knowledge, and this 
knowledge supposes a judgment ; the question is to know whence 
this judgment comes and how it is fonned. Now we have aeen* 
that in presence of such or such an act, destitute of any moad 
character to the eyes of the senses, the understanding takes the 
lead, and qualifies this act, indifferent for the sensibility, as just 
or unjust, as good or bad. It is from this primitive judgment, 
which doubtk^ss iiiis its law, that subsequently analysis draws the 
idea of the just and the unjust, which then serves as a rule for 
our ulterior judgments. 

The forms of objects are, for the sense, whether external or 
internal, neither beautiful nor ugly. Take away intelligence, and 
there Ls no longer any beauty for us in exterior forms and in 
things. What, in fact, do the senses teach you in regard to 
form ? Nothing, except that they are round or square, ccJored, 
etc. What does consciousness teach you concemiii^ them? 
Nothing, except that they give you agreeable or disagreeable 
sensations ; but between the agreeable or Uie disagreeable, the 
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square and the round, the green or the yellow color, etc., and 
the beautiful or the ugly, there is an immense abyss. Whilst 
the senses and the consciousness perceive such or such a form, 
such or such a sensation more or less agreeable, the understand- 
ing conceives the beautiful, as well as the good and true, by a 
primitive and spontaneous judgment, the whole force of which 
resides in that of the understanding and its laws, and of which 
the only datum is an exterior perception.* 

I believe, then, that I have demonstrated, and too much at 
length, perhaps, that the theory of Locke, which makes knowl- 
edge depend upon comparison, that is, upon two terms previously 
known, does not render an account of the true process of the 
understanding in the acquisition of a multitude of cognitions ; 
and, in general, I here reproduce the criticism which I have 
many times made upon Locke, that he always confounds either 
the antecedents of a knowledge with this knowledge itself, as 
when he confounds body with space, succession with time, the 
finite witli the in6nite, effect with cause, qualities and their col- 
lection with substance ; or, what is not less important, the conse- 
quences of a knowledge with this knowledge itself. Here, for 
example, the comparative judgments which pertain to existence, 
and even in other cases, demand two terms, which suppose a 
previous judgment founded upon a single term, and consequently 
not comparative. Comparative judgments suppose judgments 
not comparative. Comparative judgments are abstract, and sup- 
pose real judgments ; they teach us scarcely any thing but what 
the first have already taught us ; they explicitly mark what the 
others teach implicitly, but decisively ; they are arbitrary, at least 
in form : the others are universal and necessary ; they need the 
aid of language ; the others, strictly speaking, pass beyond lan- 
guage, beyond signs, and suppose only the understanding and its 
laws ; these pertain to reflection and artificial logic ; those con- 
stitute the natural and spontaneous logic of the human race ; to 

* Firet Series, Vol. 2, Lecture 11 and Lecture 12; Vol. i, 1 eoture 13 and 
Lecture 23. 
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confound tliesc two classes of judgments, is to vitiate at once the 
whole of psychology and the whole of logic. Neverthekas, such 
a confusion fills a great part of the fourth book of the JESimuf 
on the Human Understanding, 

I will rapidly run over the fundamental points of which this 
fourth book is composed, and you will see that in r^ard to the 
most part we shall always find the same error, the results of 
judgments confounded with the judgments themselves : this criti- 
cism particularly applies to Chapter VII., on axioms. 

If I made myself understood in my last lecture, it must be 
evident to you that axioms, principles, general truths, are the 
remains of primitive judgments. There are no axioms in the firat 
development of the understanding; there is an understanding 
which, certain exterior or interior conditions being fulfilled, and 
by the aid of iu own laws, passes certain judgments, sometimes 
contingent and local, sometimes universal and necessary : these 
last judgments, when we operate upon them by analysis and lan- 
guage, are resolved, like the others, into propositions ; these uni- 
versal and necessary propositions, like the judgments which they 
express, arc what we call axioms. Hut it is clear that the form 
of primitive jiidij^monts is one thing, and that the form of these 
samo judgments reduced to propositions and axioms is another 
thing. At tirst coneroto, particular, and determined, at the same 
time that they are univei*sal and necessary, laniruaore and analy- 
sis elevate them to tliat abstract form which is the actual form of 
axioms. Thus, primitively, such a phenomenon being under the 
eye of your consciousness, you instinctively refer it to a subject 
which is yourself: on the contrary, at present, instead of aban- 
doninsc your thouirht to its laws, you recall them to it, vou sub- 
mit it to the axiom. Every phenomenon supposes a subject to 
which it is referred : and to these every succession supposes time, 
every body supposes space, ever}' effect supposes a cause, every 
finite supposes the infinite, etc. Observe that these axioms have 
no force except what they borrow from the primitive judgments 
whence they are drawn. Primitive judgments give us all our 
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real and fundamental knowledge, the knowledge of ourselves, of 
the world, of time, of space, and even (I have demonstrated it in 
the last lectui*e) the knowledge of magnitude and that of unity. 
But in regard to axioms, it is not so ; you acquire no real knowl- 
edge by the application of the axiom : every effect supposes a 
cause. It is the philosopher, and not the man, that uses this 
axiom. The sa\'Bge, the peasant, the common man, do not under- 
stand it ; but all, as well as the philosopher, are provided with an 
understanding which causes them to pass certain judgments, con- 
crete, positive and determinate, as well as necessary, the result 
of which is the knowledge of such or such a cause. I repeat, 
judgments and tlicir laws produce all knowledge ; axioms are 
only the analytical expressions of these judgments and these laws, 
whose last elements they expi*css under the most abstract form. 
Locke, instead of stopping at these limits, pretends that axioms 
are of no use (ibid., § 11)> and that they are not principles of 
science ; he rather contemptuously asks that a science shall be 
shown him founded on axioms : '' It has been my ill luck,*' says 
he, " never to meet with any such science ; much less any one 
built upon these two maxims, what i^, is; and, it is impossible 
for the same thing to be, and not to be. And I would be glad to 
be shown where any such science, erected upon these or any 
other general axioms, is to be found ; I should be obliged to any 
one who would lay before me the frame and system of any sci- 
ence so built on these or any such like maxims, that could not be 
shown to stand as firm without any consideration of them.*' Yes, 
without doubt axioms, under their actual form of axioms, have 
engendered no science ; but it is not less true that, in their source 
and under their primitive form, that b, in the laws of the natural 
judgments whence they are drawn, they have served as the basis 
for all the sciences. Besides, if in their actual form they have 
produced and could produce no science, and if they give no par- 
ticular truth, it must be recognized that with them no science, 
either general or particular, subsists. Tr}* to deny axioms ; sup- 
pose, for example, that there may be a quality without a subject. 
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oat cause, etc ; attempt to make abstnetioas of ilie ananii wiih 
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whieb Loeke prefen to amuse himself, to wit, what ii^ is; it s 
impossible for the same thing to be, and not to be; that ii» bdmIIds 
an abstraction ct the idea of bang and of identitr; and .there Is 
made an end of all sciences, they can neither advanoe norlis 
sustained. 

Locke also pretends {Md,, § 9) that axioms are not tlie trutjbs 
which we first know. Tes, without doubt, onee more^ VBoitr 
their actual form, axioms are not primitiTe knowledge; bnt^undsr 
their real form, as laws attached to the exerone of the mder- 
standing and implied in our judgments, they are so tndy prini* 
tive that without them no knowledge could be aeqmred. They 
are not primitive in the sense that they are the first truths wUdi 
we know, but in the sense that without them we ooukl know 
nothing. Here again recurs the perpetual oonfuskxi of the his- 
torical order and the logical order of human knowledge. In tiie 
ohronological order, we do not commence by knowing axioiB^ 
the laws of our understandmg ; but, logically, irithout axioms, all 
truth is impossible ; without the action, unperceived, but real, of 
the laws of thought, no thought, no judgment, is either legitimate 
or possible. 

Finally, Locke combats axioms by a celebrated ai^gument, very 
ofton renewed since, to wit, that axioms are only frivolous pn^po- 
sitions, because they are identical propositions (ilnd., § 1 1). It 
is Locke, I believe, who introduced, or at least gave currency to 
the expression, identical proposition, in philosophic langruage. It 
signifies a judgment, a proportion, in which an idea is aflirmed 
by itself, or in which we affirm of a thing what we already know 
of it. Elsewhere (Chap. VIII., of trifling proparitians ; § 3, ^ 
identical propositions), Locke shows that identical propositions 
are only propositions purely verbal. "Let any one repeat aa 
often as he pleases, that the will is the will ... a Uw is a Uw . . . 
obligation is obligation . . . right is right . . . wrong is wrong . . ^ 
what is this more than triflii^ with words ?** " It is," says he. 
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but like a monkey shifting his oyster from one hand to the other ; 
and had he but words, might, no doubt, have said, Oyster in right 
hand is subject, and oyster in left hand is predicate : and so 
might have made a self-evident proposition of oyster, i, e., oyster 
18 oyster." Hence the condemnation of the axiom : What is, is, 
etc. But it is not exact, it is not equitable to concentrate all ax- 
ioms, all principles, all primitive and necessary truth into the ax- 
iom : What is, is ; it is impossible for the same thing to be, and 
not to be ; and to the vain and ridiculous examples of Locke, I 
oppose as examples, the following axioms, which you already 
know : Quality supposes a subject, succession supposes time, body 
supposes space, the finite supposes the infinite, variety supposes 
unity, phenomenon supposes substance and being ; in a word, all 
the necessary truths which so many lectures must have fixed in 
your minds. The question is to know whether these are identi- 
cal axioms. Locke therefore maintains that time is reducible to 
succession, or succession to time ; space to body, or body to 
space ; the infinite to the finite, or the finite to the infinite ; cause 
to effect, or effect to cause ; plurality to unity, or unity to plu- 
rality ; phenomenon to being, or being to phenomenon, etc. ; and 
according to his system, Locke ought to have maintained this ; 
bat it must now be evident enough to you that this pretension, 
and the system upon which it is founded, do not bear the scru- 
tiny of reason. 

This proscription of axioms as identical, Locke extends to other 
propositions which are not axioms ; in general, he perceives many 
more identical propositions than there are. For example, gold 
is heavy, gold is fusible, are for Locke {ilnd,, §§ 5 and 13) iden- 
tical propositions ; however, nothing is less true : we do not in 
these propositions affirm the same of the same. A proposition 
b called identical whenever the attribute is contained in the sub- 
ject, so that the subject cannot be conceived as not containing 
the attribute. Thus, when you say body is solid, I say that you 
make an identical proposition, because it is impossible to have the 
idea of body without that of solid. The idea of body is perhaps 
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moro extended than tbat of solid, bot it k prinMoly §mi, 
tmlly the Mine. The idea of eolid being then for yoa the 
tial quality of body, to My that body is solid, is to say 
else than thai body b body. But when yon say that gcdd ii fii> 
sible, you affirm of gold a qoality whioh nuqr be eontAined in i^ 
and which may not be contamed in it. It implies a oootradio&i 
to assert that body is not solid ; but it does not imply a oontm* 
diction to assert that gold is not fusiUe. QM may have boen a 
long time known solely as solid, as hard, aa ydbw, etc ; and if 
such or snch an experiment had not been made, if it had not been 
put in the fire, it would not be known as fusible. When theve^ 
fore you affirm of gold thai it is fusible, you recogmae a qualitgr 
of it which you may not have previously known in r^ard to it^; 
you do not then affirm the same of the same, al leaai the first 
time that you express this proposition. ¥^oat doabt, at the 
present time, in the laboratory of modern ehemistry, when the 
fitsibQity of gold is a quality perfectly and aniversaHy known, to 
My that gold is fusible, is to repeat what is already known, is ta 
affirm of the word gold what is already comprdiended m tta re* 
ceived signification ; but the first one who said that gold b fusi- 
ble, far from making a tautology, expressed, on the contrary, the 
result of a discovery, and a discovery not without difficulty and 
importanc(\ I ask whether, in his times, Locke would have 
made merry with this proposition : Air has weight, as an identi- 
cal and frivolous proposition ? No, certainly ; and why ? Be- 
cause at that time weight was a quality of air which had scarcely 
been demonstrated by the experiments of Toricelli and Pascal 
Those which have proved the fusibility of gold are ol.^er by some 
thousands of years ; but if : Air has weight, is not an identical 
proposition, on the same ground as : Gold is fusible, it is not an 
identical proposition, since the first who announced it did not 
affirm in the second term what ho had already affirmed in the 
first. 

Moreover, admire the destiny of identical truths : Locke sees 
many more than there are, and ridicules them ; the schocd of 
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Locke sees many more still, but far from accusing identity, it apr 
plauds it, and goes so far as to say that every proposition is true 
only on condition of being identical. Thus, by a strange progr 
ress, what Locke had branded with ridicule, as a sign of frivol- 
ity, became in the hands of his successors a title of legitimacy 
and truth. The identity which Locke ridiculed was only an illu- 
sory identity, and behold now this pretended identity, so much 
mocked at, and indeed very wrongly, since it was not real, be- 
hold it celebrated and vaunted, with less reason still, as the tri- 
umph of truth and the last conquest of science and analysis. 
Now, if all true propositions are identical, since every identical 
proposition, frivolous or not, as we follow Locke or his disciples, 
is, according to both, only a verbal proposition, it follows that 
the knowledge of all possible truths is only a verbal knowledge ; 
and thus, when we think we are learning sciences or systems of 
truth, we are only translating one word into another, we are only 
learning words, we are only learning language : hence the famous 
principle that all sciences are only languages, dictionaries well or 
badly made, and hence the reduction of the human mind tp 
grammar.^ 

I pass to other theories which remain to be examined in the 
fourth book of the Essay on the Human Understanding, 

Chap. XVII. " Of Reason. — I have scarcely any thing but 
eulogy to bestow upon this chapter. Locke in it shows that the 
syllogism is not the only nor the principal instrument of reason 
(§ 4). The evidence of demonstration is not the only evidence ; 
there is also the intuitive evidence upon which Locke himself has 
founded the evidence of demonstration, and a third sort of evi- 
dence which Locke has misconceived, the evidence of induction. 
Now, the syllogism is of no service to the evidence of induction. 



♦ See on the pretended identity of certain propositions, First Series, Vol. 
1, Course of 1817, Lecture 8, p. 269-274 ; Lecture 9, p. 277-284; Vol. 8, Lec- 
ture 8, p. 186 ; Vol. 5, Lecture 8, p. 67, etc. ; and on the famous principl* 
that all science is only a well-made language, see especially First Series, Vol. 
8, Lecture 8, p. 140 ; see also in this Vol. the done of Lecture 20, on Word*. 
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for it goes from the general to the particular, whilst inductioo 
goes from the particular to the general. The syllogism is c^ no 
more use to intuition, which is direct knowledge, inthout any in- 
termediation. It is therefore only useful for the evidence of 
demonstration. But Locke does not stop there ; he goes so fiur 
as to pretend that the syllogism adds nothing to our knowledge, 
that it is only a means of disputing (§ 6). Here I recognize the 
language of a man belonging to the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, still engaged in the movement of the reaction against scho- 
lasticism. Scholasticism had admitted, like Locke, intuitive evi- 
dence and demonstrative evidence : like Locke also it had forgot- 
ten the evidence of induction ; besides, condemned not to choose 
for itself and not to examine its principles, it had scarcely em- 
ployed any thing else than demonstration, and consequently it 
had made the syllogism its favorite weapon. A reaction against 
scholasticism was therefore necessary and legitimate : but eveiy 
reaction goes too far ; hence, the proscription of the syllc^ism, 
a blind and unjust proscription ; for deductive knowledge is real 
knowledge. There are two things in the syllogism, the form and 
the foundation. The foundation is the special process by which 
the human mind goi\s from the general to the particular ; and 
this is certiiinly a process of which particular account must be 
taken in a faithful and complete description of the human mind. 
It is not the work of the schools, it is common to the ignorant 
and the learned, and it is an original and fecund principle of 
knowledge and truth, since it is that which gives all consequences. 
As to the form so well described and so well developed by Aris- 
totle, it can without doubt be abused ; but it has a very useful 
employment. In general, all reasoning which cannot be put 
under this form is vague rea.soning, which must be guarded 
against ; whilst every true demomstration naturally lends itself to 
this form. The svllo<:nstic form, it is true, is often onlv a counter- 
proof by which we account for a deduction already obtained, but 
it is a \*aluable coimterproof, a sort of guarantee of rigor and ex- 
actness of which it would not be wise to deprive our^lvcs. It is 
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not true to say that the syllogism lends itself to the demonstra- 
tion of the false as well as the true ; for let one take in the order 
of deduction any error, and I defy him to put it into a regular 
syllogism. The only remark which holds good is» that the hu- 
man mind is not altogether in the syllogism, neither in the pro- 
cess which constitutes it, nor in the form which expresses it, be- 
cause the reason is not entire in reasoning, and because all evi- 
dence is not reducible to the evidence of demonstration. On the 
contrary, as Locke has very well seen, the evidence of demon- 
stration would not exist, if the evidence of intuition were not pre- 
viously given : within these limits must be confined the criticism 
of Locke on the syllogism. 

This same Chap. XVIL contains several passages, § 7th and 
the following, upon the necessity of other aid than that of the 
syllogism for making discoveries. Unfortunately, these passages 
promise more than they fulfil, and furnish no precise indication. 
To find this new aid, Locke had only to open the Novum Organum, 
wherein he would have found perfectly described, both sensible 
intuition and rational intuition, and especially induction. We are 
compelled to suspect that he had very little acquaintance with 
Bacon, when we see him, without being able to find it, groping 
after the new route opened more than half a century before, and 
already made so luminous by his illustrious countryman. 

One of the best chapters of Locke is the XVIIL, on Faith and 
Reason, Locke assigns in it the exact part to each ; he indicates 
their relative office and their distinct limits. He had already 
said, at the end of Chap. XVIL § 24, that faith in general is so 
little contrary to reason, that it b the assent of reason to itself. 
" I think it may not be amiss to take notice, that however faith 
be opposed to reason, faith is nothing but a firm assent of the 
mind ; which if it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be offered 
to any thing but upon good reason, and so cannot be opposite 
to it" 

And when he comes to positive faith, that is, to revelation, in 
spite of his respect, or rather by reason of his profound respect 
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for ChristiaDity, and even while admitting the celebrated distinc- 
tion between things according to reason, contrary to reason, and 
above reason (Chap. XVllI. § 7), ho declared that no revelation, 
whether immediate or traditional, can be admitted contrary to 

* 

reason. Tliese are the words of Locke : 

Ibid., § 5. " No proposition can be received for divine revela- 
tion, or obtain the assent due to all such, if it be contradictory to 
our clear intuitive knowledge. Because this would be to subvert 
the principles and foundations of all knowledge, evidence, and 
assent whatsoever ; and there would be left no difference between 
truth and falsehood, no measures of credible and incredible in the 
world, if doubtful propositions shall take place before self-evident, 
and what we certainly know give way to what we may possibly 
be mistaken in. In propositions, therefore, contrary to the clear 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of any of our ideas, 
it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith. They cannot 
move our assent under that or any other title whatsoever. For 
faith can never convince us of any thing that contradicts our 
knowledge. Because though faith be founded on the testimony 
of God (who cannot lie) revealing any proposition to us ; yet we 
cannot have an assurance of tlie truth of its being a divine revela- 
tion greater than oui* own knowledge ; since the whole strength 
of the certainty depends upon our own knowledge that God re- 
vealed it ; which, in this case, where the proposition supposed 
revealed contradicts our knowledge or reason, will always have 
this objection hanging to it, viz., that we cannot tell how to con- 
ceive that to come from God, the bountiful Author of our being, 
which, if received for true, must overturn all the principles and 
foundations of knowledge he has given us ; render all our facul- 
ties useless ; wholly destroy the most excellent part of his work- 
manship, our understandings."* 



* I cannot refrain from givin;x, upon this important subject, the passage 
of the Novveaux J^mh^ corresponding to that of Locke, a passage which en- 
tirely accords with the opinion which we have elsewhere more than once ex- 
pressed. Leibnitz luid even begun to question the celebrated diAtinetion, 
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I could wish to be equally satisfied with Chapter XIX., On 
Bnthusuum, But it seems to me that Locke has not sufficiently 



acayrdinff to reason and above reason : " I find something to remark on your 
definition of that which is above reason, at least if you refer it to the received 
usage of thirt phrase ; for it seems to me that, from the manner in which tliiH 
definition is worded, it is mncli too one-sided. ... I applaud you much when 
you wish to found faith upon reason ; without thift, why should wo prefer the 
Bible to the Alcoran, or to the ancient books of the Brahmins ? Thus our 
theologians and other learned men Iiave recognized it, and it is this which hoh 
oansed us to have such fine works on the truth of the Christian religion, and 
ao many fine proofs which have been advanced against pagans and other in- 
fidels, ancient and modem. Thus learned persons have always regarded as 
suspicious those who have pretended that it is not necessary to trouble oneV 
self about reasons and proofs, when believing is a subject of discussion ; a 
thing impossible, in fact, unless to believe signifies to recite or repeat, and to 
let pass, without troubling ourselves, as many persons do, and as it is even 
the character of some nations more than others. This is why some Aristote- 
lian philosophers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, whose remains 
have since subsisted . . . , having wished to sustain two opposite truths, the 
one philosophical, the other theological, the last Council of Lateran, under 
Leo X., rightly opposed them. And a similar dispute formerly arose at llelm- 
stadt between Hoffman, the theologian, and Martin, the philosopher; but 
with this difference, that the philosopher would reconcile philosophy with 
revelation, whilst the theologian would reject the use of it. But Duke Juliua, 
the founder of the university, decided for the philosopher. It is true that in 
our times a person of highest eminence has declared that, in regard to artidee 
of faith, it is necessary to shut the eyes in order to see dearly ; and Tertidlian 
eomewhero says : This is true, for it is impossible ; it is to be believed, for it 
is an absurdly. But if the intention of those who explain themselves in this 
way is good, the expressions are always extravagant, and nuiy do harm. 
Faith is founded on motives of belief, and on the internal grace which imme- 
diately determines the mind. [This theological distinction of Leibnitz is, at 
bottom, our philosophical distinction between spontaneous reason and re- 
flective reason.] It must be granted that there are many judgments more 
evident than those which depend upon these motives : some are more ad- 
vanced in them than others, and there are even many persons who have 
never known, still less have weighed them, and who, consequently, have not 
even what might be called a motive of belief. But the internal grace of the 
Holy Spirit immediately supplies it ... . It is true that God never gives it 
except when that which he causes to be believed is founded upon reason, 
otherwise he would destroy the means of knowing the truth ; but it is not 
necessary that all those who have this divine faith should know those reasons, 
and still less that they should always have them before their eyes ; otherwise 
simple people and idiots would never have true faith, and the most enlight- 
ened would not have it when they might have most need of it, for they oan- 
noi at all times recollect the reasons of belief. The quesdon of the use of 
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fathomed his subject, and that he rather made a satire than a 
philosophic description. 

What, in fact, is enthusiasm, according to Locke ? It is : IsL, 
the pretension of attributing to a privileged and per8(»ial revda- 
tion, to a divine illumination made in our favor, sentiments which 
are peculiar to ourselves, and which are often nothing but ex- 
travagances ; 2d, the still more absurd pretension of imposiiig 
upon others these imaginations as superior orders invested with 
divine authority, §§ 5 and 6. These are, it is true, the follies of 
enthusiasm ; but is enthusiasm nothing but this ? 

Locke has elsewhere clearly seen that the evidence of demon- 
stration is founded upon that of intuition. He has even said that 
in regard to these two kinds of evidence, the evidence of intuitioQ 
is not only anterior to the other, but that it is superior to it, that it 



reason in theology has boon grcatlj agitated, as muoh between the SocinianB 
and those called Catholics in a more general sense, as between the Refonnen 
and the Evangelicals .... Wo may say, in general terms, that the Socinians 
go too tar in rejecting every thing that is not conformed to the cider of n*- 
ture, even whilst they might not prove its impossibility ; bat their advenariet 
also sometimes go too far, and posh mystery as fiur as to the borders of oom- 
tradiction, by which they do harm to the truth which they undertake to de- 
fend .... How can faith establish any thing that overtoms a prindple with- 
out which all belief, affirmation, or denial would be vain I . . . . But it seenii 
to mo that there remains a question which the authors of whom I have just 
spoken have not sufficiently examined, which is this : Suppose that, on one 
hand, the literal sense of a text of Holy Scripture is found, and that, on the 
other, is found a great appearance of logical impossibility, or at least a recog- 
nized physical impossibility, is it more reasonable to rely upon the litex«I 
sense or the philosophical principle ? It is certain that there are passages in 
wliich we find no difficulty in dei>arting from the letter, as when . . . Here 
como in the rules of interpretation . . . The two authors that I have just 
named ( Videlius and Musseus) dispute still in regard to the undertaking of 
Kekerman, who wished to demonstrate the Trinity by reason, as Bajrmond 
Lully also had attempted before. But Mussus acknowledged with suiSicicnt 
fairness that if the demonstration of the reformed author had been good and 
sound, he should have had nothing to say, and that he would have been right 
in maintaining that the light of the Holy Spirit could be illuminated by phi- 
losophy.^' Leibnitz speaks with force in regard to the employment of reason 
in theological questions, such as the salvation of pagans, and that of infimUi 
dying without baptbm, and he oondudes thus : " Good proves to ua Qod is 
more philanthropic than men." 
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IB the highest degree of knowledge. Chap. XYII. § 14. "In- 
tuitive knowledge is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no pro- 
bation, nor can have any ; this being the highest of all human 
certainty. In this consists the evidence of all those maxims, 
which nobody has any doubt about, but every man (does not, as 
is said, only assent to, but) knows to be true as soon as ever they 
are proposed to his imderstanding. In the discovery of, and as- 
sent to these truths, there is no use of the discursive faculty, no 
need of reasoning, but they are known by a superior and higher 
degree of evidence. And such, if I may guess at things un- 
known, I am apt to think that angels have now, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect shall have, in a futiu'e state, of thousands 
of things, which now either wholly escape our apprehensions, or 
which, our short-sighted reason having got some faint glimpse of, 
we in the dark grope after." I accept this proposition, whether 
it accords or not, as the case may be, with the general system of 
Locke. I add that intuitive knowledge, in many cases, for exam- 
ple, in regard to time, space, personal identity, the infinite, all 
substantial existences, as also the good and the beautiful, has, you 
know, this peculiarity, that it is founded neither upon the senses 
nor upon the consciousness, but upon the reason, which, without 
the intermediation of reasoning, attains its objects and conceives 
them with certainty. Now, it is an attribute inherent in the 
reason to believe in itself, and from this is derived faith. If, then, 
intuitive reason is above induction and demonstrative reason, the 
faith of reason in itself in intuition is purer, more elevated than 
the fmth of reason in itself in induction and in demonstration. 
Recollect, also, that the truths which reason intuitively discoveis 
are not arbitrary, but necessary ; that they are not relative, but 
absolute : the authority of reason is therefore absolute, and it is 
a character of faith, attached to reason, to be absolute like reason. 
These are the admirable characters of reason, and of the faith of 
reason in itself. 

This is not all : when we demand of the reason the source of 
this absolute authority which distinguishes it, we are forced to 
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recognize that this reason is not oiiis» nor* coueqiieiitlj^ u ihe 
aniboritj which belongs to it ours. It is noi in our pow«r to 
make the reason give ns such or such a truth, or not to give then 
to us. Independently of our will, reason intorenea^ and certain 
conditions being fuldlled, su^ests to ns, I was going to saj im- 
poses upon us, those truths. Reason makes its appearance in us, 
though it is not ourselves, and can in no way be confounded with 
our personality.* Whence then comes this wonderfid guest 
within us, and what is the principle of this reason which enlightens 
us without belonging to us ? This principle is God,f the first 
and the last principle of every thing. When the reason knows 
that it comes from God, the faith which it had in itself increases, 
not in degree, but in nature, as much as, thus to speak, as the 
eternal substance b superior to finite substance. Then there is a 
redoubling of faith in the truths which the supreme reason re- 
veals to us in the midst of the shadows of time and in the hmits 
of our feebleness. 

Behold, then, reason become to its own eyes divine in its prin- 
ciple. This state of reason which listens to itself and takes itsdf 
as the echo of God upon the earth, with the particular and ex- 
traordinary characters which are attached to it, is what we call 
enthusiasm. The word sufficiently explains the thing: enthu- 
siasm, as the breath of God within us,| is immediate intuition op- 
posed to induction and demonstration, is primitive spontaneity op 
posed to the tardy development of reflection, is the apperception 
of the highest truths by reason in the greatest independence both 
of the senses and of our personality. Enthusiasm in its highest 
degree, and, thus to speak, in its crisis, belongs only to certain in- 



* See fint volume of this Series, IntroduetUfn to ths History qf PkUomtpky, 
Lectures 5 and 6, and Igt Series, pasfim. 

f First volume of this Series, Lectures 5 and 6, and 1st Series, Vol. 2, Lec- 
tures 7 and 8, God, the principle of Mcessary truths ; Lecture 18, God, thsprm- 
eipUo/thebeauli/id; Lecture 2-3, God, the principle of the idea of the (food: 
Vol. 8, Opening discourse, p. 81. 

X On enthusiasm, Ist Series, Vol. 2, Lecture 12, p. 188 ; 2d Series, VoL 1, 
Lecture 8, etc 
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dividuals, and to them only in certain circumstances ; but in its 
most feeble degree, enthusiasm does not belong to such or such 
an individual, to such or such an epoch, but to human nature, in 
all men, in all conditions, and almost at every hour. It is enthu- 
siasm which makes spontaneous convictions and revolutions, in 
small as well as great, in heroes and in the feeblest woman. En- 
thusiasm is the poetic spirit in all things ; and the poetic spirit, 
thanks to God, does not belong exclusively to poets ; it has been 
given to all men in some degree, more or less pure, more or less 
elevated ; it appears especially in certain men, and in certain mo- 
ments of the life of these men, who are the poets par excellence. 
Enthusiasm also makes religions ; for every religion supposes two 
things : that the truths it proclaims are absolute truths, and that 
it proclaims them in the name of God himself, who reveals them 
to it. 

Thus far all is well ; we are still within the bounds of reason, 
for it is reason which is the foundation of faith and enthusiasm, 
of heroism, of poetry and religion ; and when the poet and the 
priest repudiate reason in the name of faith and enthusiasm, they 
do nothing else, whether they know it or are ignorant of it, — and 
it is the affair neither of poets nor priests to render an account of 
what they do, — they do, I say, nothing else than put one mode 
of reason above the other modes of this same reason ; for if im- 
mediate intuition is above reasoning, it none the less belongs to 
reason : we in vain try to repudiate reason, we alwa3r8 use it. 
Enthusiasm is a rational fact which has its place in the order of 
natural facts and in the history of the human mind ; only this fact 
is extremely delicate, and enthusiasm may easily turn it into folly. 
We are here upon the doubtful border between reason and ex- 
travagance. This is the legitimate, universal, and necessary prin- 
ciple of religions, a principle which must not be confounded with 
the aberrations which may corrupt it. Thus disengaged and elu- 
cidated by analysis, philosophy ought to recognize it, if it wisl^es 
to recognize all the essential facts, all the elements of reason and 
humanity. 

17* 
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Behold now where error commences. Enthnsiaaii is, I repel, 
this spontaneous intuition of truth by reason, as independent as 
poenble of personalit j and the senses. But it often happens ihai 
the senses and personality are introduced into inspiration itsdtf, 
and with it mingle details which are material, arbitrary, false, and 
ridiculous. It also happens that those who participate, in a so- 
perior degree, in this revelation of God, made to all men 1^ 
reason and by truth, imagine that it belongs to themsdvea, that 
it has been refused to others, not only in this same degree, bat 
totally and absolutely ; they institute in their minds, to their ad- 
vantage, a sort of privilege of inspiration ; and as in inspiration 
we feel the duty of submitting ourselves to the truths which it 
reveals to as, and the sacred mission of proclaiming them and of 
spreading them, we often go so far as to suppose that it is also a 
duty for us, while submitting ourselves to its truths, to subject 
others to them, to impose on them these truths, not in virtue of 
our power and of our personal illumination, but in virtue of the 
superior power from which emanates all inspiration: on our 
knees before the principle of our enthusiasm and our faith, we also 
wish to make others bow to the same principle, and to make them 
adore and serve it for the same reason that we adore and serve it 
ourselves.* Hence religious authority ; hence also tyranny. We 
begin by believing in special revelations made in our favor, and 
end by regarding ourselves as delegates of God and providence, 
charged not only to enlighten and save docile souls, to enlighten 
and save, whether they are willing or not, those who would resiil 
the truth and God. 

But the folly and the tyranny, which are often derived, I 
grant, from the principle of inspiration, because we are feeble, 
and consequently exclusive, and therefore intolerant, are essen- 
tially distinct from this principle. We may and should honor 
this principle, and at the same time condemn its aberrations. In- 
stead of this, Locke confounds the abuse of the principle, the 

* See especially, let Series, Vol. 2, Lecture 10, O/mjfiUciamy eto. 
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extravagant enthusiasniy peculiar to some men, with the principle 
itedfy trae enthusiasm, which has been given in some degree to 
all men. In all enthusiasm he sees only a disordered movement 
of imagination, and everywhere appUes himself to erecting barri- 
ets to passing beyond the circle of authentic and legitimately 
interpreted passages of holy books. I approve of this prudence, 
admit it at all times, and prize it much more still when I think of 
the extravagances of puritan enthusiasm, the spectacle of which 
Loeke had under his eyes ; but prudence should not degenerate 
into injustice. What would the sensualistic school say if, by pru- 
dence also, idealism should wish to suppress the senses on ac- 
count of the excesses to which they might lead and often do 
lead, or reasoning, on account of the sophisms which it engen- 
ders ? It is necessary to be wise with measure, 9of>rie sapere ; 
it is necessary to be wise within the limits of humanity and na- 
ture ; and Locke was wrong in considering enthusiasm much less 
in itself than in its consequences, and in its foolish and mournful 
consequences. 

There follows Chap. XX., On the Causes of Error, Nearly all 
thoee which Locke signalized had been already recognized before 
him ; they are : 1st, want of proofs ; 2d, want of ability to use 
them ; Sd, want of will to use them ; 4th, many measures of 
probability, which Locke reduces to the four following : 1st, prop- 
ootbns that are not in themselves certain and evident, but 
doubtful and false, taken up for principles ; 2d, received hypothe- 
ses ; dd, predominant passions or inclinations ; 4tb, authority. 
This chapter of Locke may be read with profit ; I wish to dwell 
only upon the last paragraph, thus entitled : § 18 : " Men not in 
so many errors as is imagined." I confess that the title of this 
chapter singularly pleased me, on account of the optimism which 
you know I cherish. I hoped to find in the good and wise 
Locke these two propositions which are so dear to me : first, that 
men do not believe in error so much as in truth, and that there 
is no error in which there is not some truth. Far from this, I 
perceived that Locke made an apology for humanity, in respect 



to tnotf yny mfkfonUo to iti Aooofdng to LoohB^ iC wm 
not io tocMk M ibef appeir to bo, it k beesow tbej pal 
Bitk frith in the to6Bah opinioni with wbidh ibtj wmm to !• 
peDetmted, whioh thejr foltow only bom hihit» egeit«neBt» or fe^ 
terat "^ThqrvvnMlvedtottwktoAptrtyihaiediutttiiaior 
interett has engaged them in; and these, hke the ocMUBMa aot 
dien of an anny, ahow their eonrage and wannth as their leaden 
direot, without ever ao muoh aa fiamiwing or knowing the eaaai 

they contend for. It is enoogfa for a man to 

ob^ his leaden, to ha^e hit hand and hia tongue readj Cor fie 
support of the common cause, and thereby approve himaelf to 
those who can give lum credit, preferment, or protection in that 
society."' Here, agun, Locke sufiered himaelf to be troahlsd 
by the spectacle of his times, when, in the midst of so mai^ fel- 
lies, there might have been some dissemUers; but all were not 
and could not be so. I grsnt that, in rerolutioDary times^ aas*> 
bition often takes the standard of extravagances in whioh it ea^ 
not believe, in order to lead the crowd ; but amUticm nrasiMt 
be calumniated. All is in all in humanity, and one can be at the 
same time both very ambitious and very sincere. Cromwell, for 
example, was, in my opinion,* a Puritan sincere even to fanati- 
cism, and greedy of domination even to hypocrisy ; and yet the 
hypocrisy is in him more doubtful and obscure than fanaticism. 
Probably it only led him to exaggerate the opinions which were 
in his heart, and to arouse the passions which he shared himself. 
His tyranny Is not a proof of the imposture of his repuUican ar- 
dor. There are times when the most popular cause has need cf 
a master, and when the good sense which recognizes the neces- 
sity, and the genius which feels its own force, easily impel an 
ardent soul to arbitrary power, without indicating an excess cf 
selfishness. Pericles, Csesar, Cromwell, and others still, m^fat 
have very sincerely loved equality in the midst of a dictatorship. 

* Tbia opinion concerning the Bincority of the fanaticism of Cromwdl, 
which caused astonishment in 1829, is now demonstrated by the pablicatiim 
cTUa letten, by Garlyle. 
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There is, perhaps, now in the world a man whose ambition is the 
last hope of the country which he has twice saved,* and which 
alone he can save again by applying a firm hand. But let us 
leave great men, who, in expiation of their superiority and their 
glory, are condemned not to be comprehended ; let us leave the 
chiefs, let us come to the multitude : there, the explanation of 
Locke falls of itself. In fact, we can explain, up to a certain 
point, the foolish opinions of some men by the interest which 
they have in simulating those of the masses upon whom they 
wish to support themselves ; but the masses cannot receive false 
opinions by imposture, for apparently they do not wish to de- 
ceive themselves. No, it is not thus that error and humanity 
can be justified. Their true apology is that which I have so 
many times given, and which I will not cease to repeat, that 
there is no complete error in an intelligent and rational being. 
Men, individuals and nations, men of genius and ordinary men, 
yield to many errors without doubt, and attach themselves to 
them, but not on account of that which makes them errors, but 
on account of the part of truth which is in them. Examine at 
bottom all celebrated errors, political, religious, philosophical; 
there is not one which has not a considerable portion of truth in 
it, and it is by this truth that it has been able to find credence in 
the minds of great men who have introduced it upon the stage of 
the world, and in the minds of the multitude who have followed 
these great men. It is the truth joined to the error which gives 
the force of error, which produces it, sustains it, spreads it, ex- 
plains it, and excuses it ; and errors succeed each other in the 
world only by carrying with them, and offering, as it were, for 
their ransom, so many truths which, piercing through the clouds 
which envelop them, enlighten and guide the human race. 
Thus I entirely approve the title of the paragraph of Locke, but 
I reject its development.! 

* AlluBion to Bolivar. 

t I am a^n happy to confirm an opinion which ia so dear to me, by the 
great authority of Leibnitz Here is hia reply to I^cke: "This joatice 
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The XXI. and last chapter contuns a division of sciences into 
physics, practios, and logic or grammar. Locke here under- 
stands by physics, the natm« of things, not only the nature of 
bodies, but of minds, God and the soul ; it is the ancient physics 
and the modem ontology. I have nothing to say of this division, 
except that it is very old, evidently arbitrary and superficial, and 
much inferior to the celebrated division of Bacon, reproduced by 
d'Alembert. I have difficulty in persuading myself that the au- 
thor of this paragraph could have known the division of Baoon. 
I rather see in this, as in the third book on signs and words, a 
recollection of the reading of Hobbes. 

We have now arrived at the end of this long analysis of tiie 
fourth book of the E89ay on the Human Understanding, I have 
followed, step by step, chapter by chapter, all the important 
propositions contained in this fourth book, as I have done in re- 
gard to the third, in regard to the second, and in regard to the 
first. Nevertheless, I should not give you a complete view of 
the Es9ay on the Hunuxn Understanding, if I did not exhiUt to 
you some theories which are scattered throughout the work of 
Locke, but have an intimate relation to the general spirit of his 
system, and have acquired in the sensualistic school an immense 
authority. It has therefore appeared to me proper to reBenre 
these diverse theories for a particular examination : I propose to 
make them known to you and to discuss them in the next lecture, 
which will be the last of this year, and will contain my definite 
judgment in regard to the philosophy of Locke. 



which you render to the human race does not tiim to its credit, and men 
would be mach more exonsable in ainoerely foUowing their opiniona tiuni in 
counterfeiting them by considerations of interest Perhaps, however, tbsRt 
is more sincerity in fact than you seem willing to understand ; for, without 
any knowled)?e of the cause, they may come to exercise implicit faith by rab- 
mitting themselves generally and blindly, but oftan in good faith, to the 
judgments of others, whose authority they have once recognized. It is true 
that the interci^t they find in it oflen contributes to this submission; but thii 
does not hinder opinion being formed.^' 
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LECTURE XXV. 

ESSAY, LIBERTY. SOUL. GOD. CONCLUSION. 

Examination of three important theories which ore found in the Essay on the 
Swnan Undentanding ; 1st, Theory of Liberty: that it inclines to fktal- 
ism. 2d, Theory of the nature of the Soul : that it inclines to materialism. 
8d, Theory of the existence of God : that it relies almost exclusively on 
proofs borrowed from the sensible world. — Recapitulation of all the lec- 
tures on the Estay o» the Ruman Undertianding ; Of the merits and def^s 
which have been pointed out. — Of the spirit which has guided this exam- 
ination of Locke. — Conclusion. 

The theories which I must to-day present to you are those of 
liberty, of the soul, and of God. I will unfold to you these three 
theories in the same order in which they are found in the Essay 
on the Human Understanding. 

In order that you may clearly understand the true character 
of Locke's theory of Liberty, some preHminary explanations are 
incyspensable.* 

All the facts which can fall under the consciousness of man 
and under the reflection of the philosopher, are resolved into 
three fundamental facts which contain all the others, three facts 
which without doubt in reality, are never solitary, but which are 
not the less distinct, and which a scrupulous analysis must 
discern, without dividing them, in the complex phenomenon of 
intellectual life. These three facts are : tofiel, to think, to act. 



♦ On the true noUon of liberty, see 1st Series, Vol. 1, Course of 1816, 
Leettures 28 and 24, p. 189, and Course of 1817, Lecture 28 ; Vol. 2, 8d Part, 
Lecture 18 and Lecture 20; Vol. 8, Lecture 1, Loekt, p. 71, Lecture 8, Con- 
dittoc, p. 149, eto. ; Vol. 4, Lecture 28, MoraU qfJMd, p. 541-^74. This last 
paiMge contains, with the other, aofficiently developed, all oar doctrine on 
human liberty. 
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I open a book and I read ; let us decompose this fact, aiui in 
it wc sliall find three elements.* 

Suppose that I do not see the letters of which each page is 
composed, the shape and the order of these letters; it bi venr 
evident that I will not comprehend the sense which usage has 
attached to these letters, and that thus I will not read. To see. 
then, is here the condition of reading. On the other hand, to 
see is not still to read ; for the letters being seen, nothing would 
be done if the intelligence were not added to the sense of sight 
in order to comprehend the signification of the letters placed 
before my eyes. 

Behold then two facts which the most superficial analysis 
immediately discerns in reading : let us investigate the characters 
of these two facts. 

Am I the cause of vision, and in general of sensation ? Have 
I the consciousness of being the cause of this phenomenon, of 
beginning it, of continuing it, of interrupting it, of augmenting it, 
of diminishing it, of maintaining it, and of abolishing it as I 
please ? I will take other examples more striking. Suppose 1 
press upon a sliarp instiiiment ; a painful sensation follows. I 
approach a vo>v ; an aij^reeable sensation succeeds. Is it I who 
produce thcM' twu plienornena? can 1 make them cease? do the 
sufferinf^ and the joy cunie and go at my bidding ? No ; I am 
subject to llu* j)lea.sure as well iis to the pain; both come, sub- 
sist, disappear, without the concurrence of my will ; finally, sen- 
sation is a phciu)nn'non marked in the eves of mv consciousness, 
witli the incontestable character of necessity. 

Let us examine the character of the other fact which sensation 
precedes and does not constitute. When the sensation is accom- 
plished, the intelligence applies itself to this sensation, and first 
it pronounces that this sensation has a cause, the sharp instru- 
ment, the rose, and to return to our example, the letters placed 

• Wf, have already chosen this example in the Examination of the Zrviures 
of M. Ixiromi^juierey Philosophical Fragimnt^, in order to authorize the di^- 
tinction here establL^hed. 
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before my eyes : this is the first judgment which the intelligence 
passes. Besides, as soon as the sensation has been referred by 
the intelligence to an external cause, to wit, the letters and the 
words wliich they formed, this same intelligence conceives the 
sense of these letters and of these words, and judges that the 
propositions which these words form are true or false. The in- 
telligence, therefore, judges that the sensation has a cause ; but, 
I ask you, could it judge the contrary ? No, the intelligence can 
no more judge that this sensation has not a cause, than it was 
possible for the sensation to exist or not to exist when the sharp 
instrument was in the wound, or the rose under the nose, or the 
book before my eyes. And not only does the intelligence 
necessarily judge that the sensation is related to a cause, but it 
judges quite as necessarily that the propositions, contained in the 
lines perceived by the eye, are true or false : for example, that 
two and two make four, and not five, etc. I ask again whether 
it is in the power of the intelligence to judge at will that such an 
action of which the book speaks is good or bad, that such a form 
which it describes is beautiful or ugly ? In nowise. Doubtless 
different intelligences, or the same intelligence at different mo- 
ments of its exercise, will often pass very different judgments in 
regard to the same thing; often it will be deceived; it will 
judge that which is true to be false ; that which is good to be 
bad, that which is beautiful to be ugly, and the reciprocal : but 
at the moment when it judges that a proposition is true or false, 
that an act is good or bad, that a form is beautiful or ugly, at 
that moment it is not in the power of the intelligence to pass 
another judgment than that which it passes ; it obeys laws 
^diich it has not made ; it yields to motives which determine it 
without any concurrence of the will. In a word, the phenome- 
non of intelligence, to comprehend, to judge, to know, to think, 
whatever name may be given to it, is marked by the same 
character of necessity as the phenomenon of sensibility. If then 
the sensibility and the intelligence are under the empire of 
necessity, it is not in them, assuredly, that we must seek for liberty. 
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Where shall we seek it ? We must find it in the third fiict 
mingled with the other two, which we have not yet analyzed, or 
we shall find it nowhere, and liberty is only a chimera. 

To see and feel, to judge and comprehend, do not exhaust the 
complex fact submitted to our analysis. If 1 did not look at the 
letters of this book, should I see them, or at least should I see 
them distinctly ? If, seeing these letters, I paid no attention to 
them, would I comprehend them ? No, certainly. Now, what 
is it to pay attention, to look at any thing ? It is neither to feel 
nor to comprehend ; for to look is not to perceive, if the organ 
of vision is wanting or is unftuthful ; to give attention is not to 
comprehend ; it is certainly an indispensable condition, but not 
always a sufficient reason ; it is not sufficient to be attentive to 
the exposition of a problem in order to resolve it : and attention 
no more contains the understanding* than it is contained in the 
sensibility. To be attentive is a new phenomenon which it b 
impossible to confound with the first two, although it is contin- 
ually mingled with them, and with them completes the total fact 
of which we wish to render an account to om^elves. 

Let us examine the character of this third fact, the phenome- 
non of acti\ity. Let us first distinguish dififerent sorts of actions. 
There arc actions which man does not relate to himself, although 
he may be the theatre of them. Others may tell us that we 
perform these actions; we, ourselves, know nothing of them; 
they are performed in as ; we do not perform them. In lethargy, 
in real or artificial sleep, in delirium, we execute a multitude of 
movements which resemble actions, which are actions even, if 
you please, but actions which present the following characters : 

We have no consciousness of them even at the moment when 
we appear to be performing them ; 

We have no remembrance of having perfoimed them ; 

Consequently, we do not refer them to ourselves, neither while 
we are performing them, nor after having performed them ; 

* See the PhiloBophical FragmenU^ Examination qftke Lectures M, Lt wom i 
gmire. 
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Consequently, again, they do not belong to us, and we no more 
impute them to ourselves than to our neighbor or to an inhabitant 
of another world. 

But are there no other actions than those ? I open this book, 
I look at the letters, I give my attention to it ; these are certainly 
actions also : do they resemble the preceding ? 

I open this book : am I conscious of doing it ? yes. 

This action being done, have I a remembrance of it ? yes. 

Do I refer this action to myself as having done it ? yes. 

Am I convinced that it belongs to me ? Could I impute it to 
such or such another person as well as to myself, or am I not 
alone and exclusively responsible in my own eyes ? Here I again 
answer to myself, yes. 

Finally, at the moment in which I perform this action, have I 
not, with the consciousness of performing it, the. consciousness of 
being able not to perform it ? When I open this book, have I 
not the consciousness of opening it, and the consciousness of 
bebg able not to open it ? When I look, do I not know at the 
same time that I am looking, and that I am able not to look ? 
When I give my attention, do I not know that I am giving it, 
and that I am able not to give it ? Is not this a fact which 
each of us can repeat as many times as he pleases and on a 
thousand occasions ? And is not this a imiversal belief of the 
human race ? Let us generalize and say that there arc move- 
ments and actions which we do with the double consciousness of 
d(Hng and of being able not to do. 

An action which is done with the consciousness of beinor able 
not to do it, is what men have called a free action ; for there is 
no longer in it the character of necessity. In the phenomenon 
of sensation I could not avoid enjoying when joy fell under my 
consciousness ; I could not avoid suffering when it was pain ; I 
had the consciousness of feeling with the consciousness of ina- 
bility not to feel. In the phenos^DpQ of intelligence, I could 
not avoid judging that two and two loake four : I had the con- 
sciotifiDess of thinking tfaie .and that» with the consciousness of 
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not being not able to think it. In certm movements, agam, I 
had so little consciousness of being able not to perfmm them, that 
I had not even the consciousness of perfonmng them at the mo- 
ment when I performed them. But in a very great number of 
cases, I do certain acts with the consciousness of doing them 
and of being able not to do them, of being able to suspend them 
or to continue them, to finish them or to abolish them. This is 
a class of very real acts ; they are very numerous : but although 
there should be but one of them, this one would be sufficient to 
attest in man a special power, liberty. Liberty belongs neither 
to the sensibility nor to the intelligence; it belongs to the 
activity, and only to acts which we perform with the conscious- 
ness of performing them and of being able not to perform them. 

After having stated the free act, it is necessary to analyze it 
more attentively. 

The free act is a phenomenon which contains many different 
elements mingled together. To act freely is to perform an action 
with the consciousness of being able not to perform it : now, to 
perform an action with the consciousness of being able not to 
perform it, supposes a choice of doing it or of not doing it ; to 
commence an action, being able at the same time not to ccHn- 
mence it, is choosing to commence it ; to continue it, being able 
to suspend it, is choosing to continue it ; to carry it on to the 
end, being able to abandon it, is choosing to accomplish it. But 
to choose supposes motives for choice, motives for doing this 
action, and motives for not doing it, that these different motives 
are known, and that these are preferred to those. Whether 
these motives are passions or ideas, errors or truths, this or that, 
is of little consequence ; what is important, is to know what is 
here the faculty in play, that is, what knows these motives, what 
prefers the one to the other ; what judges that one is preferable 
to the other; for this is to prefer. And what knows, what 
judges, if it is not the intelligence ? The intelligence is then the 
faculty that prefers. But in order to prefer some motives to 
others, to judge that some are preferable to others, it is not 
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necessary merely to know these different motives, it is necessaiy 
to compare them and weigh them ; it is necessary to deliberate 
and conclude. And what is deliberating? It is nothing else 
than examining with doubt, appreciating the relative goodness of 
diflferent motives, without perceiving it by that evidence which 
decides the judgment, the conviction, the preference. But what 
is it that examines, what is it that doubts, what is it that con- 
cludes ? Evidently the intelligence, that same intelligence which, 
subsequently, after having passed several provisional judgments, 
will abrogate all these judgments, will judge that they are less 
true, less reasonable than such another, and will pass this last 
judgment, that is, will conclude, that is, again, will prefer after 
having deliberated. It is from the intelligence that the phenom- 
enon of preference and the other phenomena which suppose it 
spring. Thus far we are still in the sphere of intelligence, and 
not in that of action. Assuredly intelligence has its conditions ; 
no one examines who does not wish to examine, and the will 
intervenes in deliberation ; but it is the simple condition, it is not 
the basis of the phenomenon ; for, if it is true that, without the 
faculty of willing, every examination and every deliberation is im- 
possible, it is also true that the faculty itself which examines and 
which deliberates, and which passes a judgment, suspensive or 
decisive, is the intelligence. Deliberation, conclusion, or prefer- 
ence, are then purely intellectual facts. Let us pursue our 
analysis. 

We have conceived different motives for doing or not doing an 
action. We have deliberated upon these, motives, and we have 
preferred the one to the other ; we have concluded to do it rather 
than not to do it ; but to conclude to do it and to do it are not 
the same thing. When the intelligence has judged it necessary 
to do this or that, from such or such motives, it remains to pass 
on to action, at first to resolve, to say to itself, not I ought to do, 
but I will do. But the faculty which says I ought to do, b not 
and cannot be the faculty which says I will do, I take the resolu- 
ftioa to do. Here the part of the intelligence ceases. I ought to 
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do is a judgment ; I will do is not a judgment Behold then a 
new clement, which must not be confounded with the preceding ; 
this element is the will. Just now we were at the point d judg- 
ing and of knowing ; now we are at the point of willing. I say 
willing, and not doing ; for, as judging that it is necessary to do 
any thing is not wflling to do it, so to will to do any thing is not 
doing it. To will to do is an act, not a judgment, but an act en- 
tirely internal. It is evident that this act is not an action prop- 
erly so called ; in order to arrive at action, it is necessary to pass 
from the sphere of the will to that of the external world, in which 
the action is definitively accomplished which at first you conceived, 
deliberated upon, and preferred, which afterwards you willed, 
and which must bo executed. If there were no exterior world, 
there would be no terminated action ; and not only is it necessary 
that there should be an exterior world, but it is necessary that 
the power of willing, which we recognized after the power of com- 
prehending and of judging, should be connected with another 
power, with a physical power which may serve it in reaching the 
external world. Suppose that the will is not connected with the 
organization, there is no longer any bridge between the will and 
the external world ; there is no external action possible. The 
physical power necessary to action, is the oi^ganization ; and in 
this oi^nization it is recognized that the muscular system is the 
special instrument of the will. Take away the muscular system, 
there is no more effort possible, consequently there is no locomo- 
tion, no movement possible, and if there is no movement possible, 
there is no exterior action possible. Thus, in order to resmne, the 
total action which we were to analyze is resolved into three per- 
fectly distinct elements : 1st, the intellectual element, which is 
composed of the knowledge of motives for or against, of delibera- 
tion, of preference, of choice ; 2d, the voluntary element, which 
consists neither more nor less in the resolution to do ; Sd, the 
physical element, or external action. 

The question now is, to which of these three elements does 
liberty precisely belong, that is, the power of doing with the con- 
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scioiisness of being able not to do. Does this power of doing, 
with the consciousness of being able not to do, belong to the first 
element, the intellectual element of free action ? No, for we are 
not masters of our preference ; we prefer such a motive to such 
another, the /or or the against, according to our intellectual na- 
ture, which has its necessary laws, without having the conscious- 
ness of being able to prefer or to judge otherwise, and even with 
the consciousness of not being able to prefer and to judge other- 
wise than we do. It is not then in this element that we must 
seek liberty. Neither is it in the third element, in the physical 
action ; for this element supposes the external world, an organi- 
zation which corresponds with it, and in this organization a mus- 
cular system, healthy and suitable, without which the physical 
action is impossible. When we accomplish it, we have the con- 
sciousness of acting, but under the condition of a theatre of which 
we have not the disposal, and under the condition of instruments 
of which ^e can but poorly dispose, which we cannot recover if 
they escape us, and which may escape us at every moment, nor 
repair if they become deranged and betray us, and which betray 
us yery often, and obey their own laws, over which we have no 
power, and which even we scarcely know ; whence it follows that 
we do not act here with the consciousness of being able to do 
the contrary of that which we do. It is then no more to the 
third than to the first element that liberty belongs ; it can then 
be only in the second, and it is there, in fact, that we encounter it. 
Neglect the first and the third element, the judgment and the 
physical action, attach yourself to the second element, to the will : 
amdysls discovers in this single element two terms still, a special 
act of willing, and the power of willing to which we refer it. 
This act is an effect by a relation to the power of willing, which 
is its cause ; and this cause, in order to produce its effect, has no 
need of another theatre, of another instrument than itself.* It 
produces it directly, without intermediation and without condition. 



• On this easential point, see lat Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 18, p. 545, etc 
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continues it and consummates it, or suspends it and modifies it, 
creates it entirely or destroys it entirely ; and at the moment even 
when it exercises itself by such a special act, we have the con- 
sciousness that it could exercise itself by a special act entirely 
contrary, without being thereby exhausted ; so that after having 
changed its acts ten times, a hundred times, the faculty would 
remain integrally the same, inexhaustible and identical with itself, 
in the perpetual variety of its applications, being always able to 
do what it does not do, and not to do what it does. Here in all 
its plenitude is the character of liberty. 

Should the entire world be wanting to the will, if the organi- 
zation and muscular system remained, the will would still be 
able to produce muscular effort, and consequently a sensible fact, 
although this fact would not pass beyond the limits of the organi- 
zation ; this was perfectly established by M. do Biran,* who placed 
the type of causality, of the will and of liberty, in the phenomenon 
of muscular effort. But whilst with him I cheerfully grant that 
in muscular effort, in the consciousness of this effort and of the 
sensation which accompanies it, we find the most eminent and the 
most easily appreciable type of our causative power, voluntary 
and free, I say that this is but an exterior and derivative type, 
and not the primitive and essential type ; or M. de Biran ought to 
have carried his theory so far as to say, that where there is ab- 
sence or paralysis of muscles, there can never be causation, voli- 
tion, active and free phenomenon. Now, I maintain the contrary ; 
I maintain that if the exterior world be taken away, and the mus- 
cular and locomotive system also, and if there remained to man, 
with a purely nervous organization, an intelligence capable of 
conceiving motives, of deliberating, of preferring, and of chooang, 
there would remain to him the power of willing, which would 
still be exercised in special acts, in volitions, in which would be 
visible the proper causality and freedom of the will, although 
these effects, these free volitions would not pass beyond the in- 

* See Lecture 19 ; and Works of M. de Kran, pattim. 
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temal world of the will, although they would have no counter- 
stioke in the organization through the muscular system, and 
would not produce the phenomenon of effort, an internal phe- 
nomenon without doubt in relation to the interior world, but itself 
external in relation to the will. Thus, suppose I will to move 
my arm without being able for want of muscles, there will still 
be in this : 1st, the act of willing to move my arm, a special voli- 
tion ; 2d, the general power of willing, which is the direct cause 
of this volition; there will then be the cause and the effect; 
there will be consciousness of this effect and of this cause, of an 
action caused and of tm internal causative force, sovereign in its 
own world, in the world of will, though it might be absolutely 
unable to pass to external action, because the muscular and loco- 
motive system were wanting to it. 

The theory of M. de Biran considers the free act only in its ex- 
ternal manifestation, in a remarkable fact without doubt, but 
which itself supposes the fact quite as profound and intimate, the 
&ct of willing with its immediate and proper effect. Here, in my 
opinion, is the primitive type of hberty, and this is the entire con- 
clusion of this analysis too long for its place, and too brief in itself 
in order not to be still very large.* When we seek freedom in 
an act, we may be deceived in two ways : 



* Iht^mentt PhilotopMgtiea^ preface of the first edition. It is a fact, that 
in the midst of the movementa which exterior agents determine in oa, in 
spite of ns, we have the power of taking the first step of a different move- 
ment, first of conceiving it, then of deliberating whether we will execute it, 
finally that of resolving and pussiug to the execntion of it, of commencing 
this execntion, of continning or suspending it, of accomplishing or arresting 
it, and always of being master of it. The fact is certain, and what is not less 
oertiun is, that the movement executed on these conditions takes in our eyes 
ft new character ; we impute it to ourselves, we refer it as an effect to our- 
selves, considering ourselves then as the cause of it. This is for us the origin 
of the notion of cause, not of an abstract cause, but of a personal cause, of 
ourselves. The proper character of the nu is causality or will, since we refer 
to ourselves, and impute only to ourselves, that which we cause, and that we 
cause only what we will . . . Wo must not confound the will or the internal 
causality which produces at first effects, that arc internal as well as their oanae, 
with the external instruments of this causality, which, as instruments, appear 

Vol, II. 18 
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Either we seek it in the intellectual element of the act» the 
consciousness of the motives, the deliberation, the preference, the 
choice, and then we cannot find it ; for it is evident that the dif- 
ferent motives for or against command the intelligence, which is 
not free to judge this or that, to prefer this to that ; we do not 
find liberty in the intellectual part of the action, and we therefore 
say that there is no liberty, and doubtless it is not there, but it 
may be elsewhere. 

Or we seek liberty in the physical element of the act, and we 
do not find it there, at least constantly, and we are tempted to 
conclude that liberty is but an accident, which sometimes takes 
place, and which, three-fourths of the time, does not take place, 
depending on physical conditions external or internal ; we herein 
see no sign of the proper and fundamental power of human 
nature. 



also to produce effects, but without being the true cause of them. When I 
strike one ball against another, it is not the ball which really causes the move- 
ment which it impresses, for this movement has been impressed upon it by 
the muscles, which, in our organization, are at the service of the will. Prop- 
erly speaking, these actions arc only effects joined to each other, alternately 
seeming to be causes without actually being so, and all being referable as 
effects, more or le!»s remote, to the will as first cause. Do we search for the 
primitive notion of cause in the action of the ball upon the ball, as waa done 
before Hume, or of tlie hand upon the ball, or of the first muscles upon their 
extremities, or even in the action of the will upon the muscle, as M. de Biran 
did i We do not find it in any of these cases, not even in the last ; for it is pos- 
sible that there might be a paralysis of the muscles, which would deprive the 
will of its }>owcr over them, which would render it unproductive, incapable of 
being a caune, and, consequently, of suggesting the notion of it. Bnt that 
which paralysis cannot destroy, is tlie action of the will upon itself, the pro- 
duction of a resolution, that is, a causation wholly spiritufd, a primitive t^'pc 
of the causality of which all the exterior actions, commencing with musoolar 
effort, and ending with the movement of the ball against the ball, are only the 
more or less imperfect sjnnbols. The first cause for us, then, is the will, 
whose first effect is a volition. This is the source, at once the highest and the 
purest, of the notion of cause, which is there confounded with that of person- 
ality. . . The phenomenon of will presents the following momenta : 1st, to prfr- 
detcnnino an act to be done ; 2d, to deliberate ; 8d, to form a resolution. 
If we take notice of the operation, we shall find that it is the reason which 
constitutes the first entire, and even the second ; for it is the reason whioh 
deliberates ; bnt it is not the reason which resolves and determines.^^ 
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If we wish to refer these two sorts of errors to theu* most gen- 
eral causes, that is, to consider them in regard to method, we may 
say that they consist, the first, in seeking the phenomenon of lib- 
erty in the antecedent of this phenomenon, to wit, the intellectual 
fact which always precedes the free will, but which does not en- 
gender it and does not contain it as the cause engenders and 
contains the effect ; and the second, in seeking the phenomencm 
of liberty, not in the antecedent, but in the consequent, thus to 
speak, of this phenomenon, in the sensible fact which sometimes 
follows and sometimes does not follow the will, but which is not 
directly derived from it and contains it only as borrowed. This 
brings us back to the general source of all the errors of Locke, 
the confusion of an idea with that which precedes it or with that 
which follows it. You have seen it in regard to space, to time, 
to the infinite, to substance, to cause, to good and evil ; you 
will see it here in the theory of liberty. 

Locke begms. Book 11. Chap. XXL, Of Powety § 6, by divid- 
ing all the phenomena of consciousness, not into three classes, 
but into two, the understanding and the will. Then follow the 
classifications of actions. 

" All the actions that we have any idea of, reduce themselves 
to two : namely, thinking and motion." Ibid, § 8. 

Sometimes, in Locke, the will includes the thought and the 
movement ; sometimes it is applied only to movement. 

" This power which the mind has to order the consideration of 
any idea, or the forbearing to consider it, or to prefer the motion 
of any part of the body to its rest, and vice versa, in any particu- 
lar instance, is that which we call the will. The actual exercise 
of that power, by directing any particular action, or its forbear- 
ance, is that which we call volition or willing.'' Ibid. § 5. 

Here we have the will applied to the acts of the understanding 
as to the movements of the body. In the foUo^ng, on the con- 
trary, it is applied only to the latter : 

" Volition, it is plain, is an act of the mind knowingly exerting 
that dominion it takes itself to have over any part of the man, by 
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employing it in, or withholding it from, any particular actioiL** 
Ibid, § 15. 

It may be seen that the theory of the will in Locke is quite as 
uncertain as the other theories which I have exhibited to you. 
Besides, there is equal error on both sides. Does Locke refer 
the will to the understanding ? it is clear that he will not there 
find liberty, for the intelligence is not free, and we do not think 
as we please. Locke is then deceived by confounding a phe- 
nomenon with that which precedes and does not include it 
Does Locke wish to imderstand by the will, only the faculty of 
moving one's body ? it is clear, again, that it is not in this faculty 
that he will find liberty ; for, as you know, our physical power is 
a power limited on all sides, and of which we cannot always dis- 
pose with the consciousness of being able to do the contrary of 
what we do ; and in this case Locke is deceived in confounding 
the internal phenomenon of the will with the external phenome- 
non of movement which often follows the will, but which is not 
the will itself. This is, however, in the midst of many inconsist- 
encies, the ruling theory of Locke, a theory which, like that of 
M. de Biran, but with less profoundness, puts the will into one of 
its applications, concentrates it into exterior action. Now, if the 
will is only the power of motion, it is certain that the will is not 
always and essentially free. So Locke arrives at this concludon. 

Ibid, § 14. *' Liberty belongs not to the will. If this be so (as 
I imagine it is), I leave it to be considered whether it may not 
help to put an end to that long agitated, and I think unreason- 
able, because unintelligible question, viz., whether man's will be 

jfree or no The question itself is altogether improper; 

and it is as insignificant to ask whether man's will be free, as to 
ask whether his sleep be swift or his virtue square. . . . ." 

§ 10. ** Our idea of liberty reaches as far as that power, and 
no farther. F6r wherever restraint comes to check that power, 
or compulsion takes away that indifierency of ability on either 
side to act, or to forbear acting, there liberty, and our notion of 
it, presently ceases." 
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Now, as it is unquestionable that a thousand obstacles oppose 
or may continually oppose our power of acting, evidently here 
physical, it follows that liberty sometimes exists, and sometimes 
does not ; and when it does exist, it would exist or not exist, ac- 
cording to such or such exterior circumstances. To explain lib- 
erty thus, is to destroy it. Liberty is not and cannot be either 
in the power of thinking or in that of acting, which have their 
necessary laws, but in the pure power of willing, which alone is 
always accompanied by the consciousness of power, I do not say 
to think, I do not say to do, but to will the contrary of what it 
wills. Locke has then suppressed Uberty, by refusing it to the 
will, and by seeking it either in the thought or in the motive 
power ; he destroys it, and he believes that he has destroyed the 
question itself of liberty. But the belief of the hiunan race pro- 
tests against the destruction of liberty, and the whole history of 
plulosophy protests against the destruction of the question. 

I now pass to another point, to the celebrated theory of Locke 
in regard to the nature of the soul.* 

It is impossible, as you have seen,f to know any phenomenon 
of consciousness, the phenomena of sensation or of volition, or of 
intelligence, without instantly referring them to a subject one 
and identical, which is the vm ; so we cannot know the external 
phenomena of resistance, of solidity, of impenetrability, of figure, 
of color, of smell, cA taste, etc., without judging that these are 
not phenomena in appearance, but phenomena which belong to 
something real, which is solid, impenetrable, figured, colored, 
odorous, savory, etc. On the other hand, if you did not know 
any of the phenomena of consciousness, you would never have 
the least idea of the subject of these phenomena ; if you did not 
know any of the external phenomena of resistance, of solidity, of 



♦ On the Bpiritoality of the bouI, Ist Series, Vol. Ist, Lecture 10, p. 74; 
Lectures 19-22, p. 85 ; Vol. 2, Lectare 23, p. 867; Vol. 8, Ist Lecture, p. 71 ; 
Lecture 8, p. 148, etc. ; Vol. 4, Lecture 12, pp. 55-60 ; Lecture 21, pp. 
448-464; Vol. 5, pp. 166-172, etc. 

t See Lecture 18. 
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impenetrability, of figure, of color, etc., you would not have any 
idea of the subject of these phenomena : therefore the characters, 
whether of the phenomena of consciousness, or of exterior phe- 
nomena, are for you the only signs of the nature of the subjects 
of these phenomena. In examining the phenomena which fall 
under the senses, we find between them grave differences upon 
which it is useless here to insist, and which establish the distinc- 
tion of primary qualities and of secondary qualities. In the first 
rank among the primary qualities is solidity, which is given to 
you in the sensation of resistance, and inevitably accompanied by 
form, etc. On the contrary, when you examine the phenomena 
of consciousness, you do not therein find this character of resist- 
ance, of solidity, of form, etc. ; you do not find that the phe- 
nomena of your consciousness have a figure, solidity, impenetra- 
bility, resistance ; without speaking of secondary qualities which 
are equally foreign to them, color, savor, sound, smeD, etc. 
Now, as the subject is for us only the collection of the phenome- 
na which reveal it to us, together with its own existence in so far 
as the subject of the inherence of these phenomena, it follows 
that, under phenomena marked with dissimilar characters and 
entirely foreign to each other, the human mind conceives dis- 
similar and foreign subjects. Thus as solidity and figure have 
nothing in common with sensation, will, and thought, as every 
solid is extended for us, and as we place it necessarily in space, 
while our thoughts, our volitions, our sensations, are for us unex- 
tended, and while we cannot conceive them and place them in 
space, but only in time, the human mind concludes with perfect 
strictness that the subject of the exterior phenomena has the 
character of the latter, and that the subject of the phenomena of 
consciousness has the character of the former ; that the one is 
solid and extended, and that the other is neither solid nor ex- 
tended. Finally, as that which is solid and extended is divisible, 
and as that which is neither solid nor extended is indivisible, 
hence divisibility is attributed to the solid and extended subject, 
and indivisibility attributed to the subject which is neither ex- 
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tended nor solid. Who of vs, in fact, does not believe himself an 
indivisible being, one and identical, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow ? Well, the word body, the word matter, signi- 
fies nothing else than the subject of external phenomena, the 
most eminent of which are form, impenetrability, solidity, exten- 
sion, divisibility. The word mind, the word soul, signifies noth- 
ing else than the subject of the phenomena of consciousness, 
thought, will, sensation, phenomena simple, unextended, not solid, 
etc. Behold the whole idea of spirit, and the whole idea of mat- 
ter ! See, therefore, all that must be done in order to bring 
back matter to spirit and spirit to matter : it is necessary to pre- 
tend that sensation, volition, thought, are reducible in the last 
analysis to solidity, extension, figure, divisibility, etc., or that 
solidity, extension, figure, etc., are reducible to thought, volition, 
sensation. For spiritualism there will be but a single substance, 
spirit, because there will be but one general phenomenon, con- 
sciousness. For materialism there will be but a single substance, 
which is matter, because there is but a single fundamental phe- 
nomenon, which is solidity or extension. These are the two great 
systems ; they both have their portion of truth and of error, 
which it is not my object to determine now. I simply wish to 
state this fact, that Locke is more inclined to the one than to the 
other, and that he is almost tempted to draw thought from ex- 
tension, and consequently to make of mind a modification of mat- 
ter. Locke is, doubtless, far from explaining himself clearly in 
this respect ; but he says that it would not be impossible that 
matter, besides the phenomenon of extension, by a certain dispo- 
sition and arrangement of the parts, might also produce the phe- 
nomenon of thought. He does not say that the soul is material, 
but he says that such might be the case. 

See this important passage. Book IV. Chap. III. § 6 : "We 
have the ideas of matter and of thinking, but possibly shall never 
be able to know whether any mere material being thinks, or no; 
it being impossible for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas 
without relation, to discover, whether omnipotency has not given 
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to loiiie qritems of matter, fitly dbpoied, a pow«r to {Mracm 
and thmkyOreke jollied and fitted to matter aodnpoaod, a think- 
ing immaterial What oertainty of knowledge easa^roM 

have that some peroeptiona, snoh as pleaanre and* paia» ahonld 
not be in tome bodies themadvea after aoertam maapermmliftad, 
as well as that thejr should be in an immaterial suhatanee, upon 
the motion of the parts of the body t . . . /' 

Lodke declares, then, that without revelatioa and withb Ae 
limits of the reason alone, it is not eertam that the aool is not 
materiaL Now, yon oonceive that if the sool is not immaterisl, 
it rans great risk of not bdng immortal ; for if the phenomenon 
of thought and of oonsdonsness is only the result of the oombi- 
nation of material, extended and divisible parts, the dissolution of 
these parts may very well involve that of thought and of the 
soul. But Looke replies that this eonsequenee is not to be 
feared ; for, material or not, revelation dedares to ua that the 
soul b imnK^tal. '^ And therefore," says he (tW.), ''it is not of 
suoh mighty neoessity to determine one way or the other, as 
some over-iealoos for or against the immateriality of the sod 
have been forward to make the world believe." And when hiB 
adversaries insist, when Dr. Stillingileet objects that it is greatly 
diminishing the evidence of immortality to make it depend en- 
tirely upon what God gives, and of which it is not capable in its 
own nature, Locke is ready to charge him with blasphemy; 
" that is to say/' replies he, " it is not as credible upon divine 
revelation, that a material substance should be immortal, as an 
immaterial ; or which is all one, God is not equaUy to be believed 
when he declared it, because the immortality of a material sub- 
stance cannot be demonstrated from natural reason " 

Again he says, ** Any one's not being able to demonstrate the 
soul to be inmiortal, takes not oflf from the evidence of its immor- 
tality, if God has revealed it ; because the veracity of God is a 
demonstration of the truth of what he has revealed, and the 
want of another demonstration of a proposition, that is demon- 
stratively true, takes not oflf from the evidence of it" And ha 
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goes 80 far as to say that this system is the only Christian sys- 
tem. I certainly believe nothing of this sort ; but without de- 
scending upon this ground, which is not ours, see the consequen- 
ces which follow such a system. If the immateriality of the soul 
is very doubtful and indifferent, and if the immortality of the 
soul, as doubtful in itself as its immateriality, has for its only 
foundation the promise of God, whose word must be believed, it 
follows that whoever should not have, like Locke, the happiness 
to be illumined by the lights of Christian revelation, and whoever 
should have no other resource than that of his reason, could le- 
^dmately beHeve neither m the immateriality nor in the immor- 
tality of the soul, which, previous to Christianity, condemns the 
entire human race to materialism, and subsequent to Christianity, 
at least the half of humanity. But facts repel this sad conse- 
quence ; facts attest that this reason so impotent, according to 
Locke, is sufficient to establish, and sufficient too to maintain in 
humanity the double conviction of the immateriality and of the 
immortality of the soul. The universal and perpetual revelation 
of reason {illuminat omnem kominem venientem in hunc mundum), 
more or less vivid, more or less pure, has everywhere preceded, 
prepared, or supplied that whicn, in the designs of Providence and 
the progress of humanity, has come to confirm, extend, complete 
the fiiBt. Finally, I pray you to observe that it is the father of 
tiie sensualistic school of the eighteenth century, who here pro- 
nounces against reason, and substitutes theology for philosophy, 
and with perfect loyalty, too, for he firmly believes in revelation 
and in Christianity. We shall see, hereafter, what will become of 
the immateriality and of the immortality of our being in the hands 
of the successors of Locke, who, according to his example, will de- 
clare the reason impotent and incompetent on these two pdnts, 
and will appeal, like him, to futh, to revelation, to theology, save 
believing or not believing the authority which they invoke.* 

* See Lecture 18, Priestley and Bonnet, who were sincerely religious and 
materialistic ; and Ist Series, Vol. 8, Lectures 4 and 6, BdvtHui, p. 168 ; 
Leolare 6, SaUU-Lambtrty p. 225. 

18* 
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I bdiere that I haTe proved that Loeke» Mddi^ VbMy when 
it cannot be, in the power of motion, coaU not find it, and that 
thoB, through many oontradietiona^ he haa pot phiioaophy on the 
road to fatalism. I have proved agam that» without affirming 
the soul to be material and ponhaUe, he haa at leaat said that 
revelation alone can give us the c^lttntj of it, and that he has 
put philosophy on the road to materiafism. Now, I am happy 
to declare that Locke has not, the least in the wofld, put phQos- 
ophy on the road to atheism. Locke, not only as a Christian, 
but as a philosopher, admits and proclaims the existence of Ckid, 
and he gives excellent natural proofe of it ; but it is important to 
lay before you the particular character <tf these proofe, which be- 
long also to the general spirit of the system of Locke. 

There are different proofe of the existoice of God.* The con- 
soling result <tf my studies is, that these di ffere n t proofii are more 
or less strict in their forms, but that they all have a depth of 
truUi, which must be only disengaged and put in dear ligfat, in 
order to give them an incontestable authority. Every thing leads 
us to God ; there is no bad mode of arriving at lum ; but we go 
to him by different ways. In general, all the proofs of the exist- 
ence of God have been arranged into two great classes, the proofs 
a posteriori and the proofs a priori. Either I devote myself, by 
the aid of my senses and of my consciousness, to the spectacle 
and to the study of the world and of my own existence, and this 
is simply by a more or less profoimd knowledge of nature and of 
myself, after sufficient observations, and by inductions founded 
on these observations, I arrive at the knowledge of God who 
made man and nature, and this is what b called demonstration 
a posteriori of the existence of God ; or I n^lect the exterior 
world and fall back upon myself, into the interior world of con- 
sciousness ; and there, without engagmg in the study of its nu- 
merous phenomena, I borrow at first from reason an idea, a sin- 

* See the principal traits of the present discuBaion, let Series, VoL S, 
Lect 1, Zoeke, p. 66, etc. 
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gle idea, which without the aid of experience, in the hands of 
this same reason, becomes the basis of a demonstration of the ex- 
istence of God : it is this demonstration which is called a priori. 
Behold, for example, the most celebrated proof a priori of the 
existence of God, and which contains almost all the others of the 
same kind.* When we fall back upon ourselves, the first look 
which w^ cast upon the phenomena of conscbusness discovers to 
us this striking character, that they begin and that they are ar- 
rested, are renewed, and languish, that they have their suspensions, 
their abatements, their different degrees of energy, in a word they 
attest in us something imperfect, limited, finite. Now, this char- 
acter of finite cannot be given to us, as we have seen,f without 
the reason instantly entering into exercise, and passing this judge- 
ment, that there is something infinite, if there is something finite. 
Although you should be unacquainted with the external world, 
consciousn^ would suffice to give you the idea of the finite, and 
consequently reason would have a sufficient base to suggest to 
you the idea of the infinite. The idea of the infinite opposed to 
the idea of the finite is nothing less than the idea of perfection 
opposed to the idea of imperfection. What, in fact, is conscious- 
ness for us except the sentiment of our imperfection and of our 
weakness ? I do not control my sensations ; they go and come 
at their pleasure ; they appear and disappear, without, often, any 
power on my part to retain them or to avoid them. Nor do I 
control my judgments, which follow their own laws, which I 
have not made. I control my wiD, it is true, but often it ter* 
minates only in voUtions, without being able to arrive at visible 
and external acts ; and sleep and lethaigy and delirium suspend 
it On all sides, the finite and imperfection appear in me. But 
I cannot have the idea of the finite and of imperfection without 



* We have very often exhibited the proof a priori of the ezistenoe of Ood, 
called the Cartesian proof from the name of its author, or rather fronvits 
most Ulnstrions interpreter. See especially in this 8d Series, Vol. 2, Leot 11, 
and 1st Series, Vol. i, Lect IS, p. 68-68, and Vol. 6, Leot 6, p. 205-284. 

t See Lect 18. 
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hmnog that of perfeetkn and of tlie infinite. Tliese two ideas are 
fegieall J eorrektiTe ; and in the oider of tiieir aeqiuntioii, that of 
the finite and imperfect preeedes Oie otto-, but searedy pnMedes 
it It ii not in ibe power of reaaon, as soon as the eonaci o iO B aess 
ftnrnishes it with the idea of the finite and imperfect not to eon- 
eeire the idea of the infinite and the perfect Now, the infinite 
and the petfeet is Ood himselt Then it is snffioient fbt yoa tb 
hare the idea of the imperfect and the finite in order to hav^ te 
idea of the infimte and the perfect, tluit is, of God, thoi^ jou may 
or may not thus name him, though you may be able to e ipmss m 
words the spontaneous conTictions of your intel%enee, or for waiit 
of bmguage and analysis, they may remam obscure and indistmet 
ID the depths of your souL Once more, do not consuH sayages, 
ohfldren, idiots, in order tb know whether they have the idea of 
Ood; ask them, or rather, without askmg Ihem, see whether 
they hare the idea of the impeifect and the finite ; and if they 
have (and they cannot but have it if they have the leaat apper- 
ception), you may be sure that they hare the obscure and oon- 
ftmed idea of something infinite and perfect ; you may be sure 
that what they see of themselves and of the world does not suf- 
fice them, and that they are humbled and exalted in the intimate 
faith in the existence of something infinite, perfect, that is, of GK)d. 
The word may be wanting to them, because the idea is not yet 
clear and distinct ; but it none the less exists imder the veils of 
nascent intelligence, and there the philosophical observer easOy 
dwcovors it. 

The infinite and the perfect are given to you with the unpo** 
(ect and the finite, and the finite and the imperfect are given to 
you immediately by your consciousness as soon as there are any 
phenomena under the eyes of your consciousness. Therefore the 
idea of the finite and imperfect being primitive, the correlative 
idea of the infinite and perfect, and consequently of God» is primi- 
tive also. 

The idea of God is a primitive idea ; but whence does this idea 
come to yoii ? Is it a creation of your imagination, an illusion, a 
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thimeia t «You can.imagiiKO a gorgoiv a pentanr^ to^eziat^ and 
you can imagine them not to exist ; but is it in your power, tlia 
fijutd and tha imperfect b^ing given* to cooceiye or not to oon- 
oc^?e the infinite and the perfect ? No : the one b^ng given, the 
other ia necessaiy. It is not theii a chimera ; it is a necessarjf 
product ofyov zeason: therefore it ia a legitimate product 
Either deny your reason, and then never more speak of reason, of 
truth, of consciouaness, of philoaophy, or accept the authority of 
ypur reason, and accept it here as elsewhere. 

You are a finite beij^g» and yon hava the necessary idea of an 
infinite being. But how could a finite and imperfect being have 
the idea of . an infinite and perfect being, and have it necessarily^ 
if this being did not exist ? Take away God, the infinite, the 
perfect^ leave ooly man, the finite and the imperfect, and I shall 
never draw from the finite the idea of the infinite, from the im* 
perfect the idea of the perfect, from humanity the idea of God; 
but if the perfect^ if the infinite, if God exists, then my reason 
will be able to ocmceive thenu Finally, you see at what I witdi 
to arrive : the single fact of the conc^tion of God by reason, the 
idea akme of God implies the certainty and the necessity of the 
existence of G<kL 

Such nearly is the celebrated demonstraticm of the existence 
of God a priori, that is, independently of all experience; behold 
now the proof a poBteriori ; a few words will suffice to make yon 
comprehend it ; it explains itself. 

Hiis proof consists in arriving at God only by an mductini 
founded on an observation more or less extended. Instead of 
closing your senses and opening only your consciousness, you 
open your senses and close more or less your consciousness, i|i 
order to consider especially nature and this vast world which sur* 
rounds you ; and by a contemplation more or less profound and 
studies more or less learned, you are penetrated with the beauty, 
order, intelligence, wisdom, and perfection spread throughout the 
universe ; and as in the cause there must be at least what b in 
the eflfect, you reason from nature to its author, and from the ex- 
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istence aod perfection of the one you conclude the existence and 
perfection of the other. 

These two proofs are excellent, I repeat ; and instead of chooa- 
ing between them, it is necessary, like the human mind, to accept 
and employ them both. In fact, they so little exclude each 
other, that each of them contains somewhat of the other. The 
argument a priori, for example, supposes an element a posteriori, 
a datum of observation and experience ; for if the idea of the in- 
finite and of the perfect leads directly to God, and if this idea b 
given by reason and not by experience, it is not given to us inde- 
pendently of all experience, since reason would never give it to 
us without the simultaneous or anterior idea of the finite and of 
the imperfect, which is derived from experience ; only here the 
experimental datum is borrowed from consciousness and not from 
the senses : and again we may say that every phenomenon of 
consciousness supposes a sensitive phenomenon, simultaneous <Mr 
anterior. An element a posteriori intervenes, then, as a condition 
of the demonstration a priori. So if we reflect upon it, the proof 
by experience or a posteriori implies an element purely rational, 
or a priori. In fact, on what condition do you conclude from 
nature to God ? On the condition that you admit or that at least 
you employ the principle of causality ; for if you are deprived of 
this principle, you will contemplate, you will forever study the 
world, you will forever adore the order and the wisdom which 
reign in it, without ever elevating yourself to the supposition that 
all this is but an effect, that all this must have a cause. Take 
away the principle of causality, and there are no more causes for 
us, there is no longer either need or possibility of seeking or of 
finding any, and induction no longer goes from the world to God. 
Now, the principle of causality has clearly an experimental condi- 
tion ; but it is not itself borrowed from experience ; it supposes it 
and is applied to it, but it governs and judges it ; it belongs prop- 
erly to the reason.* Behold then, in its turn, an element a pri- 

* See Leotore 19. 
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Oft in the proof a posteriori, Moreoyer, this world is full of har- 
mony ; I believe it ; and the more we look at it, especially in 
placing ourselves at a certain point of view which the observa- 
tion may confirm but which it does not give, the more we are 
struck with the order of the world ; but we may also, in consult- 
ing only our senses, find appearances of disorder ; we cannot 
comprehend the reason of volcanoes which devour flourishing 
cides, of earthquakes, tempests, etc.; in a word, observation, 
when employed alone and not directed by a superior principle, 
may well find evil in this world. If to this deceitful experience 
you add the principle, that all that is true of eflfect is true of 
cause, it will be necessary to admit in cause that which exists in 
eflfect, that is, not only intelligence, wisdom, and power, but de- 
grading imperfections, as has been done by more than one dis- 
tingmshed mind, under the exclusive dominion of experience, and 
by more than one people in the infancy of humanity. Finally, so 
many diflferent eflfects, of which experience does not always show 
the connection, might well conduct not to a single cause and to 
God, but to different causes and to a plurality of gods ; and his- 
tory justifies this belief. You then clearly see that the proof a 
posteriori, which at first needs the principle of causality, needs 
other principles still which direct the application of causality to 
experience, principles which, in order to govern experience, should 
not come from it, and should come from reason. The argument a 
posteriori therefore supposes more than one element a priori. 
Thus completed, it has its use and its excellence like the argu- 
ment a priori, when well regulated and recalled to its true prin- 
ciples. 

These two arguments do not exclude each other ; but one or 
the other Lb more or less striking, according to the turn of mind 
and moral and religious disposition of nations and individuab. 
The Christian religion, which rests on the mind and not on the 
senses, chiefly employs proofs a priori. Neglecting nature, or 
looking at it under an idealistic point of view, it is from the depths 
of the soul, through reason and the Word, that it elevates itself 
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I4> God. Thir proof a priori is the Ctirwtian proof pur n 
it belongs paHicuIarl]' to the rvign uf Chnitniiitj', to the a 
ogp, mu] to the philosophv which nprcMOta it, * 
it is Uii?Drp that it has psMed inlo the great moden ^riti»lvtic 
achoul, that uf Dudirte*,* where it wis brilliaotlf dcT^opod 
daring n half ccnMirr by MAicbraoche, Fcaelon, Bowuet, Leib- 
nitz. On the eoatmrr. the Gimple religions uf the firet «ge of 
humanity, which «rn nut still rrligioas in e[Hrit and in tnitb, and 
which atv nlmiMl only founded on the itetaa nnd appearance 
make oar of the proof o postrriori ; so while the religions of tlie 
tniod lend a little luo much U) sepaiMc Ood itma nature, b«- 
oaiiv tbr. pmnf upon which they mt separates loo much the 
miHin nnd the consciousness from the senses and from eiperienoe, 
on iheir sidt^ the religions of nature make God in the image of 
naturv, iind rvflwt all the imperfections of the proof a poateriori ; 
they are templed to put in the chusc all that is in ttie effect ; 
And nature presenting very difiercnt phenomena, the bannuay of 
which is often hardly viable, the religiom of natute are polythe- 
■tic, phyucal, aatronomical. anthropomorphic. As the Chrislian 
Tvljgion especiiiUy produces an ideaiistio philosophy, so the phi- 
losophy which springs from the religions of nature is a aeosnlis- 
tic philosophy, the theodicea of which delights in the proob a 
poileriori ; and one of two things then happoH, either the sen- 
snalistic tfaeodicea accepts ^e rational piindple a priori of oui- 
sality, contrary to the spirit of the school to which it bekxigs, and 
then it arrives at God tbrotigh an inconsisteDcy ; or it rejects the 
principle of causality, and then it does not and cannot arrire at 
God : and as sensualism cmfounds the substance with the collec- 
tion of qnalities.f it recogniies no other Ood than the aggrt^^ale 
of the phenomena of nature, and the assemblage ot the things of 
the world. Hence pantheism, ihe natural theodicea of pagamsm 

■ DeactKea thought th*t he bad created it, but he owed it, uneonxioiulr, 
to hi> fint atadiea, to Bcholutic treditioD, and to Saint Anadm. Sea VcL I 
of thia id Series, I.«ctnrej 9 and 11. 

t See lecture IB. 
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and «€ the- eensnalistia philosophy.* Let us ^ply all thia Ip 
Locke. 

Locke belieyea in the existence of God, and he has demoiir 
sirated it well; hot he springs Irom a sensualistic school; he 
therefine repels the ai^uments a prion, and hardly admits, the 
arguments a posteriori. He is unwilling to employ the aigupient 
of Descartes, who proves the existence of God by the idea ,ef 
htm, by the idea of the infinite and of perfection. Book IV, 
Ch^. X. § 7 : " But yet, I think, this I may say, that it is an iH 
way of establishing this truth, and silencmg atheists, to lay the 
whole stress of so important a point as this upon that sole founda- 
tkm ; and take some men's having that idea of God in their minds 
(for it is evident some men have none, and some worse than noiie» 
and the most very dififerent) for the only proof of a Deity : and 
out of an over-fondness of that darling invention cashier, or at 
least endeavor to invalidate all other arguments, and forbid us to 
hearken to those proofs, as being weak or fallacious, which oar 
own existence and the sensible parts of the universe oflfer so clearly 
and so cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it impossible for a 
considering man to withstand them. For I judge it as certain 
and clear a truth, as can anywhere be delivered, that the invisible 
things of God are clearly seen from the creation of the world, 
being understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead " 

He sets out from this to develop particularly this kind of proof. 
If Locke had simply wished to establish that the argument a 
priori is not the only valid argument, and that the proc^ a pos- 
teriori must be disdained, I would very willingly join with him ; 
but he goes farther, and wanders into assertions which I cannot 
repel with too much vigor. I deny that there are people who 
have no idea of God ; and here the Cartesian philosophy and all 



* On Pantheism, see Vol. 1 of this Series, Lecture 5, with the Appendix, 
snd in the Philosophioal Fragments, Vol. 2, Anount PmLosoPBT, utieis 
Zenopliaiies. 




pUoaophjr wfciA pnifCi Ik* dK Uhi cf God 
hottiMB tfasi of tbs biHle. of DeHecliaB. of Mtr.^dof i 

iD ittk ik?dop0d. IdcajabodK 
MiCofftanfltcljr Imt fcrj iHtvaDf Inl toBqdi^lkit a^ 
to tkqptidaB, to wH, thai nae moi hate mek ai ifai of God 
tkH it would be better tfaot thqr bod Mw Oft alL Ideijtbai 
k woold be better to bttve no Uhi of God tbni to bsfo Ml iiB^erw 
feet idea of biniy as if we were not imperfeet bengs condyiiied 
to Bungle the lUie with the tnie I If we woold cnij have trathe 
without miztne, waj tew bdiefr would be left to hmuuikf, and 
vwj few theoriea to aeienee. That Bummnat beaitnuigertothe 
biitorj of philoM^y who eooU dedre to lejeet truth beeaaae it 
ienuni^ withafew enon»oreTenwithnHUi]rcrnx& FinaUj. 
I remark that, in derelopiiig his preferenee for the proof a jMtle- 
fferi, Ixicke often empkja, and oncooeeioDdj, argonientB a jM"^^ 
idealistic, and eren eomewhat scholastic. § 8 : " Someihii^ most 
be from eternitj." Although he chieflj seeks Ood m the exter- 
nal world, like Descartes he goes from man to Qod, §§ 2 and 3. 
Nowhere d<ten he accept and disengage, but everywhere he em- 
ployH th<; principle of causality, without which he could not take 
a Hinglc Htf'p U'vond nature and man. Besides, the only conse- 
quence which I wish to draw from these observations is, that the 
theodicca of Lockts in repelling the argimient a priori, and in 
employing through choice the argument a posteriori, retains still 
and devtrlops the fundamental character of the philosophy of 
Locke, which rests particularly, and often even exclusively, on ex- 
perience, and on sensible and exterior experience. 

Here closes the long analysis which I was to present you of 
the Essay on the Human Understanding ; it only remiuns to me 
to recapitulate and generalize the partial results which we have 
obtained. 

1st, Considered under the most important point of view, that 
of method, the Essay on the Hainan Understanding has this ex- 
oellence, that psychology is given in it as the basis of all sound 
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philosophy. Locke begins by the study of man, of his faculties, 
and of the observable phenomena of consciousness ; and thereby 
he attaches himself to the great Cartesian movement and to the 
genius of modem philosophy : this is the good side of the method 
of Locke. The bad side is, that, instead of observing man, his 
faculties, and the phenomena which result from the development 
of these faculties, in the condition and with the characters which 
these phenomena now present, he plunges at first into the obscure 
and perilous question of the primitive state of these phenomena, 
the first developments of our faculties, the origin of our ideas. 

2d, The question of the origin of our ideas, which should come 
after that of their actual characters, being prematurely taken 
up without sufficient knowledge of the facts to be explained, 
casts Locke into a system which admits no other origin of 
all our knowledge and of all our ideas than sensation and re- 
flection. 

dd, And agam, you must recollect that Locke does not hold 
the balance equal between these two origins, and that he lets it 
incline in favor of sensation. 

4th, The resolution being taken to derive all ideas from sensa- 
tion and reflection, and particularly from sensation, it imposes 
upon Locke the necessity of confounding certain ideas with certain 
others ; for there are ideas (for example, the seven following : the 
idea of space, the idea of time, the idea of the infinite, the idea of 
personal identity, the idea of substance, the idea of cause, the idea 
of good and of evil) which, as we have demonstrated, cannot en- 
ter into the human understanding through sensation, or even 
through reflection. Locke is, therefore, compelled to confound 
them with the ideas of body, of succession, of the finite or of num- 
ber, of consciousness, of the collection of qualities, of the succes- 
sion of phenomena, of rewards and punishments, of pleasure and 
pain, which are, in fact, explicable by sensation or reflection ; that 
is, he is forced to confound either the antecedents or the conse- 
quents of the idea of space, of time, of the infinite, of substance, 
of cause, of good and evil with these ideas themselves. 



Stiw TV» m tke aoii gemeal ^not wbich go^eras the pbSiomy 
jkf of Lodse : h m twStj diKJO i et ed m the theory of knowled|ge 
adi jftiigmmtL hockn fovids knowledge and judgment oa the 
pfcffjifkai of > wbtkm between two ideM» that ia^ on confliparigoin; 
wiife ia ■«■¥ cases the reiataons» and the ideas of reli^tioii» far 
horn beiDig the foondatkn of oar judgments and our knowledge^ 
«i^ on the contruy, fragmente of knowledge and of primitiye 
jndgaaenis due to the natund power of the understanding, whidi 
^iri^>es and knows by its own power, resting olten upon a single 
tern* and consequently without comparing two in order to deduce 
ideas of relalion. 

6th, It is the same with the theory of language. Locke cor- 
rectly attributes a great deal to language ; but it must not be be- 
lieved that every dispute b a dispute concerning words ; every 
error a verbal error, every general idea the sole work of language, 
and that a science is only a well-made language, because, in hct, 
words pla^ a great part in our disputes and our errors, because 
there are no general ideas without language, and because a well- 
made language is the condition or rather the consequence of a 
true science. 

7lh, Kinally, in the great theories, by which all philosophies, 
in their last result, are judged, to wit, the theories of God, of the 
soul, and of liberty, you see Locke confounding the will with the 
faculty of moving, Jis he expresses it, with the power of acting, of 
doing such or such an exterior action, seeking liberty in the will 
thus extended, that is, where it is not; you see him yielding to 
the prejudices of empiricism, expressing a doubt whether thought 
is any thing else than a mode of matter, just like extension ; you 
see him, finally, in theodicea always faithful to the spirit of his sys- 
tem, resting on the senses more than on the consciousness, inter- 
rogating nature ratlier than reason in regard to the existence of 
God, repelling the proof a priori of Descartes, and admitting only 
the proof a posteriori. 

Such is my definitive judgment in regard to the work of Locke. 
If I have devoted the greatest part of the lectures of this sununer 



the esasnaitttion oi iSas single work, yoa will approve of what 
t^lisve doo^, in consideration of Hs importance, of all that it enr- 
bodies, and of aH that it prepares. The HsMiy en the Hunum 
Understanding comprehends almost all the sensualistic tradition 
wttch* concerns the eighteenth centiuy. In general, modem phi- 
loBOphy (and I do not mean to except any school) is careless of 
Ih^past, to say no less ; it thinks only of the fnture, and knows 
^deij its most immediate histoiy.* As the spiritualistic school of 
tiie e^hteenth century does not ascend beyond Descartes, so the 
senii^ttalistic school scarcely ascends beyond Locke ; it has boasted 
nitich df Bacon, but its official sUoting-point is Locke ; it is Loeke 
and Locke continuidly that it cites, that it imitates, that it devel'- 
ops. In fact, now that you thoroughly know the Essay on 0ie 
Sumetn Understanding in its whole and in its details, you must 
see tiiat it leally contams the most marked traits of all ihe great 
tenlroalistic theories, whether of modem philosophy, of Greece, 
er of the East 

'■■ l%e essential character of sensuMism'is, as we have seen, the 
nation of aH the great truths whieh escape tiie senses, aild 
Which the reason alone discovers, the negation of time and of in- 
finite space, of good and evil, of human liberty, of the imma^ 
teiiaiKty of the soid and of Divine Providence ; accordmg to the 
tithes and the greater or less degree of energy of its partisans, it 
opimly proclaims' these results, or it veils them by the distmctkm 
often sincere, often fictitious, of philosophy and of theology. It 
is the only difference which, in the seventeenth century, separates 
Q'iissendi, the Catholic priest, from Hobbes, the enemy of the 
Chdrch. At bottom, their philosophical system is the same; 
tfMJy'give an almost excHisive part* to sensation in the conscious^ 
fiesik ; t)iey almost maihtain that all being is material {sttbsta$Uia 
'dsMs datiir sub rcttione materia) ; in spiritual beliefs, they see 
metaphors alone, and, after the senses, they attribute every thing 



* I have shown it, in rsgard to Beid, 1st Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 22, p. 0O5, 
■nd hi regvd to Kent, Vol. 5, jpoMwn. 
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to signs and to language ; but, beyond all this, Gassendi inyokes 
revelation, and Hobbes does not invoke it.* In tbe sixteentii 
century the appeal to revelation was indispensable ; it character- 
izes and it scarcely saves the sensualistic peripatetidsm of Pom- 
ponatius and of his school.f Before this, under the absolute 
reign of Christianity, this precaution was still more necessary ; it 
ill protects the nascent sensualism and the avowed nominalism of 
Occam,| the negation of all absolute truth in itself, that of good 
and of evil, of the beautiful and of the ugly, of the true and of 
the false, in so far as foimded on the nature of things and their 
explanation by the sole will and arbitrary power of God. All 
these traits of the sensualism, manifest or hidden, of the middle 
age, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are reproduced in 
Locke. Who cannot see, too, in the bosom of paganism, the 
precursors of Gassendi and of Hobbes, and consequently of 
Locke, in £picurus,§ and in Democritus, and in the school of 
Ionia ?|| Finally, in certain Oriental systems, and particularly in 
the Sankhya of Kapila,^ in the midst of incon^tencies, apparent 
or real, and of a mysticism true or false, similar, perhaps, to the 
modem invocation of revelation, who cannot recognize the first 
lineaments of this theory, winch, growing from epoch to epoch> 
and participating in all the progress of humanity, arrived, at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, at its expression, un- 
certain still, but already elevated and truly scientific, in the Enay 
on the Human Understanding f 

And not only did the Essay on the Human Understanding 
then recapitulate the past, but it contained the future. All 
these theories upon which I have so long dwelt, and which have 
often wearied you by their equivocal character, are going, in leas 
than half a century, to become in the hardy hands of the suc- 
cessors of Locke, firm and precise theories, which, in more than 

* On Hobbes and GaflBendi, see the preceding volume, Lecture 11, and 
on Hobbes in particnlar, see Ist Series, Vol. 8, IieotiireB 7-10. 
t Vol. 2, Lecture 10. X Ibid,^ Lecture 9. 

S Ibid,^ Lecture 8. | Ibid.^ Lecture 7. If Ibid,^ Lecture 5. 
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one country of Eorope, will obtain an authority almost absolute, 
and will seem to be the last word of the himian thought Thus 
Locke's theory concerning freedom tended to fatalism; this 
theory developed will arrive at it. Locke did not seem to fear 
materialism ; his pupils will accept it and will proclaim it. Soon 
the principle of causality being no longer simply neglected, but 
repelled and destroyed, the proof a jposteriori of the existence of 
God will lack a basis, and the sincere theism of the undecisive 
sensualism of Locke will terminate in an avowed pantheism, that 
is, in atheism. The two sources of human knowledge, sensation 
and reflection, will be resolved into a single one ; reflection will be 
destroyed in sensation ; nothing but sensation will remain to ex- 
plain the entire human mind. Signs, the influence of which Locke 
had already exaggerated, will become, after sensation, the source 
itself of all ideas. In a word, you shaU, on a future occasion,1^ 
see of what importance it was to throw, at once, an abundant 
and strong light on questions and theories which, rising little by 
little, must become the battle-field of all our ulterior discussions. 
It was necessary to become acquainted with it in advance, and to 
familiarize you with the groimd upon which we must so citem 
combat. 

Permit me, in clodng, to remind you of the engagements which 
I made- at the beginning of this course both with you and with 
myself; I shall not cease to keep them constantly before my 
eyes. 

I have divided all the schools of the eighteenth century into 
four fundamental schools, Vhich have appeared to me to em- 
brace all the others. I have loved to tell you :f Each of these 
schools has existed, therefore it had some reason for existing, li 
these schools had been entirely absurd and extravagant, they 



* In defanit of the lectures here promised we may consult those of VoL 8 
of the 1st Series, where the school of sensation is presented under all iti 
great metaphysical, moral, and political aspects in the person of Locke, oi 
Condillac, of Holvetins, of Saint-Lambert, and of Hobbes. 

t See the preceding volume. Lectures 4 and 18. 



4Mbd flMm platfe w cndk ia <to kvMtt ]Bito4 amM M( ]^ 

Ifflwritjrfa tty jafatory, itill lea ian lenity ^10 wrfjghffwiid ai 
Hm dgbtMrth. 'Thai' beoniM the mimmUMn mIioqI 1m ex- 
•MmIvH iM' hfldi rawNi lor eiislliig, iod h fomtmmmmm^iA^ 
WMef iratiL BaitlitroMeloarMhoobklHidaol liniiil^ 
'll^» MNkteto ttiitk to eiier if eiie of Umm 
^dM ilMohito Mlh, tlww imdd be one lebool oloDe^ Md not 
'iMlft. - Thejr'exkt; thenftue they haTe reason for emta^ and 
^Mytonlifai aome trvlli; and-at the nme linie there an foor; 
-tftaMfotoBeither the me iior the other cortaiM the eotke truth, 
iliA teeh of themuMi the eteaiBnt of tmith' which haa made it 
*eadit^ edntatoaaeme'^le B ie n t of toorwhnh rednoea it to be, 
hAeraUfOnljrai'partleahr'-Boheol; and, bear in moAg error, 10 
■Hte haifcdii of eyatematie getfia, eaaily becomes eitrafagapee. 
V.J I'shonM, th*efore, m I bsd-prombed, at onee abaohe and 
e tt ie th ei t jIB the* sifltoei^ and cdriafiquently thai great aoheot wh^ 
% MBed the iwbediof aSDMkm, fnnn the title itsdf of the only 
(mnciple upon which it rests. I should absolve the school of 
sensation as having had its share of truth ; and I should combat 
it as having mingled with the share of truth which recommends 
it many errors and extravagances. And by what means was I 
to combat the school of sensation ? I had promised you to com- 
bat the errors of one school by means of the truth found in the 
opposing school ; it was therefore my duty to combat the exag- 
gerations of seoBBualism with whatever is sound and reasonable in 
Mealism. This is what I have done. Perhaps there is a tittle 
of my own, if I may be permitted to say it, in the development 
of the arguments which I have opposed to the £8say oh the 
Human Understanding, and in the management of the discussion, 
in some sort, especially in its general and moral character ; but 
the arguments in themselves belong for the most part to the 
spiritualistic school in its most reasonable, that is, in its negative 
part, which is always the best part of every school Hereafter I 
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riiaD again seek out the BjHiitiialistic school ;* I shall ezamme it 
in itself, and I shall torn against it, against its sublime erroro and 
its mystioal tendencies, the solid anns which the good sense of 
empiricism and of skepticism shall funush me. Meanwhile, it is 
with spiritualistic dialectics that I have combated the extrava- 
gances of the empiric school in its first representative in the 
eighteenth century. And it is not ancient idealism that I have 
mvoked against modem empiricism, for the one does not answer 
to the other ; ancient philosophy and modem philosophy only 
serve and only illumine each other on the heights of science and 
for a small number of elect thinkers : it is modem spiritualism 
which has served me against modem sensualism. I have opposed 
to Locke the great men who have foUowed him, and who were 
to combat him in order to surpass him, and put science on an 
onward march. It is not even from Leibnitz, already too Dbu* 
from us, it is from Reid and from Kant,f that I have borrowed 
aiguments; but I have been, almost continually, obliged to 
change their form, for this form savors somewhat of the country 
and language of these two great men. Both express themselves 
as people do at Glasgow and at Koenigsburg, which is not the 
manner of expression in France. I have therefore neglected the 
phraseology of Beid, and especially that of Kant, but I have pre- 
served the basis of their arguments. You are not acquainted 
with Kant At a future day I will try to make you acquainted 
with this mind so firm and so elevated, the Descartes of our 
age.{ But you can read in the translation of one of the best 
pupils of the Normal School, now my colleague in this Faculty, 
the judicbus Reid, with the truly superior commentary of M. 



* The revolution of 1880 prevented thig project What I shoiild have 
done in regard to tranaoendental idealism may he seen by what I did in 18S0 
in regard to apparent or real idealism, bat certainly much tempered by tfaa 
philosophy of Koenigsburg. 

t See 1st Series, Vols. 4 and 5. 

X The 1st Series of my courses was not yet paUished. 

Vol. II. 19 
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Royer-Collard.* The Scotch philosophy will prepare you for 
the German phOosophy. It is to Reid and to Kant that I refer 
in great part the polemics which I have instituted against empir- 
icism in the person of Locke. 

It was my duty also to be just towards the empiric school, 
while combating it ; it was my duty to exhibit its share of good 
as well as evil, for both must equally exist in it. And I ask you 
whether I have not also done this ? Have I not recognized and 
pointed out all the good that exists in the different parts of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding? Have I not carefully 
produced the happy commencements of the method and theories 
of Locke, before attacking the errors into which the spirit of sys- 
tem has thrown him? Finally, have I not rendered a briUiant 
homage to his character and to his virtues ? I have done it, 
and with all my heart ; and on this point I am sure of being 
exempt from reproach both towards Locke and towards myself, 
and towards philosophy. In fact, philosophy is not such or such 
a school, but the common basis, and, thus to speak, the soul of 
aU schools. It is distinct from all systems, but it is mingled with 
each of them, for it is manifested, it is developed, it is advanced 
only by them ; its unity is their variety, so discordant in ap- 
pearance, in reality so harmonious ; its progress and its glory 
is their reciprocal perfectionment by their pacific struggles. 
When we attack without reserve a considerable system, we pro- 
scribe, unintentionally, some real element of the human mind, we 
wound philosophy itself in some of its parts ; when we outrage 
an illustrious philosopher, to whatever school he may belong, we 
outrage philosophy, the human mind, in one of its choicest repre- 
sentatives. I hope that nothing like this will ever proceed from 
•these lectures ; for, what I profess before all else, what I teach, 



* I have contdnnally cited the tranHlation of M. Jonffroy and the admirable 
lectures of M. Royer-Collard in Vol. 4 of the Ist SericB ; and I am happy to 
render homage to him who was and will always be for mo a revered master, 
and to him whom I may now call the first of the independent pupils who 
have gone forth from my auditory. 
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is not such or such a philosophy, but philosophy itself; it is not 
attachment for such or such a system, however great it may be, 
admiration for such or such a man, whatever may have been his 
genius, but the philosophical spirit, superior to all systems and 
to all philosophers, that is, boundless love of truth, knowledge of 
all systems which pretend to possess it entire and which at least 
possess something of it, and respect for all men who have sought 
it and who are seeking it still with talent and loyalty. The true 
muse of history is not Hatred, it is Love ; the mission of true 
criticism is not only to point out the too real and too numerouB 
extravagances of philosophical systems, but to pick out and dis- 
engage from the midst of these errors the truths which may and 
must be mingled with them, and thereby raise the human reason 
in its own eyes, absolve philosophy in the past, embolden it, and 
illumine it in the future. 

I cannot part with you, gentlemen, without thanking you for 
the remarkable zeal, honorable to yourself and encouraging to 
me, which you have exhibited during the course of these lectures. 
Engaged in discussions, the length and dryness of which could 
have been spared to you only at the expense of scientific rigor, 
your attention and kindness have never for a moment been want- 
ing. I beseech you to preserve them both for me : I shall have 
need of them next year in the exposition and profound discussion 
of the consequences of the philosophy of Locke, that is, of all the 
systems which have been produced by this rich and fruitful sen- 
sualistic school in the eighteenth century, the father and first 
monument of which you now know. 

Other portionB of Cousin^B workB are ready for the press, the pablioatioii 
of which will depend upon the saocess of these volumes. — [Tb. 
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of Kant and Fichte, vol 1, 846. 

of the Benaisaance, vol i, 4, 809; 

vol ii, 48, 46. 

Oriental, vol 1, 84 

Scholastic, vol 11, la 

Scotch, vol i, 848; vol U, 188. 

Pico, John and Francis, vol ii, ftL 
PUto, vol i, 86, 57, 414 
Poiret, Pierre, vol ii, 116. 
Priestley, vol 11, 146. 
Price, Bichard, vol 11, 188. 
Proclns, vol i, 46a 
Punishment, vol 1, la 
Pythagoras, vol i, 40a 

Quiney, M. QuatremAre da, vol 1, 64 

Bamns (Piere la, Bam^), vol ii, 52. 
Beid, vol I 814 841 ; vol il 884, 887, 48a 
Bemuitat, M. Abel vol i, 867. 
Beuchlln, vol ii, 69. 
Bitter, vol I 861. 
Boscetin, vol ii, 80. 
Boussean, vol. i, 844 
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YoL U, 6T. 
BAnkhya, vol i, 879. 
BeheUlng, roL i, 868. 
Schleeel, voL 1, 898. 
Scot, John, vol fi, IS, 19. 
Seotns, DmB, voL ii, 9& 
Scolptore, toL 1, 887. 
Smith, ToL U 891 ; vol ii, 88& 
Socrates, vol 1, 89, 68, 41& 
Sophists, Tol 1, 418. 
Spinoia, vol ii, 94. 
Spontaneitj, voL i, 18Q, 14& 
State, voL 1, 18, andpamtm. 
Stoidsm, ToL i, 48^ 489. 
Stnto, of Lampisciis, 
Sablime, yoL 1, 196. 
Swedenborg, toL U, 117. 



Tenmwnsnn, yoL 1, 848k 
Thslfls, ToL 1, 40&. 
TheophnttUi yoL 1, 4S7. 



Tladenuum, yoL i, S40; toL U, 188L 
Tooke, Home, yoL fi, 14& 
Tracj, M. DestnU de, yoL U, 141 
Tnri^ yoL 1, 884; roL 11, 18t 

Ytnlnl, yoL 1, 110; yol. U, 991 
YedsB, yoL 1, 87a 
Yloo, yoL 1, 819. 
Virtue, yoL 1, 187, 844. 
Yoltaira, yoL 1, 888; yoL ii, 181. 
Yolnej, yoL 11, 147. 

WeiBshwiipt, yoL U, 18& 
Wllkins, yoL 1, 891. 
Worship, YoL i, 88, 67. 

Xenocrstes, yoL i, 481 
Xenophanes, yoL 1, 4101 

ZeBO^ yol i, aOk 
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Notice to Teachers aBd Stideati. 

Wb would inTito Toar Attention to the aocompcnying List of COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 
TEXT-BOOKS, which we are sangaine are of a very nigh order of merit 

The books for instmction in Greek and Latin are chiefly the production of TnoMAS K. Ab- 
■OLD, a man most distinguished for learning, intelligence, and experience as a teacher. 

He has introduced in his ^'Firti and Second Latin, Book*;^ and in his **Fir»t Gr^«k BooV* 
and ** Greek Beading Booky^ an entirely new and admirable method of learning the Grammar 
of thase languages. In tliem the Grammar is studied as a means of expressing one's own 
thoughts, as well as for a key to those of others ; and the students are r^uirod, at the first lesson, 
to exercise themselves in Latin and Greek composition. 

A ** Greek Ollendorff has Just been prepared by Professor Kkndsick, which consists of a 
p T ogre a sive exhibition of the principles of the Greek Grammar. It is fitted to precMdde the nae 
of ue Grammar, and to fix in the minds of youth those many minute points uf the language 
which are absolutely necessary to its thorough and successful acquisition. 

Next succeed the books of " Latin Pi'oee CompoeiUon'^ and " Greek Prone CompotiUon^*^ 
which are intended to make the student more perl'ect and accomplished In his earlier exerdaea, 
and to acquaint him with the higher beauties oi Uicse noble languacea. 

To these have been added new editions of Livr, TACirusi Hoback, Cgsak, and Ciobbo, 
which the student is now otpable uf reading with ease and oleasure. The results which have 
followed the use of these Text-Books in tills country and England, and the adoption of thia 
method of learning these languages, have been of the most suocessfhl and gratifying kind. The 
progress of the indent is rapid and thorough ; and his earlier studies, instead of being an irksoine 
task, are an entertainment to him. 

In this country, the French^ German, Italian^ and Spanish are, largely, both spoken and 
written languages; and the intercourse between these nations and oun»c>lves is rapidly increasing. 
It is to fhrnish a method by which the student may be enabled, quickly and with ease, 
to read and speak them, that the books of OLLKNDospr on these Umgnages, in this Catalogue, 
haTe been prepared. With him. it is a principle that only a slender knowledge of sptM;iflc Gram- 
mar is reauired to read and speak a modem language — as achild who both reads and speaks a 
language Knows nothing of Grammar. This has been steadily followed in the preparation of tJie 
•^iSew Method of Learning FrenchJ" the " JV«o Method of Learning German^ the "'New 
Method cf Learning Italiany'" and Uie ** New Method of Learning Spanish ;*' and the sue- 
ooss which has attended the use of these bqoks has been moat triumphant 

Each of theee OLUucDORm is accompanied with a ** Progressive Beader,'^ that is designed 
to assist the student to a more complete attainment and appreciation of those polished and flexi- 
ble languages. 

The •'French and English DieHonary,^ the "* German Dictionary of Adlbr,** and the 
*^ Spanish JHctionary,'^ are the works of eminent scholars, and have been prepared after a 
oarefhl revision of the latest and best editions. 

In the list of English works, the one entitled '*Bojrsbiv and Abxold's Manual qf Grecian 
and Boman ^n^i^ti^ties," possesses more than ordinary value. Much less voluminous than 
either Pottkb'b Grecian or Roman Antiquities, it yet contains all that is of primary importance 
in reUtion to the numerous habits, institutions, arts, and accomplishments of these great and 
l^orious nations. 

In this connection we ought likewise to mention Tatlob's ** Mantuil <tf Modem and An- 
cient History ;'^ one of the ui«ist valuable and instructive works, concerning the subiects which 
It comprehends, that can be fuund in the whole department of historical literature. Akin to this 
is Gbbbn's ** History and Geogra/thu of the Middle Ages."" 

The recent works in the list. cntitle<i " Putz and Aknold'b Mannal qf Ancient Geogroflky 
and History;^ of **MedifMKil Geography and History;^ and of ^Modern Geography and 
Hiiiory^ are an exceeding! v full, systematic, and well arranged view of the political, dvll, 
■oclal, and religious state of the world in former periods, and of the most authentic character. 

As Text-Bwks for students, there are none in the poasession of the public which are so well 
adapted, as Uiese which we have named, to unfold tlie philosophy of history, or to implant in 
their minds its leading principles. 

Perhaps there is not in this entire collection, any thing so simple and so scientific as the series 
of Beading Books by Professor Mahdeviu.b. It is not a more collection of ** Pieces in Prose 
and Verse^"" like the Beading Books in common use; but the series is prepared upon the prln- 
eiple that the English language consists of a few classes of sontenors to which the wholu can be 
reduced. When the pupfi is once instructed in Uie manner of readlne and delivering these few 
classes of sentences, be will be able ever after, at once, to read foreibly, distinctly, and imprea- 
iivehr, any thing in the language. 

The ** Primary^ JStementary^ Practical, and Higher Arithmetic,^ ** Elementary Geometry 
and Algebra^ and *\Plane Trigonometry and Ijind Surveying,'" by PBKKiiva, sr^ tM 
works of an accomplished mathematician, who has aimed to Instruct the youth to rely, as fhr 
m possible, upon the operatlous of his own mind, in his calculations. To these we murht add 
** <^AOKiNBoa1i ** First Lessons in English ComposiUonT one of the moat popular books of 
the day : and ** Latham's Hand'Book ef Iks English Language'^ (jovr bbadtX an important 
«M to all itadenta of oar nattra tongOA 
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I.— THE ANCIENT LANGUAGES 
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GRiXK, LATIH, AND HEBREW. 

ABH0IJ)*8 Fint and Second Latin Book and Fnetieal Omunar. Bj 

Spencer. 12mo fO T5 

Fint Latin Book. ByHirkness. 12ino 75 

Latin PrOM Oompotition. BySpencer. ISmo 100 

Comelini Kepoa. with Notes by Johnswj. ISmo 100 

Fint Chreek Book. BySpencer. New Edition, Beviied. TO 

Chreek Proae Oompoiition. By Spencer. New Beiised Edittoo. ISmo. . TO 

Seoond Greek Proae Oompoiition. By Spenoer. 18mo TO 

Greek Beading Book. By Spenoer. 12nio Its 



Erereiaei in Greek Proae OompoiitioiL ISmo TO 

BBZA*8 Latin Teatament l2mo ei 

^nM^^^»a fi^niTnifHtftritf. Notes by Spencer. ISmo 100 

dflEBO. Do Qffieiii. Notes by Thatcher. 12ino M 

Seleet QratioOi. Notes by Johnson. 12mo 100 

Tnaevlan Biapntationi. By Arnold. iSmo 

KUHBEB'S Elementary Greek Grammar. By Profr. Edwiids aadTijtor. ISmo. 

KEEBBKnTB Greek Ollendorft l2mo 1 oo 

HOBAOE. With Notes, Ac, by Lincoln. ISmo 1 9B 

HABBirESffS Kew Latin Beader. l2mo 

BALLirST. With Notes by BaUer. 12mo 

UVT. With Notes, Ac, by Lincoln. 12ma Map 100 

TAdTUS'S Hiitoriea. Notes by Tyler. 12mo 1 t5 

Germania and Agrioola. Notes by do. 12mo ei 

I ZBVOPHOirS Memorabilia. Notes by ProC Bobbins. A New Editloo. 18mo 

Oemun Bdltion, by Consat Sro • Oi 
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FRENCH. 

GHOirc TETS Franeh OonTenatioiii and DimlognM. iSmo $ BO 

Touxig LadiaB* Guide to French OompotitioiL iSmo 75 

00LL0a*8 Dramatic French Seeder. i2mo 1 oo 

COUTAN, A. Poetioal French Header. i2mo 100 

DS FIYA'S Elementary French Seeder. i6mo 60 

Claesie ditta i2mo i oo 



and Engliah— Englidi and French Dictionary. Baaed on Spiers and 

others. Koyal 8va Uniform with Adler's German Dictioiiary 

OLLEHDOSFFS Kew Method of Learning French. Sdited by J. L. Jewett 12mo 1 00 

Method of Learning French. BjY. Value. i2mo loo 



to each Vol ' 76 

OLLEUDOSFFS Firet Leewni in French. By O. W. Greene. l8mo 60 

COMPAHIOK to OllendorlTe French Grammar. By G. W. Greene. l2mo 76 

BOEMEB'S Elementary French Seeder. i2mo 1 oo 

Second French Seeder. i2mo 100 

LBKOUYEAXJTeftament. 82mo 87 

SOW AyS M odem French Seeder. l2mo 76 

SUBBEHHE* 8 French and Engliah Prononndng Dictionary. l2ino 160 

Pocket French and Engliah Dictionary. iSmo 

French Manual. i8mo 60 

V0LTAIBE*8 Charlee Zn. Edited by Bnrrenne. 18mo 60 

GEBMABr. 
ADLEE*8 German and Engliah, and Engliah and German DiotkB^ary. Compiled 

from the beat antborltlea. 1 VoL large Sya Half Biuaia 6 00 

ditta Abridged Edition. ISmo. Half Rniala 176 

Progre w ive German Seeder. i2mo 1 oo 

OLLEHDOSFFS Hew Method of Learning German. Edited by O J. Adler. iSmo 1 00 

EEYtoditto 75 

OLLEHDOSFFS Hew Grammar ibr Germane to Learn the Engliah Language. 

By P. Gand& 12mo 1 00 

KEY t o ditta 12mo 76 

O BHLSC HLAGES, J. C. A Promwnring German Seeder. ISmo i oo 

BCHHOSH'S Practical German Grammar. i2mo 1 oo 

ITALIAH. 

FQBSBTrS Italian Seader. ISmo 100 

OLLEHDOSFFS Hew Method of Learning Italian. £dlt«l by F. ForeatL iSmo. 1 60 
KET to ditto 76 

SPANISH. 

OLLEHDOSFFS Hew Method of T.^»"^*g Spaniah. By M. Yelazqaei and T. 8fm- 

mon& 12mo 1 60 

KETtoditto 76 

7ELAZQUEZ and SEOAHE'S Spaniah and Engliah, and Engliah and Spaniah 

Dictionary, uniform with ** Adler's Oennan Lex.'' Large 8vo 

Ditto ditta Abridged 

7ELAZQUEZ*S Hew Spaniah Seader. withLexioon. l2mo 196 

Spaniah Phraae Book. iSmo 88 

OLLEHDOSFFS Hew Method of T«eam1ng Engliah applied to the SpanidL 

By Profr. Palenniela and Oarenna ISmo 100 

to ditto 75 

BUTIEBfSSptiiidLl^aflhflr tad OoOo^nialFhiaae Book, isne 60 
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III.— ENGLISH. 

AB]rOLD*8 Hiitory oTBoiim. 6to $00 

ABirOLD'8 Leotnret on Xodera Hiitory. iSmo 1 « 

BOraSEK and ASN0LD*8 lUniud of Oreciui and BonuuL Aatifoitioi 100 

BTIBNHAirS Primary Arithmotio tl 

— • Elemontary do. i^mo 00 

OOirSIirS Oonrae of Xodom Philooophj. 2 Vols 

GHASFB Treatiae on Algebra. iSmo 6o 

GR06BT8 Fint LoMoni in Ooometrj. iSmo 88 

CHAMPUK , J. T. A Praotioal Grammar of the Sngiiah Langwigf 81 

EVEBETTS Byatem of Engliih Verdfloation. iSmo 75 

^ A'W^TM^ W •gng»^>i Wyn«mym— Edited bj Pro£ B«ed. ISmo 100 

OBSEinrSHiatoryofflielliddleAgeo. iSmo 185 

~ — AtlaaofMediflBiralOeograpliy. 8vo 

OUIZOTS Hiitory of Civiliiation. Notes by ProfeMor Henry. ISmo 100 

JAE QEB'S Claw-Book of Zoology. iSmo 48 

XEIGHTLET^SMsrtiidogyofOreeee and Borne. l8mo 48 

KGHUtAirCH'S Hiitory of Germany, i VoL,8vo 1 so 

LATHAirs Hand-Book of the Engliah Language. iSmo 

][AHGHALL*8 Hiltorieal (hioationi. With American Addltloiia. ISmo 100 

MAK KHAy S Hiitory of England. Edited by Eliu Bobbim. lama TB 

XAHBEVILLE'S Beading Booki, via. :— 

L Primary Beader. iSmo lois. 

2. Second Beader. I6ma 17 1 4. 

Qrarae of Beading, itoo 

Slementi of Beading and Oratory, 

]IAB8HALL*8 Book of Oratory. iSma ooopp 



Third Beader. i6kiio... 
F<mrfh Beader. iSmo. 



ISmo. 



88 

75 
1 00 
100 



Firat Book Of ditto.. 



OUffS Eaoy LoMoni in Landaoape Drawing. Five Putt i 87 

Do. do. BoundlnlVol 8 85 

Stndifloor Animala. Five Puts 1 87 

Do. do. BonndlnlVoL 8 85 

Firit LeoMU in Peneil Drawing. 



PBBKIK8*8 Primary Arithmetie. 

Elementary do. 

Praetioal do. 

Higher do. 

Elementary Geometry 



81 
48 
66 

84 
1 00 



PEBKUffS ElemiiitMy Algehim. . . . 81 

TreatiaooB do. ....158 

PLAHB ZBIGOOroilB- 

1ST. WithLogTablM. 8to.... 8 08 



FUTZ and ABHOLD'BlEannal of Anoient Geography and ffiatovy 108 

Xedisval Qeogn^hy and Hiitory. iSmo 78 

-Modem do. do. l«mo 108 

QTTAGKENBOS'BFintLeMoni in Engliah OompoiitioiL iSmo 46 

BSn>*8 Dictionary of the EngUih Language, with Derivations, teL l 00 

SEWELL'S Child*i Firat Hiitory of Bome. iSmo 00 

8HAK8FEABIAH Beader. By Prof. Howes. 12mo 186 

TATL0B*8 Manual of Modem and Andent Hiitory. Edited by Prot Heuy. 8va 

CloUi, 82 25: Sheep 8 88 

Ancient Hiitory— separate 186 



Modem do. 



da 



• WBTO HTB Primary Lomou; or, Chikrs Flnt Book.. 

TOUMAFS Cla»-Book of Ohemiitry. ISmo 

Chart of ChemJatry. OnEolhr 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



ZIFB OF JOHN RANDOLPH, 

Of Roanoke. Inehiding Letters^ Speeches^ Anecdotes^ Personcu 
Reminiscences^ and Times. 2 vols, l2mo. Portraits. 92 50. 

^The name of John Randolph, from his eccentricities of character, his patriotism, his in* 
ilepewkince, his keen sarcasm, his elegant and accomplished scholarship, and from his being 
eootemporary with some of the most disiinfuiirtied men of our annals, has become familiar to 
erery American ciiixen. No biocraphjr has been published in this country that equals * 
remarkable volumes in interest and attraction."— -flim/'a AterckanU' Mag. 



<0rorgt <0ilfillao. 

THB BAUDS OF THE BIBLE. 

l2mo. Ciothj 50 cents. 

** This is truly one of the choicest and most acceptable books of the season. The Tiewa 
which it presents are original and striking, and yet at once commend ihemselves to the readei's 
approval and admiration. The Author has indulged freely in literary criticism, and in historical 
explanation, but his great aim has been to give artistic effect to his work— Co make a real prose 
poem in honor of the poetry and poets of the Bible. Mr. Gilfillan has executed his task in a 
most masterly manner. No one can close this work without a better appreciation and a pro 
founder reverence of the Book of Books. It will add greatly to Mr. GimUan's already widely 
txtauded fame."— Osurter ^ JSnquirer. 



Sojin <Jnt|inn. 

THE LA W STUDENT; 

Or, Guides to the Study of the Law in its Principles. Octavo. $3 

i **Tbis book, which is put forth under the modest title of a text-book for students, is front 

I 4i0 pen of one of our most eminent lawyers. Mr. Akthon has brought to his task the stora of 
I Jsfat knowledge and elegant learning, which is ttie accun ulation of numy years, united with 
\ Jbo wiadom acquired bv a long practice in the application of the principles which ho hsf 
h atiompiod to unfold. Hence, whether we regard this vclume as an exposition of the olo 
> ataiirr prindplea of the law, or as a guide to the better knowMfe of thooe prindplea. ■ 
b^woruiy lo nudt among the beet hooks that can be put into the hands of yooag studenlSL'*- 
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LETTERS FROM THREE CONTINENTS. 

By the Arkansas Correspondent of the LomsmUe J<mmaL 12fna 

Cloth, 

"' The Author writes with an ofi**band freshneae of manner endrelj different from the hack* 
nejrcd louriai."— Picayune. 

*' The imprewion left on laying down the rolume ia, that the traveller ia a man of talent and 
cultivation, with an active mind and keen powera of obaanration and deacription, whieh hav» 
nude a very entertaining book." — D^a. 



Billiam IB. Intt 



CHRIST IN HADES: A POEM. 

{2fno. Boards, 75 cents. 

'* We are happy lu my the work displays much powerful conception, true poetical genina, 
and tasie ; anti an*>rds many beauiirul descriptions. The appearance of Christ in Paradiae ia 
finely imagined and srrandly exhibited, so is tne overthrow of Satan in the last book ; and many 
other passages might be instanced."— CAurcAm/zn. 



IPHIGENIA IN TA UR US. 

A Drama in Five Acts. TVanslated from the German, by 
0. J. Adler, a. M. 12mo. 75 cents. 



k 



THE BOOK OF CHESS; 

Containing the Rudiments of the same, and Elementary Analysis 
of tJie most Popular Openings, exemplified in Games actually 
played by live great Masters ; including Staunton^s Analyses 
of tlui Kings and C^ueens, Gammits^ Numerous Positions, and 
Profjlenis on Diagrams^ both Original and Selected : also, a 
Series of Chess Tales. With Illustrations^ engraved from 
Original Designs by Robert W. Weir. A New Ediiicm 
\2mo. SI 25. 
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LIVES OF EMINENT LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC MEN OF AMERICA. 

\2mo, Cloth^ 91. 

** A good book, well chosen, and particularly adapted to the present time. We are l«appj tu 
a inounre to our readers a volume of so much interest and utility, containing ais it does, Um 
ririef but well-written bioffraphies of Franklin, Rev. Jonathan Edwards, Fulton, Chief Justice 
Marshall, Dr. Rittenhouse,' and El: Whitney, eirher of which is a model in itself, bihJ ail 
Ktgeiher a combination of the great, i;ood, and brilliant talents and virtues that adorn the human 
character, and ennoble the heart. This work will be perused with pleasure and profit, and we 
truiit this is but the beginning of a series of volumes of the same class, for which we have so 
abundant material, and which cannot fail to be exceedingly interesting and eminently useful."— 
Fcurrtier and Mechanic. 



3Bnn l^flul. 

LIFE OF JEAN PA UL FREDERIC 

RICHTER. 

Compiled frorti various Sources. Together with his Autobiography, 
Tnmshited by Eliza Buckminster Lee, Translator of " Walt 
atul Valt.'' \2mo. 81 25. 

'• The admirers of Jean Paul— and that is but another phrase for the literary worlti — will be 
tfladtlened to learn that an authentic life of the great German poet has made its appearance 
rn>in the American press. The book before us is not merely a translation ; and the accom* 
plifiheii author has a right (o claim a higher title for her work. She has not only given us a 
translation of Richter's otpn biography, but has compiled and woven together, from Spatter^ 
the Author's correspondence, and other sources, a work in which her taste and judgment in 
selection are only equalled by the patient industry and artistic skill with which she Has arrangwi, 
blended, and elaborated the material at her command."— /SaronnoA Star. 



(0rorg; <0il&Uan. 

MODERN LITERATURE AND 
LITERAR Y MEN. 

fteing a Second Gallery of Literary Portraits. Reprinted en- 
tire from the Jjondon Edition. l2mo. $1. 

" lie wields a powerful pen, and his style has a sway and a swing which are always exciting 
and often magnificent. The reader is caught up with an inten!«e enthusiasm and hurried along 
in spile of him$>eir, till the Author pleases to let him down. There is a rugged strength of man- 
ner, a bold beauty of imagery, and honest fearlessness of opinion, which mark the Author a 
inan of genius, and leave a decided impression of some sort. In the main, we approve hia 
criticisms : he comes nearer to a just award than usual. Especially of the ports, there is a keen 
and subtle appreciation, lie generally etrikes a key note with which all sober readers will bar* 
Monise, though it differs often widely from the popular opinion. He darea, too, to say what he 
thinks, and deala out aoine borne tmtba well worth the study of thinking men."— /fom« 
Ji/umal 
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€[mtiA €>. %un, 

GEORGE CASTRIOT, 

Surjtamed Scanderbegy King cf Albania. l2mo, $1. 

** Th« namiire u related with an admiFabie mmplicitj and parity of atjle, and its incei 
H often as thrillim; aitd intenae as a romance. "— CSdhtiVt md Enmurer. 

**This work u equal in stirrinc norel interest bo anj booic or romance, while at the ranw 
lime it is a raluable addition lo History, filling up a gap that has long been left open by his- 
UtTiH\\i>."—Buffaio Comviercial. 

>* Thio liiMory is finely written, in a pure and elegant style, and as a whole is a very instructive 
and emertaininf volume."— CAifrcAnuin. 



j8. €. lEnramall, 351.3. 

MUSIC: AS IT WAS, AXD AS IT IS. 

\2mo. 62 cents. 

"Thin little volume \n desienefl for masters, amateurs and learners, and it is adapted to open 
lo the comprelif iiKifii: of all reaiiem some of the leading prinripleA of f^ooA taste in mooen 
music. It tlierrliy nnnmemls iiwlfto all the lovers of this delishiful art. It is written in a very 
pleasant and azrei>ub!t; style, by one who seems thoroughly to underMond the subjecL" — Cotit' 
mertitU AdTtrtitfr. 



l^illiflm Slnhrson. 



PRACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRE 

SPOXDENCE. 

A Collcclion of JMfxiern Letters of Business, tcith Notes Criticai 
an I Explcvuitonj^ an Ajwlyticcd Index^ and an Appendix, con 
taining Pro Forma Invoices^ Account Sales, Bills of Ltuling. 
arul Bills of Exchange Also, an Explanation of tlte Germau 
Chain Rule, as applicable to tlu: Calculation of Exchanges 
1 (ymo. 

IBilliam l^nritsmortji. 

THE PRELUDE; or GROWTH OF A 

POETS MIND. 

An Autobiographical Poem. Vlmo. %\. 

" As a poem U displays that elevation and reach of thought that consummates purily and 
beautv, which fives to the Exrunrion its immortal precedence ; while in the agreeablenees of 
its subject, and in the warmth of its emotion, we think it even superior. It presents a most 
lovely ideal of life and beautv, and abounds in pictures of eiqunite grace and matchless powei 
•f eipreaston."— J-mmo/ o/" Commerce. 
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